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My 150 V 
I SHOULD not act the part of an ; impartial 
| Spectator, if I dedicated the following 
papers to one who is not of the moſt con- 
ſummate and moſt e merit. | 


"None but a perſon of a fniſhed charader; EE 
can be the proper patron of a work, which 
endeavours to cultivate and poliſh human lite, 

by promoting virtue and knowledge, and 
* recommending whatſoever may be either, 
uſeful or ornamental to ſociety. 


I KNow that ha. homage I 7 now pay you,” 


is offering a kind of violence to one who is as 
| ſolicitous 


8 | 


: \ 
\ 
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ſolicitous to ſhun applauſe, as he is a duous | 
to deſerve it. But, my Lord, this is perhaps 


the only particular, in which your prudence. 
will be _—_ * 


zeal for the good of your country, and the 


moſt perſuaſive eloquence in bringing over o- 


thers to it, are valuable diſtinctions, you are 


not to expect that the public will ſo far com- 
ply with your inclinations, as to forbear cele- 


brating ſuch extraordinary qualities. It is in 


vain that you have endeavoured to conceal 


your mare of merit, in the many national 
ſervices which you have effected. Do what 


you will, the preſent age will be talking of 
your virtues, though E alone will do 
them Juſtice. 


Ornzx men paſs through oppoſitions and 


contending intereſt in the ways of ambition; 
but your great abilities have been invited to 
power, and importuned to accept of advance- 
ment. Nor is it ſtrange that this ſhould hap- 
pen to your Lordſhip, who could bring into 
the ſervice of your Sovereign the arts and po- 
 licies of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as 


the 
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the moſt exact knowledge of our own con 
ttitution in particular, and of the intereſts 
of Europe in gegcral; to which I moſt alſo 
add, a certain dipnity in yourſelf, that (to 
ſay the leaft of it) has been always equal to 
thoſe great honours which have. been con». 
ferred upon yu 2 885 5 


Tr is very wel Known how murh the 
church owed to you in- the moſt dangerous 
day it ever ſaw; that of the arraignment of 
its prelates ; and how far the civil power, in 
the late and preſent reign, has been indebt- 
ed-to your · councils and wiſdom. 

Bur to enumerate the great advantages 
which the public has received from your ad- 
miniſtration, would be a more proper work 
for an hiſtory than for an addreſs of this 


nature. 


YouR Lordſhip appears as great | in your 
private life, as in the moſt important offices 
which you have borne. I would therefore 
rather chufe to ſpeak of the pleaſure vou 
afford all who are admitted into your conver- 


| ſation, of your elegant taſte in all the is | 


, Parts 
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parts of learning, of your great humanity 
and complacency of manners, and of the 
ſurpriſing influence which is peculiar to you, 
in making every one who converſes with 
© your Lordſhip prefer you to himſelf, without 
thinking the leſs meanly of his own talents. 
But if I ſhould take notice of all that might 
be obſerved in your Lordſhip, I ſhould have 
nothing new to ſay upon any other cha- ; 
I rafter of diſtinction. Lam, | 


My LORD, 


— 


. our Lordſhip's 
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i oſt obedient, 


© 5 moſt devoted, 
00 


Humble ſervant, 
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: Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucemm 
Cogliat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat. 


Honk. Ars Poet. v. 143. 
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One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke * F3-oÞ 
The other out of ſmoke brings 2g torious light, 


en 


og 
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Hav x obſerved, that a reader ſeldom peruſes a book : 
with :pleaſure, until he knows whether the writer f 
it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric diſpo- 
ſition, married or a batchelor, with other particulars of 
the like nature, that conduce very much to the right . 
underſtanding of an, author. To gratify this curioſity, 
which is ſo natural to.a reader, I deſign this paper, and 
my next, as prefatory diſcourſes to my following writs 
ings, and ſhall give ſome account in them of the ſeveral 
WY 5 a 5 perſons. 
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. perſons that are engaged in this work. As the chief 


trouble of compiling, digeſting, and correcting, will fall 
to my ſhare, I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to open the: 


work with :ay own hiſtory. | 

I was born to a ſmall hereditary eſtate, which, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the village where it lies, 
was bounded by the ſame hedges and ditches in William 
the Conqueror's time: that it is at preſent, and has been 


delivered down from father to ſon whole and entire, 
without the loſs or acquilition of a ſingle. field or meadow, , 
during the ſpace of {ix hundred years. There runs a ſtory. 


in the family, that when my mother was gone with .child 
of me about three months, ſhe dreamed that ſhe was 


brought to bed of a judge: whether this might proceed 
from a lawſuit, which was then depending in the family, 


or my father's being a juſtice of the peace, I cannot de- 


termine; for I am not ſo vain as to think it preſaged any. 


dignity that I ſhould. arrive at in my future life, though 


that was the interpretation which the neighbourhood put 


upon it. The gravity of my behaviour at my very firſt 
appearance in the world, and all the time that I fucked, 


ſeemed to favour my mother's-dream-: for as ſhe has often 
told me, I threw away my rattle beforeI was two months 
old, and would not make uſe of my coral until they had 


taken away the bells from it. 


As- for the reſt of my infancy, there being nothing 
in it remarkable, I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence. 1 find, 
that, during my nonage, I had the reputation of a very 


ſullen youth, but was always a favourite of my ſchoòl- 


maſter, who uſed to ſay, that my parts were ſolid, and 
would wear well. I had not been long at the univerſity, . 


before I diſtinguiſhed. myſelf by a moſt profound ſilence ; 


for, during the ſpace of eight years, excepting in the 


public exerciſes of the college, I ſcarce uttered the quan- 
tity of an hundred words; and indeed do not remember 
that I ever ſpoke three ſentences together in my whole 


life. Whilſt J was in this learned body, I applied myſelf 


with ſo much diligence to my ſtudies, that there are very 
few celebrated books, either in the learned or the modern 
tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 5 
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Urod the death of my father, I was reſolved to tra · 
vel into foreign countries, and therefore left the univerſi - 


ty, with the character of an odd unaccountable fellow, 


that bad a great deal of learning, if I would but ſhew 
it. An inſatiable thirſt after knowledge carried me into 


all the countries of Europe, in which there was any thing 


new or ſtrange to be ſeen; nay, to ſuch a degree was 


— 


my curioſity raiſed, that having read the controverſies of 


ſome great men concerning the antiquities: of Egypt, I 


made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpoſe to take the 


aſure of a pyramid: and as foon as J had ſet myſelf 
right in that particular, returned to my native country 
with great ſatisfaction, „ To Se Ee] 

1 nav paſſed my. ter years in this city, where I 
am frequently ſeen in moſt public places, though there 
are not above half a dozen of my ſelect friends that know 
me; of whom my next paper ſhall give a more particu- 
lar account, There is no place of general reſort, where - 
in I do not often make my appearance; ſometimesI am ſeen 


. thruſting my head into a round of politicians at Wil's, 
and liſtening with great attention to the narratives that 


are made in thoſe little circular audiences. Sometimes I 
ſmoke a pipe at Ghi/d"s, and whilit I ſeem attentive to no» 
thing but the Po/man, over-hear the converſation of e- 


very: table in the room, I appear on Sunday nights at St 
James's coffeehouſe, and ſometimes join the little com- 


mittee of politics in the inner room, as one who comes 
there to hear and improve. My face is lkewiſe very well 
known at the Grecian, the Cocoa- tree, and in tbe theatres . 


both of Drury- lane and Hay-market I have been taken 
for a merchant upon the Exchange for above theſe ten 
years, and ſometimes paſs. for a je in the aſſembly of 
ſtock- jobbers at Jonathan's; in ſhort, where · ever I ſee a 


cluſter of people, I always mix with thenz, though I never 

open my lips but in my own clouds. 
Tavs I live in the world rather as a ſpectator of 
mankind, than as one of the ſpecies, by which means I 
have made myſelf a ſpeculative ſtateſman, ſoldier, mer- 
chavt, and artiſan, without ever meddling with any 
practical part in life. I am very well verſed in the theory 
of a huſband or a father, and can diſcern the errq;s in 
the economy, bufinch, and diverſion of others, _ 
= 1 5 an 
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ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of a ſilent man. 
reaſon therefore, I ſhall" publiſh a ſheet- full of thoughts 
_ © every morning, for the benefit of my contemporaries; and - 
if I can any way contribute to the diverſion or improve- 


than thoſe who are engaged i in them; as Rranders-by diſ- 


cover blots, which are apt to eſcape thoſe who are in the 


game. I never eſpouſed any party with violence, and am 


reſolved to obſerve an exact neutrality between the Whigs 


and Tories, unleſs I ſhall be forced to declare myſelf by 


the hoſtilities of either ſide. Iu ſhort, I have acted in all 


the parts of my life as a locker · on, tuch i the charakter 
1 intend to Preſerve | in. this paper. 

« I\ffave* given the reader juſt ſo much of my hiſtory 
and character, as to let him fee I am not — un- 
qualified for the buſinefs' I have undertaken. | 
other particulars i in my life and adventures, I wall I 


them in following papers, as I ſhall ſee occafion. In the 
mean time, when I conſider 
read, and heard, I begin to blame my own tacituraity 3 | 
and fince I have: neither time nor inclination to com- 
municate the fulneſs of my heart in ſpeech; I am reſolved 
to do it in writing, and to print myſelf out, if poſlible, 


how much I have ſeen, 


before I die. I have been often told by my friends, that 
it is pity ſo many uſeful diſcoveries which 1 have made 
For this 


ment of the country in which I live, I ſhall leave it, when 


I am ſummoned out of it, with the _ latisfaction of . 
thinking that I have not lived in vainn. 
Tuxkxx are three very material points which I have. 
not ſpoken to in this paper 


; and which, for ſeveral im- 
portant reaſons, T muſt keep to myſelf, at leaſt for ſome 


time: I mean, an account of my name, my age, and my 


- lodgings. 


I muſt'' confeſs, I would gratify my reader in 
any.. thing-that is reaſonable; but as for theſe three 


particulars, though J am ſenſible they _ tend very 
5 1 cannot yet 
come to. a reſolution! of : communicating ' them to the 
public. They would indeed draw me out of that ob- 
ſeurity which I have enjoyed for many years, and ex- 
poſe me in public places to ſeveral ſalutes and civilities, ' 
Which have been al ways very diſagreeable to me; for the - 
. greateſt pain I can ſuffer, is the being talked to, and be- 
ing ſtared at. It i is uct this reaſon ant, that I keep 
* | F 


much to the embelliſhment of iny paper, 
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my complexion and dreſs as very great ſecrets; though 
it is not impoſfible, but I may make ditcoveries of both 
in the progreſs of the work 1 have undertaken. . 
ArreR having been thus particular upon myſelf, I 
ſhall; in to-morrow's paper, give an account of thoſe 
gentlemen who are concerned with me. in this work; 
for, 2s I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid and 
concerted, as all other matters of importance are, in a 
club. However, as my friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the front, thoſe who have à mind to correſpond. 
with me, may direct their letters to the SpEHCTATOR, 
at Mr Buckley's in Little- Britain. For I muſt farther 
acquaint the reader, that, though our club meets only 
on Tueſdays and Thurſdays, we have appointed a com- 
mittee to ſit every night, for the inſpection of all ſuch 
papers as may contribute to the advancement of the 
public weal: | | NF 


Ry 


- 


No 2. Friday, March 2. 


Et plures uno conclamant ore 


* Jov. Sat. 7. v. 167. 


Six more at leaſt join their conſenting voice. 


"I: HE firſt of our ſociety is a gentleman of Wor- 
- cefterfhire,, of ancient ' deſcent, a baronet, his 
name Sir: RoGER-DE CoveEeRLEY. His great. grand- . 
father was inventor of that famous country-datice which - 5 
is called after him.- All who know that ſhire ark very 14, A 
well acquainted with the parts and merits of Sit Ro ER. | 
He is a gentleman that is very ſingular in his behaviour, 
bat his ſingularities proceed from his good ſenſe, and 
are contradictions to the manners of the world; on- 
ly as he thinks the world is in the wrong. However, 
this humour creates him no enemies, for he does no- 
hing with fourncs or obſtinacy ; and his being un- 
conhned-to. modes and forms, makes him but che rea- 
e B TA. 
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dier and more capable to pleaſe and oblige all who 
know him. When he is in town, he lives in Soho- 
ſquare. It is ſaid, he keeps himſelf a batchelor, by rea- 
ſon he was croſſed in love by a perverſe beautiful widow 
of the next county to him. Before this diſappointment, 
Sir Roc ER was what you call a fine gentleman, had of. 
ten ſupped with my Lord Rocheſter and Sir George E- 
tLerege, fought a duel upon his firſt coming to town, 
and kicked Bully Dawſon in a public coffee-houſe, for 
calling him youngſter. But, being ill uſed by the above 
mentioned widow, Fe was very ſerious for a year and a 
half; and though, his temper being naturally jovial, he 
at laſt got over it, he grew carelcis of himſelf, and ne- 


ver dreiſed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat 2 | 
and doublet of the ſame cut, that were in faſhion at the | 


time of his repulſe, which, in his merry humours, he 
tells us, has been in and out twelve times ſince he firſt 
wore it. It is ſaid, Sir Roc ER grew humble in his de- 
ſires after he had forgot this cruel beauty, inſomuch tiiat 


it is reported he has frequently offended in point of 


chaſtity with beggars and gipſies ; but this is looked 
upon by his friends, rather as matter of rallery than 
truth. He is now in his fifty-ſixth year, chearful, gay, 


and hearty; keeps a good houſe both in town and 


country; a preat lover "of mankind ; but there is ſuch 


a mirtbful caſt in his behaviour, that he is rather be- 


loved than eſteemed. His tenants grow rich, his ſer- 
vants look ſatisfied, all the young women profeſs love 
to him, and the young men are glad of his company; 


when he comes into a houſe, he calls the ſervants by 


their names, and talks all the way up ſtairs to a viſit. 


I muſt not omit, that Sir Ro G ER is a juſtice of the quo- 


rum; that he fills the chair at a quarter ſeſſion with great 
abilities, and, three months ago, gained univerſal ap- 


plauſe, by explaining a paſſage in the gaine- act. 


Tn gentleman next in eſteem and authority among 
us, is another batchelor, who is a member of the Inner · 
— a man of great probity, wit, and underſtand- 

; but he has choſen his place of reſidence rather to 
* the direction of an old humourſome father, than in 
purſuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there 


to * the laws of the land, and is the moſt learned 
5 of 
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of any of the houſe in thoſe of the ſtage. Ariſtotle and 
Longinus are much better underſtood by him than Lit- 
tleton or Coke. The father ſends up every poſt qve- 
ſtions relating to marriage-articles, leaſes, and te- 
nures in the neighbourhood; all which queſtions he 
agrees with an attorney to anſwer and take care of in 
the lump. He is ſtudying the pafſions themſelves, 
when he ſhould be inquiring into the debates among 
nen which ariſes from them. He knows the argument 


3 of each of the orations of Demoſthenes and Tully, but 
- mot one cafe in -the reports of our own courts, No 
1 one ever took him for a fool, but none, c:.cept bis inti- 
oe” ate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. This 
_ turn makes him at once both difintereſted and agree- 


able; as few of his thoughts are drawn from buſineſ:, 
hey are moſt of them fit for converſation. His taſte of 
books is a little too juſt for the age lie lives in; he has 
ead all, but approves of very few. His familiarity 


_ with the cuſtoms, manners, actions, and writings, of 
: 4 the ancients, makes him a very delicate obſerver of 
"8 what occurs to him in the preſent world. He is an es- 


cellent critic, and the time of the play is bis hour of bu- 

ſineſs; exactly at five he paſſes through New inn, crof. 

Wics through Ruſſel- court, and takes a turn at Wills tilt 

the play begins; he has his ſhoes rubbed, and his peri- 

wig powdered at the barber's as you go into the Roſe. © : 
t is for the good of the audience when he is at a play; 


. or the actors have an ambition to pleaſe him. | 
4 Tung perſon of next conſideration is Sir 4udrew 
"5 reeport, a merchant of great eininence in the city 


of London. A perſon of indefatigable induſtry, ſtrong 
reaſon, and great experience. His notions of trade are 

Doble and generous, and (as every rich man has uſual- 

ſome fly way of jeſting, which would make no great 

gaure were he not a rich man) he calls the ſea the 

Britiſh Common. He is acquainted with commerce 

n all its parts, and will tell you that it is a ſtupid and 


nd- darbarous way to extend dominion* by arms, for true 
. ower is to be got by arts and induſtry. He will often 
1 01 5 | 


argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, 
e ſhould gain from one nation; and if another, from 
another. I have heard him prove, that diligence 
a _— EE - makes 
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makes more laſting acquiſitions than valour, and that 


floth has ruined more nations than the ſword, He a- 
bounds in ſeveral frugal maxims, amongſt which the 
greateſt favourite is, A penny faved is a penny got.“ 


A general trader of good ſenſe is pleafanter company 


than a general ſcholar; and Sir Audrew having a na- 
tural unaffected eloquence, the perſpicuity of his dif- 


_ courſe gives the ſame pleaſure that wit would in another 
man. He has made his fortunes bimſelf ; and ſays that 


England may be richer than other kingdoms, by as 
plain methods as he himſelf is richer than other men; 


though at the ſame time I can ſay this of him, that there 


is not a point in the compaſs but blows home a ſhip. in 


which he is an owner. 


Nxxr to Sir Andreu in the club-room ſits captain 
Sentry, à gentleman of great courage, good under- 
ſtanding, but invincible modeſty. He is one of thoſe 


that deſerve very well, but are very aukwark at putting. 


their talents within the obſervation of {ach as fhould take 


notice of them. He was ſome years a captain, and be- 


haved himſelf with great gallantry in ſeveral engaye- 


ments,” and at ſeveral ſieges; but, having a ſmall eſtates, ll 


of his own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, he has 
quitted a way of life, in which no man can riſe ſuitably: 
to his merit, who is nat. ſomething of a courtier, as 
well as a ſoldier. I have heard him often lament, that 
in a profeſſion where merit is placed in fo conſpicuous a 


view, impudence ſhould get the better of modeſty, 


When be has talked to this purpoſe, I never heard him 
make a ſour expreſſion, hut frankly confels that he left 
the world, becaufe he was not kt, for it. A ſtrict ho- 


neſty and an even regular behaviour, are in themſelves. 
obſtacles to him that muſt preſs through crouds,, who . 
endeavour at the fame end with himſelf, the favour of 


a commander. He will, however, in his way of talk, 
excuſe generals, for not diſpoſing according to mens 


deſert, or inquiring into it: for, ſays he, that great man 


who. has a mind to help me, has as many to break 
through to come at me, as I have to come at him: 
therefore, he will conclude, that the man who would. 


make a figure, eſpecially in a military way, mult get, 
cover all falſe modeſty, and aſſiſt his patren againſt 


. thy 
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the importunity of other pretenders, by a proper df- 
ſurance in his own vindication.. He fiys, it is a cixil 
cowardice to be backward: in aſſerting what you ought 
to expect, as it is a militery fear to be ſlow in attack- 
ing when it is your duty. With this candor does the 
gentleman freak of Himſelf: and others.. The ſame. 
frankneſs runs 3 all his converſation: The mili- 
tary part of his life has furniſhed him with many ad- 
ventures, in the relation, of which he is very agreeable. 
to the company; for he is never over-bearing, . though 
accuſtomed to command men in the utmoit degree be- 
low him ;: nor ever too obfequious,. from ap habit of 
obeying men highly above him. | 
Bvr, that our ſociety may not appear a ſet. of hu- 
mourifts, . unacquaipted with the gallantries and plea-- 
fures.of the age, we have ainong us the gattant 17/77... 
Honeycomb, a gentleman, who, according to his 
years, ſhould be in the decline of bis liſe, but, having 
ever been very careful of his perſon, and always. had a 
very eaſy fortune, time has made but a very littlegim-. 
preſſion either by wrinkles on his forehead, - or traces 


| a in his. brain. His perſon is well! turned, of a good 


height. He is very ready at that fort of diſcourſe with 
which men ufually entertain women. He has all bis. 
life dreſſed very. well, and remembers habits as otheis: 
do men. He can fmile when one ipeaks. to him, and 
laughs eaſily. He knows the hiſtory of every mode, 
and can inform you from which of the Erench king's: 
wenches our wives and daughters had this manner of 
curling their hair, that way of placing their heods ;; 
whoſe frailty was covered by ſuch a fort of petticoat, . 
and whoſe vanity to ſhew her foot, made that: part of” 
the drefs ſo ſhort in fach a year. In a word, all his- 
converſation and knowledge have been in the female 
world: as other-men of his age will take notice to you 


= hat ſuch a miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an occa- 


fion, he will tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth. 
danced at court, fich a woman was then ſmitten, an- 
other was taken with hin at the head of his troop in the 
Park. In all theſe important relations, he has ever 
about the ſame time received a kind glance or a blow 
of a fan from ſome celebrated benuty, mother of the- 
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preſent lord ſuch- a- one. If you ſpeak of a young com - 
moner that ſaid a lively thing in the houſe, he ſtarts up, 
© He has good blood. in his veins, Tom Mirabell be- 


got him, the rogue cheated me in that affair; that 
© young fellows mother uſed me more like a dog than 


© any woman I ever made advances to.“ This way of 
talking of his very much enlivens the converſation 
among us of a more ſedate turn; and I find there is 
not one of the company, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak 
at all, but ſpeaks of him as of that fort of man who is 
uſually called a well-bred fine gentleman. To conclude 


his character, where women are not concerned, he is an 


honeſt worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether 
am next to ſpeak of, as one of our company; for he 
viſits us but ſeldom, but, when he does it, add to every 


man elſe a new enjoyment of himſelf. He is a clergy- 


man, a very philoſophic man, of general learning, 


great ſanctity of life, and the moſt exact good breed- 


ing. He has the misfortune to be of a very weak con- 


ſtitution; and conſequently cannot accept of ſuch cares. 
and buſineſs as preferments in his function would oblige 
him to: he is therefore among divines what a chamber- 


counſellor is among lawyers. The probity of his mind, 
and the integrity of his life, create him followers, as be- 


ing. eloquent or loud advances others. He ſeldom in- 
- troduces the ſubject he ſpeaks upon; but we are ſo far 
gone in years, that he obſerves when he is among us, 
an earneſtneſs to have him fall on ſome divine topic, 


which he always treats with much authority, as one 


who has no intereſts in this world, as one who is haſten- 


. ing to the object of all his wiſhes, and coneeives hope 
from his decays and infirmities. Fheſe are my or "_ 


_ companions, 
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E 4 puoi . fo re ſudio PO adberet, 

Aut quibus in rebus. multum ſumus ante morati, 

Atque in qua ration? fuit contenta magis mens, 

In ſomnis eadem png videmur obire. 

: Lucr. 1. 3. v. 9: 59- 
— | hat 2 es phaſe, what moſt delight, , 
And fill mens thoughts, ; ny dream them ver at night. 


Cx EEC H. 
| T* one of my late rambles, or rather.ſpeculations, 1 


looked into the great hall where the bank is kept, 
and was not a little pleaſed to fee the directors, ſerreta- 
ries, and clerks, with all the other members of that 
wealthy corporation, ranged in their ſeveral ſtations,” 
according to the parts they act in that juſt and regular 
oeconomy. This revived in iny meinory the many dif- 
courſes which I had both read and heard concerning the 
decay of public credit; with the methods of reſtori ring it, 
and which, in my opinion, have always been defective, 
becauſe they have always been made with an 2 to ſepa · 

rate intereſts, and party- principles. * 

Tux thoughts of the day gave my mind employment | 
for the whole night, fo that I fell inſenſibly into a kind 
of methodicat dream, which diſpoſed all my contempla- 
tions into a viſion or allegory, or what elſe the reader 
ſhall pleaſe to call it. 

Mernovchr I returned to the great hall, where * 
had been the morning before, but, to my ſuprize, in- 
ſtead of the company that J left there, I ſaw towards 
the upper end of the hall, a beautiful virgin, ſeated 
on a throne of gold. Her name, as they told me, 
was Public Credit. The walls, inſtead of being a- 
dorned with pictures and maps, were hung with many 
acts of parliament written in golden letters. At the 
upper end of the hall was the * Charta, with 

te 
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the act of uniformity on the right hand, and, the act 
of toleration on the left. At tbe lower end of the halt 


was the act of ſettlement, which was placed full in the 
eye of the virgin that ſat upon the throne Both the 


fides of the hall were covered with fuch acts of parlia- 


ment as had been made for the eſtabliſhment of publick 
funds. The lady feemed to fet an unfperkable value. 


upon theſe, ſeveral peices of furniture, inomuch that 


ſhe often refreſhed her. eye with them, and often ſmi- 
led with a fecret pleaſure, as ſhe looked upon then; 


but, at the ſame time, ſhewed a very particular unea- 


ſineſs, if ſhe ſaw any thing approaching that might 


hurt them. She appeared indeed inſinitely timaurous in 


all her behaviour: and, whether it was from the de- 


heacy of her conſtitution, or that ſhe was troubled with 
vapours, as I was afterwards told by ene who I found 
was none of her well-wiſhers, ſhe changed colour, and 
ſtartled at every thing ſhe heard. She was likewiſe, as I 
afterwards found, a greater valetudinarian than any I 
had ever met with, even in her own ſex, and ſubject to 
fuch momentary conſumptions, that in the twinkling: 


of an eye, ſhe would fall away from the moſt florid 
complexion, and the moſt healthful ſtate of body, and _ 
wither into a ſkeleton. Her recqveries were often as 
ſudden as her decays, inſomuch that ſhe would revive in 
a moment out of a waſting diſtemper, into a habit of 


the higheſt health and vigour. -- | 


I had very ſoon an opportunity of obſerving theſe 
quick turns and changes in her conſtitution. There ſat 
at her feet a. couple of ſecretaries, who received every 


hour letters from all. parts of the world, which the one: 


or the other of them was perpetually reading to her; 


and, according to the news ſhe heard, to which ſhe was 


exceedingly attentive, ſhe changed eolour, and diſcover-. 


ed many ſymptoms of health or ſickneſs. 
BE HIN D the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 
of money, which were piled. upon one another ſo high, 


that they touched the cieling, The floor, on her 
right hand, and on her left, was covered with vaſt ſums 


af gold that rofe up. in pyramids on either ſide of her. 
but this I did not io much wonder at, when I heard, 
upon inguiry, that ſhe had the fame virtue in her touch, 
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which the poets tell us a Lydian king was formerly paſa 
ſelled of: and that ſhe could convert whatever ſhe. 
pleaſed into that. precious metal. e | 
ArTER a little dizzineſs, and confuſed hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with. in a dream, 
methought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, 
and there en tered half a dozen of the moſt hideous 
phantoms that I had ever ſeen, even in a dream, before 
that time. They came in two by two, though matched in 
the moſt diſſociable manner, and mingled together in . 
kind of dance. It would. be tedious to, deforibe their 
habits and perſons, for which reaſon I ſhall only inform 
my reader, that the firſt couple was Tyranny and Anar- 
chy, the ſecond were Bigotry and. Atheiſm, the third. 
the genius of a commonwealtbh, and a young man of a- 
bout twenty-two years of age, whoſe. name I could not 
learn, He had a, ſword in his right hand, which in the 
dance he often brandiſhed at the act of ſettlement ; and. 
a citizen, who ſtood by me, whiſpered in my ear, that 
he ſaw a ſpunge in his left hand. The dance of fo many 
jarring natures, , put me in mind of the ſun, moon, and 
earth, in the rehearſal, that danced together for no o- 


ther end but to eclipſe one another. 


Tas reader will eaſily fappoſe, by what has been 
before ſaid, that the lady on the throne would have, 
been almoſt frighted to. diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but any 
one of theſe ſpefres; what then muſt have been her 
condition when ſhe ſav them all in a body! ſhe fainted: 
and died away at. the ſight. | | 


Et neque jam color eſt aniſio candore rubori; 

Nec vigor, et vires, et que modo viſa placebant ; N 
Nec corpus remanet— Ovid. Met. I. 3. v. 491. 

— Her ſpirits faiot, | Ho 

Her blooming cheeks aſſume a pallid teint, 
And ſcarce her form remains. 


„ |F 


TukRkE was as great a change in the hill of money 
bags, and the heaps of money; the former ſhrinkin 
and falling into fo. many empty bags, that 1 now found. 


not above a tenth part of them had been filled with mo- 
ney. The reſt that took up the ſame ſpace, and made 


the 
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the ſame figure as the bags that were really filled with 
money, had been blown up with air, and called into 
my memory the bags full of wind, which Homer tells 
us his hero received as a preſent from /Zo/us. The great 
heaps of gold on either fide the throne, now appeared to 
be only heaps of paper, or little piles of notched ſticks, 
bound up together in bundles, like Bath faggots. 
_* WairsTI was lamenting this ſudden defolation that 
had been made before me, the whole ſcene vaniſhed : in 
the room of the frightful ſpectres, there now entered a 
ſecond dance of apparitions very agreeably matched to- 
gether, and made up of very amiable phantoms. The 
firſt pair was liberty with monarchy at her right hand: 
the ſecond was moderation leading in religion; and 
the third a perſon whom I had never ſeen, with the ge- 
nius of Great Britain. At the firſt entrance the lady re- 
vived, the bags ſwelled to their former bulk, the piles 
of faggots, and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of 
guineas: and, for my own part, I. was ſo tranſported 
with joy, that I awaked, though I muſt confeſs, I would 
fain have fallen aſleep ag in to have cloſed my viſion, if 
I could have done it. x ants | > 
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——Foregii mortalem altigue ſilent i? 


Dune f uncommon ſilence and reſerve. 


NN author, when he firſt appears in the wo ile, 
14 very apt to believe it has nothing to think of but 
1 his performances. With a good ſhare of this.vanity in 
1 my heart, I made it my buſineſs theſe three days to 
liſten after my own fame, and as. I have ſometimes 
1 met with circumſtances which did not diſpleaſe me, 
3} a I have been encountered by others which gave me as. 
| much mortification. It is incredible to think how 
empty I have in this time obſerved ſome part of the 
ſpecies to be, what mere blanks they are when they firſt 
| - Come 
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come abroad in the morning, how utterly they are at 

a ſtand till they are ſet a- going by ſome paragraph in 
2 news- papers: ſuch perſons are very acceptable to a 
young author, for they deſire no more in any thing but 


to be new, to be agreeable. If I found conſolation a- 


mong ſuch, I was as much diſquieted by the incapa- 


| city of others. Theſe are mortals who have a certain 
| curiolity without power of reflexion, and peruſed my 
papers like ſpectators rather than readers. But there is 


ſo little pleaſure in inquiries that ſo nearly concern our- 
ſelves, (it being the worſt way in the world to fame, to 
be too anxious about it) that, upon the whole, I reſolved, 
for the future, to go on in my ordinary way ; and with- 


out too much fear or hope about the buſineſs of reputa- 


tion, to be very careful of the deſign of my actions, but 


very negligent of the conſequences of them. 


. „ o 3 
Ir is an endleſs and frivolous purſuit to act by any 
other rule than the care of ſatisfying our own minds in 
what we do. One would think a ſilent man, who con- 


\ cerned himfelf with no one breathing, ſhould be very 


little liable to miſinterpretations; and yet, I remember, 
I was once taken up for a Jeſuit, for no other reaſon but 
my profound taciturnity. It is from this misfortune, 


that to be out of harm's way, I have ever fince affected 
crouds. He who comes into aſſemblies only to gratify 


his curioſity, and not to make a figure, enjoys the 
pleaſures of retirment in a- more exquiſite degree, than 
he poſſibly could in his cloſet ; the lover, the ambiti- 
ous, and the miſer, are followed thither by a worſe 
croud than any they can withdraw from. To be ex- 
empt fiom the paſſions with which others are tor- 
mented, is the only pleaſing ſolitude. I can very juſt- 
ly fay with the ancient ſage, I am never leſi alone than 
hen alone. As Tam inſigniſicant to the company in 
Public places, and as it is viſible J do not come thither as 
moſt do, to ſhew myſelf ; I gratity the vanity of all who 


Pretend to make an appearance, and have often as kind 
| looks f.om well dreſſed gentlemen and ladys, as a poet 


would beſtow upon one of his audience. There are ſo 
many gratiſications attend this public fort of obſcuri- 
ty, that ſome little diſtaſtes I daily receive have loſt their 


anguiſh ; and I did the other day, without the leaſt diſ- 


pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, overhear one ſay of me, That ** fellow ; 
and another anſwer, I have known the felion's face 


theſe twelve years, and ſo muſt you ; but I believe you 3 
are the firfi, ever aſked who he was. There are, I mutt 


"confeſs, many to whom my perfon is as well known as 


that of their neareſt relations, who give themſelves no 3 
farther trouble about calling me by my name or qua- 
ſpeak of me very currently by Mr What do ze 


lity, but 
call him. | 


To make up for theſe trivial diſadvantages, I have 
the high ſatisfaction of beholding all nature with an un- 
prejudiced eye; and, having nothing to do with mens Wl 
. patlions or intereſts, I'can, with the greater ſagacity, Wi 


conſider their talents, manners, -failings, and merits. 


IT is remarkable, that thoſe who want any one 
ſenſe, poſſeſs the others with greater force and vivaci: 
ty. Thus my want of, or rather reſignation, of ſpeech, 
gives me all the advantages of a dumb man. I have, 


methinks, a more than ordinary penetration in ſecing ; 


and flatter myſelf that I have looked into the higheſt, 
and loweft of mankind, and make ſhrewd gueſſes; with- 
out being admitted to their converſation, at the inmoſt 8 
thoughts and reflexions of all whom I behold. It is 
from hence that good or ill fortune has no manner of 
force towards affecting my judgment. I fee men flou- i 
riſhing in courts, and languifhing in Jails, without be- 
ing prejudiced from their circumſtances to their favour 
or diſadvantage ; but from their mward manner of bear- 
ing their condition, often pity the proſperous, and ad- 
mire the unhappy. | C 
Thosk who converſe with the dumb, know from 


the turn of their eyes, and the changes of their coun- 
tenance, their ſentiments of the objects before thein. 


T have indulged my ſilence to ſuch an extravagance that 9 


the few who are intimate with me, anſwer my miles 


-withconcurrent ſentences, and argue to the very point 


J ſhaked my head at without my fpeaking. . WII I 
Ho uE VCOM B was very entertaining the other night 
at a play, to a gentleman who fat on his right hand, 
while I was at his left. The gentleman. believed Wt x 
was talking to himſelf, when upon my looking with 
great approbation at a young thing in a box before us, 


* 


he 
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0 he ſaid, © I am quite of another opinion, She has, 1 
ace ill allow, a very pleaſing aſpect, but methinks that 


W- ſimplicity in her countenance is rather childiih than 
( innocent.” When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 
ſaid, I grant her dreſs is very becoming, but perhaps 


| 6s 
no « the merit of that choice is owing to her mother; for 
ua- © though, continued he, I allow a beauty to be as mucly 
e © to be commended for the elegance of her dreſs, as a 
< wit for that of his language; yet if ſhe has ſtolen 
ave © the colour of her ribbands from another, or had ad- 
un- vice about her trimmings, I ſhall not allow her the 
ens © praiſe of dreſs, any more than I would call a plagiary 
* an author.” When I threw my eye towards the next 


woman to her, W1LL ſpoke whit J looked, according 
to his romantic imagination, in the following manner. 

© BEHoLD, you who dare, that charming virgin; 
© behold the beauty of her perſon chaſtiſed by the in- 
© nocence of her thoughts Chaſtity, good- nature, 
© and affability, are the graces that play in her coun- 


by ( tenance ; ſhe knows ſhe is handſome, but ſhe knows 
ich- ſne is good. Conſcious beauty adorned with conſci- 
noſt | ous virtue! what a ſpirit is there in thoſe eyes! 
t is what a bloom in that perſon ! how is the whole wo- 
of man expreſſed in her appearance! her air has the 
ou. beauty of motion, and her look the force of language.“ 


Ir was prudence to turn away my eyes from this 
object, and therefore I turned them to the thoughtlets 
creatures who make up the lump of that ſex, and move 
ad- knowing eye no more than the portraitures of inſig- 
ifcant people by ordinary painters, which are but 
Wpictures of pictures. | e 


eſt Tus the working of my own mind is the gene- 
MY al entertainment of my life; I never enter into the 
hat ommerce of diſcourſe with any but my particular 


riends, and not in public even with them. Such an ha- 


wax dit has perhaps raiſed in me uncommon reflexions ; but 
"59 his effect I cannot communicate but by my writings. 
ight Ps my pleaſures are almoſt wholly confined to thoſe of 
1 he light, I take it for a peculiar happineſs that I have 
5 Always had an ealy and familiar admittance to the fair 
1 x. If I never praiſed or flattered, I never belied nor 


ontradicted them. As theſe compoſe half the world, 
Vox. | # C | and 
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and are, by the juſt complaiſance and gallantry of our "oF 
nation, the more powerful part of our people, I ſhall 
dedicate a conſiderable ſhare of thefe my ſpeculations Wl 
to their ſervice, and ſhall lead the young through al! 
the becoming duties of virginity, marriage, and wi- 
dow-hood. When it is a woman's day in my works, a 
I ſhall endeavour at a ſtyle and air ſuitable to their un- 
derſtanding. When F ay this, I muſt be underſtood to 
mean, that I ſhall not lower but exalt the ſubjects I treat 
upon. Diſcqurſe for their entertainment, is not to be 
debaſed but refined. A man may appear learned with- 
out talking ſentences, as in his ordinary geſture he 
diſcovers he can dance, though he does not cut ca. 
pers. In a word, I ſhall take it for the greateſt glory 
of my work, if, among reaſonable women, this paper 
may furniſh tea-table talk. In order to it, I ſhall treat 
on matters which relate to females, as they are con- 
- cerned to approach or fly from the other ſex, or as 
they are tied to them by blood, intereſt, or affection. 
Upon this occaſion I think it but reaſonable to declare, 
that whatever {kill I may have in fpeculation, I ſhall 
never betray what the eyes of lovers ſay to each other 
in my preſence, At the ſame time I ſhall not think my- 
If obliged, by this promiſe, to conceal any falſe pro- 
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teſtations which I obſerve made by glances in public 

aſſemblies; but endeavour. to make both ſexes appear r. 
in their conduct what they are in their hearts. By P 
this means, love, during the time of my ſpeculations, WW"* 


ſhall be carried on with the ſame ſincerity as any other 
affairs of leſs conſideration. As this is the greateſt 
concern, men ſhall be from henceforth liable to the 
oreateſt reproach for miſbehaviour. in it. Falſhood in WW<*< 
love ſhall hereafter bear a blacker aſpect, than infideli- i 

ty in friendſhip, or villany in buſineſs. For this great 
and good end, all breaches againſt that noble paſſion, M 
the cement of ſociety, ſhall be ſeverely examined. But 1 
this, and all other matters looſely hinted at now, and 
in my former papers, ſhall have their proper place in 
my following diſcourſes: the preſent writing is only to 
admoniſh the world, that they ſhall not find me an idle } 


but a buſy ſpectator. 1 
e Ty eſalay, Vel 
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4. 
our 
ral! . | | | 
= Y N® 5. Tueſday, March 6. 
wi- | | 
rks, SpeFtatum admiſſi riſum tencatis 9— . 
un- | | ; Hog. Ars Poet. v. 5. 
1 to | | | 
* Admitted to the ftght, wou'd you not laugh? 
be | | 
he N opera may be allowed to be extravagantly la- 
ca. viſh in its decorations, as its only deſigu is to gra- 
ory tify the ſenſes, and keep up an indolent attention in the 
per audience. Common ſenſe, however, requires, that 
reat there ſhould be nothing in the ſcenes and machines 
on- which may appear childiſh and abſurd. How would. 
r as the wits of King Charles's time have laughed to have 
jon. WM ſen Nicolini expoſed to a tempeſt in robes of ermine, 
are, Mand failing in an open boat upon a ſea of paſteboard ? 
hall What a field of rallery would they have been let into, 
ther had they been entertained with painted dragoons ſ-it- 
my- ting wild-fire, enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders 
pro- wares, and real caſcades in artificial: landikips ? A 
"EN little ſkill in criticiſm would inform us, that ſhadows and 
pear realities ought not to be mixed together in the ſame 
By piece; and that the ſcenes which are deſigned as the 
ions, ¶repreſentations of nature, ſhould be filled with reſem- 
Os blances, and not with the things themſelves. If one 
ateſt would repreſent a wide champaign country filled with 
) the herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the 
d in country only upon the ſcenes, and to croud ſeveral parts 
FEY of the ſtage with ſheep and oxen. This is joining toge- 
great ther inconſiſtencies, and making the decoration partly 
ſion, real, and partly imaginary. I would recommend what 
But I have faid here, to the directors, as well as to the ad- 
and mirers of our modern opera. 5 | 
a As I was walking in the ſtreets about a fortnight ago, 
ly to | faw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of little 
n idle birds upon his ſhoulder; and, as I was wondering with 


myſelf what uſe he would put them to, he was met 
very luckily by an acquaintance, who had the ſame 
” a - curiolity. 
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able entertainment for the winter-ſeaſon, the opera of 
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curioſity. Upon his aſking him what he had upon his 
ſhoulder, he told him that he had been buying fparrows li 
for the opera. Sparrows for the opera, ſays his friend, 
licking his lips, what, are they to be roaſted ? No, no, 
ſays the other, they are to enter towards the end of the 
firſt act, and to fly about the ſtage | 6 
Tals ſtrange dialogue awakened my curioſity fo far, 
that I immediately bought the opera, by which means 
I perceived that the ſparrows were to act the part of 
ſinging birds in a delightful grove ; though, upon a 
nearer inquiry I found the ſparrows put the ſame trick. 


upon the audience, that Sir Martin Mar-all practiſed 


upon his miſtreſs; for though they flew in fight, the 
muſic proceeded from a concert of flagelets and bird- 
calls which were planted behind the ſcenes. At the ſame 
time I made this diſcovery, I found by the diſcourſe of 
the actors, that there were great deſigns on foot for the 
improvement of the opera; that it had been propoſed i 
to break down a part of the wall, and to ſurpriſe the 
audience with a party of an hundred horſe, and that 8 
there was actually a project of bringing the New-river F 
into the houſe, to be employed in jetteaus and water- 
works. This project, as I have ſince heard, is poſt- i 
poned till the ſummer-ſeaſon; when it is thought the 
coolneſs that proceeds from fountains and caſcades 
will be more acceptable and refreſhing to people of 
quality. In the mean time, to find out a more agree- i 


FA -m tis a. 


Rinaldo is filled with thunder and lightning, illumi- i 
nations and fire works; which the audience may look 
upon without catching cold, and indeed without much 
danger of being burnt; for there are ſeveral engines 
filled with water, and ready to play at a minute's warn- iſ 
ing, in caſe any ſuch accident ſhould happen. How- i 
ever, as I have a very great friendſhip for the owner of i 
this theatre, I hope that he has been wiſe enough to in- 
fare his houſe before he would let this opera be ated i 
in it. 5 | | 4 
IT is' no wonder, that thoſe ſcenes ſhould be very 
ſurpriſing, which were contrived by two poets of dit⸗ 
ferent nations, and raiſed by two magicians of dit- 
ferent ſexes. Arinida, as we are told in the argu- 
| | | ; ment, 
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ment, was an Amazonian enchantreſs, and poor ſignior 
Caſſani, as we learn from the perſons repreſented, a 
Chriſtian conjurer (Mago Chriſtiano). I mult confeſs 
I am very much puzzled to find how an Amazon ſhould 
be verſed in the black art, or how a good Chriſtian, 
for ſuch is the part of the magician, ſhould deal with 
the devil. | = | 

To conſider the poet after the conjurer, I ſhall give 
you a taſte of the Italian from the firſt lines of his pre- 
face. Eccoti, benigno lettore, un parto di poche ſere, che 
ſe ben nato di notte, non e pero abort di teuebre, ma ſi fara 
conoſcere figlio d' Appollo con qualche raggio di Parnaſſo. 
Behold, gentle reader, the birth of a few evenings, which, 
though it be the offspring of the night, is not the abortive 
of darkneſs, but will make itſelf known to be the ſon of 
Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnaſſus. He afterwards 
proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of our 
age, and to acquaint us, in the ſame ſubliinity of ſtyle, 
that he compoſed this opera in a fortnight. Such are 
"IM the wits, to whoſe taſtes we ſo ambitiouſly conform our- 
ſelves. The truth of it is, the fineſt writers among 
the modern Italians expreſs themſ{clves in ſuch a florid 
form of words, and ſuch tedious circumlocutions, as 
are uſed by none but pedants in our own country: and 
at the ſame time fill their writings with ſuch poor 
imaginations and conceits, As our yonths are aſhamed 
of before they have been two years at the univerſity. 
Some may be apt to think, that it is the difference of 
genius which produces this difference in the works 
of the two nations; but, to ſhew there is nothing in 
this, if we look into the writings of the old Italians, 
ſuch as Cicero and Virgil, we ſhall find that the Eng- 
Iiſh writers, in their way of thinking and expreſſing 
themſelves, reſemble thoſe authors much more than 
the modern Italians pretend to do. And, as for.the 
poet himſelf, from whom the dreams of this opera 
are taken, I muſt entirely agree with Monſieur Bolleau, 
that one verſe in Virgil is worth all the clincant or 
tinſel of Taſſo. | | 1 | 

Bur to return to the ſparrows; there have been ſo 
many flights of them let looſe in this opera, that it is 
feared the houſe will never get rid of them; and that in 
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bed- chamber, or perching upon a king's throne; be- 


: impoſſible for the cat to kill them all, and that conſe- 


occaſion, I do not hear that any of the performers in 1 


reader, that I hear there is a treaty on foot with Lon- 
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other plays they may make their entrance in very wrong 
and improper ſcenes, ſo as to be ſeen flying in a lady's 


ſides the inconveniences which the heads of the au- 
dience may ſometimes ſuffer from them. I am credibly 
informed, that there was once a deſign of caſting into 
an opera the ſtory of Whittington and his cat, and that 
in order to it, there had been got together a great 
quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the 
play-houſe, very prudently conſidered that it would be 


quently the princes of the ſtage might be as much in- 
feſted with mice, as the prince of the iſland was before 
the cat's arrival upon it; for which reaſon he would 
not permit it to be acted in his houſe. And, indeed, I 
cannot blame him; for, as he ſaid very well upon that 


our opera pretend to equal the famous Pied piper, who 
made all the mice of a great town in Germany follow 
his muſic, and by that means cleared the place of thoſe 
little noxious animals = | =, 

Beyrore I diſmiſs this paper, I muſt inform my 


don and Wiſe, who will be apointed gardeners of the 
play-houſe, to furniſh the opera of Rinaldo and Arimida Wi 
with an orange-grove; and that the next time it is acted, 
the ſinging-birds will be perſonated by Tom Tits: the 
undertakers being reſolved to ſpare neither pains nor n 
money for the gratification of the audience. C. 


fir. edueſla 


0 5. | 
rong 
d y 8 4 wo : 

be- 1 = WT > 

au- vo 6. Wedneſday, March 7. 
libly | 5 . 

into Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 
that Si juoeris vetulo non aſſurrexerat—— 8 | 
reat © ; 8 Jvv. Sat. 13. I. 54. 
the ua, impious then ( ſo much was age rever'd) 
d a For youth to keep their ſeat, when an old man appear d. 
nie- 
in- 


l Know no evil under the ſun fo great as the abuſe 
2 9 | of the underſtanding, and yet there 1 no one vice 
11 ore common. Tt has diffuſed itſelf through both 
Nees, and all qualities of mankind. and there is hard- 
y that perſon to be found, who is not more concerned 
or the reputation of wit and ſenſe, than honeſty and 
irtue. But this unhappy affectation of being wiſe ra- 
ber than honeſt, witty than good-natur'd, is the ſource 
f moſt of the ill habits of life. Such falſe impreſſions 
re owing to the abandoned writings of men of wit, and 
he aukward imitation of the reſt of mankind. _ 
Fox this reaſon Sir Roo ER was faying laſt night, 
hat he was of opinion none but men of fine parts de- 
ere to be hanged. The reflections of ſuch men are ſo 
dc! icate upon all occurrences which they are concerned 
n, that they ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinary 
Yfamy and puniſhment, for offending againſt fuch quick 
admonitions as their own fouls give them, and blunting 
he fine edge of their minds in ſuch a manner, that they 


flower capacities. There is no greater monſter in being, 
than a very ill man of great parts: he lives like a man 
ana palſy, with one fide of him dead. While, perhaps, 
ee enjoy's the ſatisfaction of luxury of wealth, of ambi- 
ion, he has loſt the taſte of good-will, of friendſhip, 
ef Innocence. Scarecrow, the .beggar in Lincoln's inn- 
fields, who diſabled himſelf in his right leg, and aſks 
a ms all day, to get himſelf a warm ſupper and a trull 
at night, is not half ſo deſpicable a wretch as ſuch a 
man of ſenſe. The beggar has no reliſh above ſenſa- 
tions; 


27a) 


are no more ſhocked at vice and folly, than men of 
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minates his ſatisfactions and enjoy ments within the ſup. 
ply of his own neceſſities and paſſions, is, ſays Sir Ro- 1 


age, as to act according to nature and reaſon, a ſelfih i 


is hopping inſtead of walking, he is not in his entire A" 


What I aim at, fays he, is to repreſent, that I am oi 


— y——— 54 2 —— — — 


manners, is of all things the moſt inexcuſable. Reaſon 


ſons, but at ſome. times of a whole people; and per- 


beauty will not paſs upon men of honeſt minds and} 
true taſte. Sir Richard Blackmore ſays, with as much 
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tions; * finds reſt more agreeable than motion; and 
while he has a warm fire and his doxy, hever reflects 
that he deſerves to be whipped. Every man who ter. I 5 1 


GER, in my eye, as poor a rogue as SCAFEcrOW. Fut, 


an air. But to me, who am ſo whimſical in a corrupt 


man, in the moſt ſhining circumſtance and equipage, M 
appears in the fame condition with the fellow above- 1 


mentioned, but more contemptible, in proportion to 
what more he robs the publick of, and enjoys above him. | 4 
J lay it down therefore for a rule, that the whole man i 
to move together; that every action of any importance, 1 

is to have a proſpect of public good; and that the 1 
neral tendency of our indifferent actions onght to be 
agreeable to the dictates of reaſon, of religion of good 


breeding; without this, a man, as I before have hinted, I 


8 


8 1 I rs 
p 5 v5. 


and proper motion. - 

WHILE the honeſt knight was thus bewildering im- 8 
ſelf in good ſtarts. I looked attentively upon bim, 
which made him, I thought, collect his mind a little. 


opinion, to poliſh our underſtandings, and neglect our 


ſhould govern paſſi ion, but, inſtead of that, you ſee, it 
js often ſubſervient to it, and as unaccountable as one 
would think it, a wiſe man is not always a good man : 
This degeneracy is not only the guilt of particular per- 


haps it may appear upon examination, that the moſt po-W 
lite ages arc the leaſt virtuous. This may be- atridu-B 0 
ted to the folly of admitting wit and learning as meritſf 

in themſelves, without conſidering the application of 
them. By this means it becomes a rule, not ſo much 
to regard what we do, as how we do it. But this fall 


good 
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OC bod ſenſe as virtue, It is a mighty diſhonour and ſhame 
CCS 
1 


cla excellent faculties and abundance of wit to humour 2 
wi 2 4 pleaſe men in their vices and follies. The great enemy 
© up- nanlind, notwithſtanding his wit and angelic facul- 


af 1 es, is the moſt odious being in the whole creation. He 
But, goes on ſoon after to ſay very generouſly, that he un- 
Virtue, ertook the writing e- his poem to reſcue the muſes out 


0 if the hands of raviſhers, to r:ſlore them to their ſweet and 
8 4ſie mar ſions, and to engage them in au employment ſuitable 
n V„/eir digniiy. This certainly ought to be the purpoſe 


elt e every man who appears in public, and whoever 
"Page, oes not proceed upon that foundation, injures his 
above. ountry as faſt as he ſucceeds in his ſtudies. When 
3 odeſty ceaſes to be the chief ornament of one ſex, and 


e him. tegrity of the other, ſociety is upon a wrong baſis, 


man 1 nd we ſhall be, ever after, without rules to guide our 

tance, dgment, in what is really becoming and ornamental. 

be ge- Nature and reaſon direct one thing, paſſion and humour 

to be another: to follow the dictates of the two latter, is 

good ing into a road that is both endleſs and intricate ; | 
rinted, al when we purſue the other, our paſſage is delightful, of þ 


ps 1 nd what we aim at eaſily attainable. 8 

I do not doubt but England is at preſent as polite 
nation as any in the world; but any inan who thinks 
an eaſily ſee, that the affetaition of being gay and in 
aſhion, has very near eaten up our good ſenſe and our 
eligion. Is there any thing ſo juſt as that mode 
and gallantry ſhould be built upon exerting ourſelves 
n what is proper and agreeable to the inſtitutions of 


Z him- 1 
; him, 2 

little. 
am : of . : 
ct our 


ſee, ug oſtice and piety among us? And yet, is there any 
as one ning more common than that we run in perfect contra- 
| man icon to them? All which is ſupported by no other 
r pc yretenſion, than that it is done with what we call a good 
1d per- race. | | 

ft pol Nor RHINO ought to be held laudable or becoming, 
itribu- ut what nature itſelf ſhould prompt us to think ſo. 
merit eſpect to all kind of ſuperiors is founded, methinks, 
on "i pon inſtin& ; and yet what iSridiculous as age? I 
m 


make this abrupt tranſition to the mention of this vice 
ore than any other, in order to introduce a little ſtory, - 
which I think a pretty inſtance that the moſt polite age 
is in danger of being the moſt vicious, 5 
„ 1 — 
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Ir happened at Athens, during a public repreſen- 


R a 


good man buſtled through the croud accordingly; 
But on thoſe occaſions, there were alſo particular 


received him among them. The Athenians being ſud. 


their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe; 


RN” 7. T. burſday, March 8. 


Somnia, terrores magicns, miracula, ſagas, 
Mocturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala rides s 
; ON Ho. Ep. 2. 1. 2. V. 208. 


Viſions, and magic ſpell, can you deſpiſe, | 
And laugh at witches, ghoſts, and prodigies ? 


CF * OING yeſterday to dine. with an old acquaint- 
-ance, I had the misfortune to find his whole fa- 


mily very much dejected. Upon aſking him the occa- | 


ſion of it, he told me, that his wife had dreamed a 


ſtrange dream the night before, which they were afraid 


portended ſome misfortune to theinſelves, or to their 
children. At her coming into the room. LT obſerved 
a ſettled melancholy in her countenance, which I ſhould 

| ons have 


tation of ſome play exhibited in honour of the com- 
mon wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for 
a place ſuitable to his age and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen who obſerved the difficulty and con- 
fuſion he was in, made ſigns to him that they would 
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accommodate him if he came where they ſat: the 
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but when he came to the ſeats to which he was in- 
vited, the jeſt was to fit cloſe, and expoſe him, as 
he ſtood out of countenance, to the whole audience. 
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The frolic went round all the Athenian benches, 
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places aſſigned for foreigners; when the good man 
"= 


ſculked towards the boxes appointed for the Lacedz. 
monians, that honeſt people, more virtuous than po- 
lite, roſe up all to a man, and with the greateſt reſpect 
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denly touched with a ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and 


and the old n:an cried out, The Athenians underſ/andÞ 
what is geod, but the Lacedemunians practiſe iti R 
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reſen-Mave been troubled for, had 1 not heard from whence 
com- proceeded. We were no ſooner ſat down, but after 
ite for Having looked upon me a little, while, My dear, ſays 

of the e, turning to her huſband, you may now /ee the ſiran- 

1 con. „ that was in the candle laſt night. Soon after this, 
would they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at 
: the ee lower end of the table told her. that he was to go 


ng! y ; 0 join-hand on Thurſday. _Thur/aey 7 ſays ſhe, No, 
as in- le, i it pleaſe Cod, yu ſhall not begin upon Childerma 
| tell your writing-maſter that Friday will be ſoon e- 


m, as 

"=o 1 ough. I was reflecting With myſelf on the oddneſs of 
nches, er fancy, and wondering that any body would eſtabliſh 
icular as a rule to loſe a day in every week. In the midft 
| man MM theſe my muſings ſhe deſired me to reach her a little 


It upon the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch a 
epidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop 
y the way ; at which ſhe immediatly ſtartled, and 


.cedz. 
n po- 
reſpet 


g ſud. id it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank; 
e, and d obſerving the concern of the whole table, began 
lauſe ; WW conſider myſelf, with ſome confuſion, as a perſon 
r/iand at had brought a diſaſter upon the family. J he lady, 


R Ap werer, recovering herſelf after a little ſpace, faid to 
r huſband, with a ſigh. My dear, misfortunes never 
hne ſingle. My friend, I found, acted but an under- 
art at his table, and being a man of more good na- 
re than underſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to fall 
with all the paſſions and humours of his yoke- 
low : Do not you remember, child, ſays ſhe, that the 
igeon-houſe fell the very afternoon that our careleſi wench 
pilt the ſalt upon the table © Tes, ſays he, my dear, and 
he next poſt brought us an account of the baitle of A. 
zanza. The reader may gueſs at the figure I made, 
fter having done all -this miſchief. I diſpatched my 
inner, as ſoon as I could, with my uſual taciturnity, 
ben to my utter confuſion, the lady teeing me quit- 
Ing my knife and fork, and laying them acroſs one 
nother upon my plate, deſired me that I would hu- 
our her ſo far as to take them out of that figure, and 
lace them fide by ſide. What the abſurdity was 
hich I had commited I did not know, but I fup- 
oled there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in it; 
nd therefore in obedience to the lady of the houſe, 
44 is 
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I diſpoſed of my knife and fork in -two parallel 
lines, which is the figure I ſhall always lay them 
in for the future, though I do not know any reaſon | 
for it. 

IT is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, 18 
quickly found, by the lady's looks that ſhe regarded i 
me as: a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate ll 
aſpect. For which reaſon I took my leave immediate. 
ly after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Up. 
on my return home, I fell into a profound contempla. Wl 
tion on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies nl 
of mankind; how they ſubject us to imaginary af. 
flictions, and additional ſorrows, that do not properly 
come within our lot. As if the natural calamitics o 
life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indiffe- WM 
rent circumſtances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much 
from trifling accidents, as from real evils. I have 
known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt ; and 
| have ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his appe ll 
tite, upon the plucking of a merry thought. A ſcreech Wl 
owl at midnight has alarmed a family more than 28 
band of robbers ; nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck 
more terror than the roring of a lion. There is no- 
thing fo inconſiderable, which may not appear dread- 
ful to an imagination that is filled with omens and pro- 
gnoſtics. A ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoot up 
into prodigies. | 

I remember I was once in a mixed aſſembly, that 
was full of noiſe and mirth, when, on a ſudden an old 
woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in 
company. Tlis remark ſtruck a panic terror into ſe- 
veral who were preſer.t, inſomuch that one or two of the 
ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend of 
mine taking notice, that one of our female companion 
was big with chid, affirmed there were fourteen in the 
room, and that, Inſtead of portending one of the 
company ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them 
ſhould be born. Had not my friend found out this es. 
pedient to break the omen, I queſtion not but half the 
women in the company would have fallen ſick that very 


night. 
4 AN 
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Darallel An old maid, that is troubled with the 12 7 ; 
them roduces infinite diſturbances of this kind among 


ends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of 
reat family, who is one of theſe antiquated Sibyls, 


reaſon | 


on has at forcbodes and propheſies from one end of the 
art, ear to the other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, 
garded nd hearing death-watches; and was the other day al- 
rtunate oſt frighted out of her wits by the great houſe-dog, 


ediate-i g bat howled in the ſtable, at a time when ſhe lay ill of 


7s. Up- Wc tooth-ach. Such an extravagant caft of mind en- 
empla- ages multitudes of people, not only in impertinent ter- 
fol lies rs, but in ſu ernumerary duties of life; and ariſes 
ry af. om that fear and ignorance which are natural to the 
roperly el of man. The horror with which we entertain the 
itics ofongbts of death, or indeed of any future evil, and 


indiffe- Mie uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind 


s much WW ith innumerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and con- 
I have guently diſpoſe it to the obſervation of fuch: ground 
; an(_ prodigies and predictions. For as it is the chief 
s appe- Mncern of wiſe men, to retrench the eyils of life, by 
creech · ie reaſonings of philoſophy ; it is the employment 
han a tools to multiply them by mo ſentiments of ſuper- 


ition. 9 


ſtruck 7 
Fon my own part, I ſhould be very a ind I 


is no- 

dread: ere T endued with this divining quality, thought it 
1d pro- ould inform me-truly of every thing that can befal me. 
.00t up would not anticipate the relifhof any happineſs, nor 


el the weight of any miſery, before it actually arrives. 


„ that know but one way of fortifying my foul againſt 
an old ee gloomy preſages and terroys of mind, and that is, 
f us in v ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of 
into ſe-. iat being who diſpoſes of events, and governs futüri- 
> of the. He ſces, at one view, the Whole thread of my 
iend of iſtenoce, not only, that part of it which I have already 
5anions ed through, but that which runs forward into all 
in the e depths of eternity. When I lay me down. to lleep, 
of the recommend myſelf to his care; when Lawake, I'pive 
f them yſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils that 


this ex- 
1alr the 
at ver 


Ax 


reaten me, I will look up to him for help, and: que- 
ion not but he will either avert them, or turn them 
o my advantage. Though I know neither the time 
or the manner. of the death I am to die, : 1 am not at 
. J. D all 
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„ veral diſtricts and diviſions. 


© ters and regions of this great town, than with te 
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al ſollicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure that he knows 
em both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
8 me under them. | . 4M 


Ne 8. Friday, 8 9. 


At Venus obſcuro gradientet gere ſepſit, 
At multo nebulae circum dea fudit amiclu, 4 
Ceruere- ne 2 lis eos — Vi irg. An. 1. v. 215 


''. They mes obſcure, for Venus tindly ſhrouds 
With miſts their perſons, and involees. in clouds. 
 DRYDEx, 


- SHALL here communicate to the world a 4 0 
letters, which, I believe, will give the reader a 
good. an entertainment as any that I am able to fur 
niſh him with, ans therefore ſhall make no apology 
for them. 


* 
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8 1 R, | : 

7 > | Raw one of the e of the ſociety for thei 
reformation of manners; and therefore think my. 

« ſelf a proper perſon for your correfpondence. 1 hare 
© thoroughly examined the preſent ſtate of religion in 
Great Britain, and am able to acquaint you with the 
< predominant vice of every market-town in the whole 
*. iſland. I can tell you the progreſs that virtue ha 
© made in all our cities, borroughs, and corporations; 
and know as well the evil practices that are commit 
ted in Berwick or Exeter, as what is done in my our 
C fawily. In a word, Sir, 1 have my correſpondent 
© in the remoteſt parts of the nation, who ſend ine uy 
« punctual accounts, from time to time, of all the little 
©, irregularities that fall under their notice in their ſe 


* Iam no leſs acquainted with the bestieg quat: 


4 


8. . = 39 

lifferent parts and diſtributious of the whole nation. 

can deſcribe every pariſh by its impiet ies, and can 

ell you in which of our ſtreets lewdneſs prevails, 
vhich gaming has taken the poſfelſion of, and where 
runkenneſs has got the better of them both. When 
am diipoſcd to raiſe a fine for the poor, I know the 
WT ines and alleys that are inhabited by common ſwear- 
rs. When I would encourage the hoſpital of Bride - 
cal, and improve the hempen manufacture, I am 
cry well acquainted with all the haunts and reforts 
V. 21 of female night-walkers. „ 4 

* AFTER this ſhort account of myſelf, I muſt let, you 
know, that the deſign of this paper is to give you in- 
ormation of a certain irregular aſſembly, which I- 


No g 


know 
rt and 
: 0 ' 


YDEN, unk falls very properly under your obſervation, e- 
= pecially ſince the perſons it is compoſed of are:cri- 
uple 0 nals too conſiderable for the. animadverſions of our 
ader a ociety. I mean, Sir, the midnight maſk, which has 
to fur f late been very frequently held in one of the moſt 
polog il onſpicuous parts of the town, and which J hear will 


de continued with additions and improvements. As 
ll the perſons who compoſe this lawleſs aſſembly are 
aſked, we dare not attack any of them in r way, 
eſt we ſhould ſend a woman of quality to Bridewell, 
Pr a peer of Great Britain to the Counter: beſides 


for the that their numbers are fo very great, that I am a- 
nk my. raid they would be able to rout our whole fraternity, 

I har rhough we were accompanied with all our guard of 
gion in onſtables. Both theſe reaſons, which ſecure them 
vith the from our authority, make them obnoxious to yours; 


e whole 
tue ha 
rations; 


as both their diſguiſe, and their numbers, will give no 
particular perſon reafon to think himſelf affronted by 
you, 


Ir we are rightly informed, the rules that are ob- 


:omMmit: | 

my oui erved by this new ſociety are wonderfully contrived 
ondent:Wor the advancement of cuckoldom. The women ei- 
| we wither come by themſelves, or are introduced by friends, 
he litt who are obliged to quit them, upon their firſt en- 


their e rance, to the converſation of any body that addreſ- 
es himſelf to them. There are ſeveral rooms where 
the parties may retire, and, if they pleaſe, ſhew their 
faces by conſent. Whiſpers, ſqueezes, nods; and em- 

EE. __ © braces, 


T quare 
with the 
c git 


— 
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© braces, are the innocent freedoms of the place. In 
© ſhort, the whole defign of this libidinous aſſembly 
<. ſeems to terminate in aſſignations and, intrigues; and 


I hope: you will take effectual methods by your public 
advice and admonitions, to prevent ſuch a promiſcuous 


«. multitude of both ſexes from ng together in. o. 


E clandeſtine a manner. I am, 


Tour humble "evan, | 
and en 


another upon the fame ſubject ; which by the date and 


ſtyle of it, 1 take to be written. by ſome young templar. 


4 


ES: : Middle-tomple, 1710-11. 
Wind 2 man has been guilty of any vice or folly 

TE think the beſt atonement he can make for it, 
is to warn others not to fall into the like. In order 


to this J muſt acquaint you, that ſome time in Febru- 
ary laſt I went to the Tueſday's maſquerade. Upon 
my firſt going in I was attacked by half 2 dozen fe- 
male Quakers, who ſeemed willing to adopt me for a 


were a ſiſter- hood of coquett es, diſguiſed in that pre- 


ciſe habit. I was ſoon after taken out to dance, and, 


as I. fancied, by a woman of the firſt quality, fer ſhe was 


very tall, and moved gracefully. As ſoon as the minuet 
. was over, we ogled one another through our maſques; 


c 

0 

c 

C. 

C 

c 

brother; but, upon a nearer examination I found they 
6 

[4 

s 

c 

6 

and, as I am very well read in Waller, I repeated to 
C. 
4 


<. her the four EINE n. out of Wenn to Var 
| dike. | | | | 7 inn 


The heedleſi e does not know 0 15 ; 
. Whoſe eyes they are that wound him os „ 
Bui. confounded with thy art, 

 Tngaires her name that has his heart. 


I, pronounced theſe words with Auch a languiſking. air, 
that I had: ſome reaſon to conclude 1 had made a. con- 
queſt, She. told me that ſhe hoped my face was not 


arkin to my tongue, and looking upon her watch, 1 


ne diſcovered the of a coronet on . 
| | back 


T. B. 
Nor dag alter the peru of this letter, I received 
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© back part of it. I was ſo. tranſported with the thought 
of ſuch an amour, that I plied her from one room to 
© another, with all the gallantriesI could invent; and at 
| {length brought things to. ſo happy an -iflue, that the 

gave me a private meeting the next day, without page 
* or footman, coach or equipage. My heart danted in 
© raptures , but I had not lived in this golden dream a- 
© bove three days, before I found good reaſon to wiſh-. 
© that I had continued true to my laundreſs: I have 
© ſince heard, by a very great accident, that this fine © 
lady does not live far from Covent-garden, and that 1 
am not the firſt cully whom the bas Paſſed herſelf We 
© for a counteſs. 

© Tavs, Sir, you fre bin 1 leave. miſtaken a cloud? 
© for a Juno; and if yon can make any uſe of this ad- 
venture, for the benefit of thoſe who may poſlibly be 
* as vain young coxcombs as myſelf. I do moſt. hear- 
« tily give ne Jam, S 1, | 

= Te our maſt bumble aw, 
e e 


ban to Ar the next” wilds myſaf, in the 


ſame habit I wore at Grand Cairo; and till then thall* | 
ſuſpend my Judgement of | AR entertamment.. C 


N* 9. Saturdey, March 10. 


Tigris agi. rabida cum bart pactm. 
| Perpetuam, Jaevi, inter fe convenit urſic. 
_Jov. Sat. 15. vs, 14% = 


Tiger with ” er, 3 with fear you'll gone „ Hs 
In leagues, o 5 * and * lin, Moon 31 05441 
„ 25 | et | 0 ; 3 Ta TE. 


— * ? i ' 2 


TAN is gie ne * able anita) and, äs an 
inſtance of it, we may obſerve, that we dae 41l: 
occaſions and-pretences of forming ourſelves into thoſe 
little nocturnal aſſemblies, which are commonly known: 
by the name of ONS When à ſet of men bnd 
„„ themſelves- 


—— —— — —— —— 


— 
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themſelves agree in any particular, though never ſo tri- 
vial, they eftabliſh themſelves into a kind of fraternity, 
and meet once or twice a week, upon the account of 
ſuch a fantaſtic reſemblance. - I know a conſiderable 
market-town, in which there was a club of fat men, 
that did not come together, as you may well ſuppoſe, 
to entertain one another with ſprightlineſs and wit, but 
3 keep one another in countenance : the room where 
the club met- was ſomething of the largeſt, and had two 
entrances, the one by a door of a moderate ſize, and 
the: other by a pair of folding doors. If a candidate for 
this corpulent club could make his entrance through the 
firſt, he was looked upon as unqualified ; but if he 
ſtuck in the paſſage, and could not force his way through 

it, the folding doors were immediately thrown open for 
his reception, and he was faluted as a brother. I have 
beard that this club, though it conſiſted but of fifteen 
perſons, weighed above three tun. 

IN oppoſition to this ſociety, there ſprung up mother 
compoſed of ſcarecrows and fluletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they conld to thwart the 
deſigns of their bulky brethren, . whom they | repreſented 
as men of dangerous principles; till, at length, they” 
worked them out of the favour of the people, and con- 
ſe quently out of the magiſtracy. Theſe factions tore the 
corporation in pieces for feveral years, till, at length, 
they came to this accomodation; that the two bailiffs 
. of the town ſhould be annually choſen out of the two 
clubs; by which means the principal magiſtrates are 
at this day coupled like rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

EvERY one has heard of the club, or rather the con- 


- . federacy, of the kings. This grand alliance was formed 


a little after the return of king Charles II. and admitted 
into it men of all qualities and profeſſions, provided 
they agreed in the ſi name of king, which, as they ima- 
gined, ſufficiently declared the owners of it to be alto- 
gether untainted with republican and anti-monarchical 
* | 

A Chriſtian name Thi likewiſe been often uſed as 4 
badpe of diſtinction, and made the occaſion of a club, 
That—of- the; George's, Which uſed to meet at the 


ſign 
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ſign of the George on St George's day, and F wear 


Before George, is ſtill freſh in every one's memory. 


There are at preſent, in feveral parts of this city, 
what they call S reet-clubs, in which the chief inhabi- 


tants of the ſtreet converſe _— every night. Ire- 


member, upon my. inquiring after lodgings in Ormond-. 


ſtreet, the landlord, to recommend that quarter of the 
town, told me, there was at that time a very good club 


in it; he alſo told me, upon farther diſcourſe with him, -_ 


that two or three noiſy. country- fuires, who were ſet- 


tled there the year before, had conſiderably ſunk the 


price of hovſe-rent; and that the club, to prevent the 
like inconveniencies for the future, had tlioughts of ta - 


king every houſe that became. vacant into their own _ 


hands, till they had found a tenant for it, of a ſociable 

nature and good converſation. 2 22508 | 
Tak Hum- drum club, of which T was formerly an 

unworthy member, was made up of very honeſt gentle- 


men, of peaceable diſpoſitions, that uſed to fit together, 


ſmake their pipes, and fay nothing till midnight. The 
Mum club, as I am informed is an inſtitution of the 


ſame nature, and as great an enemy to noiſe. © | 
AFTER thele two innocent, ſocieties I cannot forbear 


mentioning a very miſchievous one, that was erected 


in the reign of king Charles II. I mean the club of 
Dueliſie, in which none was to be admitted that had 
not fought his man. The prefident of it was ſaid to 
have killed balf a dozen in ſingle combat; and as for 
the other. members, they took their ſeats according to 
the number of their ſlain. There was likewiſe a ſide- 
table, for ſuch as had only drawn blood, and ſhewn a 
laudable ambition of taking the firſt opportunity to qua- 
lify theinſelves for the firſt table. 
only of men of honour, did not continue long, moſt of 
the meinbers of it being put to the ſword, or hanged, a 
little aſter ita e ũl . 8 

Our modern celebrated clubs. are founded upon eat- 
ing and drinking, which are points wherein moſt men 


This club confiſting 


agree, and in Which the learned and illiterate, the, 


dull and the airy, the philoſopher and the buffoon, 
can all of them bear a part. Phe Kit. cat itſelf is ſaid 


to have taken its original from a mutton-pye. The 
= W ˖— 
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Beef-fteak, and October clubs, are neither of them averſe 


to eating and: drinking, if we may form a judgment of; 


them from their reſpective title. 
Wurd men are thus Enit together, by a love of 


ſociety, not a ſpirit of faction, and do not meet to · een - 


ſure or annoy thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy one 


another; when they are thus combined for their own: 
improvement, .or for the good of others, or at leaſt to 


relax themſelves from the buſineſs of the day, by an in- 
nocent and chearful cenverſation, there may be fome- 


thing very uſeful in theſe little inſtitutions and eſtabliſn- 
ments. 


cannot forkear concluding this paper with a ſcheme 
of laws that I met with, upon a wall n a little ale- 


| houſe: how I eimeithither may inform my reader at- 
2 more convenient time. Theſe laws were enacted by a 


knot of artiſans and mechanics, who .uſed to meet. every 


night ; and as there is ſomething in them which gives 


us a pretty picture of low * 1 nn mach Then 
m_—_ for word. 


RULES 7 to be * reve in the Twoupenny't rnb, erefted i in 


this place, ' for the preſervation 4 friendſhip. and gbid 
neighlourhovod. = 


J. Every member at his firſt coming in hall liy POT 


his two-pence. 


528k N member ſhall fill his pipe- out of his own 
box. 


III. If any monday: ables hidaſe1F, he fhall forfeit 
a- penny for the uſe of the club, unleſs in caſe of licknels 
or impriſonment. 12 4 

IV. If any member ſweats or TY his neighbour 


may give him a kick upon the ſhins. 


V. If any member tells'ſtories-in the club that are not 
true, he ſhalt forfeit for every third lie an halfpenny. 
VI. If any member ſtrikes another N he 


hall pay his club for bim. 


VII. If any member brings his w ib into the club, he 
ſhall pay for whatever ſhe drinks or ſmokes. 

VII. If any member's wife comes to fetch him home 
from the. _ the, ſhall ſpeak tc to lim without the door. 

| \ E” 0018 
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9 
le IX. if any memher calls another cuckold, he ſhall, 
of: be turned out of. the club. 


X. None ſhall be admitted i into the club chat bt che 5 
ame trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the. club ſhall have his cloaths, or hoer, 
made or mended, but by a brother- member. . 

XII. No Nonjuror. ay be capable; of . a. 


member. 6 | 745 & 


THE 8 of this little r 15 „ by Fr 
wholſome laws and; penalties, that I queſtion not, but 
my reader will be as well: pleaſed with them, as he: 
would have been with the Leges Convivales of Ben. 


* Johnſon, the regulations of an old Roman club cited by 
Lipſius, or the rales., of a Wap in an antient 


* author. „ teh Kat cken . |: ©: 
Nuno. 3 * 12. 2. 


Nn aliter ge. qui 3 vix 1 lambum | 


my EIT ſubigit « * fi brachia forte remiſſt, 

| Atque mt in Fee rome rapit alveus amt. - 

. 7.4 96 of oa * NE; Georg. 1, v. 20. 

SP | 85 the boat? 5 1 crew 2 ape fem, _ 
Aua, How advancing, ſtruggle with the flream - 

fait But if they flack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 

"er: 42 hen n the Bunde with. Ee ws they drive. 


Paupzx. 


ra. is 1 much. Gttfzcion that Fs is great city 
inquiring, day by day, after theſs. my papers, and 
receiving my morning lectures with a —— ſeriouſ- 
Ineſs and attention. My ' publiſher tells me, that there 
are already . three thouſand of them diſtributed every: 
day, fo that if I allow twenty readers to every. paper, . 
vhich I look upon as a.modeſt computation, - I may 
reckon about threeſcore thouſand diſciples in London 
and Weſtminſter, Who I hope will take care to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from the thought leſs herd. of their i ig- 
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norant and unattentive brethren. Since 1 haye raiſed 
to myſelf fo great an audience, I ſhalt ſpare no pains to 


make their inſtruction 'agreeable, and their diverſion 
uſeful. For which reaſons 1 ſhall endeavour to enliven 


morality with wit, and to temper wit with morality, 
that my readers may, if poſſible, both ways find their 
account in the ſpeculation of the day. And to the end 
that their virtue and diſcretion may not be ſhort, tran- 
ſient, intermitting ſtarts of thought, I have reſolved to 
refreſh their memories from day to day, till I have re- 
covered them out of that deſperate ſtate of vice and 
folly into which the age is fallen. The mind that lies 


fallow but a ſingle day, ſprouts up in follies that are 


only to be killed by a conſtant and: aſſiduous culture. It 
was faid of Socrates, that he brought philoſophy down 
from heaven, to inhabit among men: and I ſhall be 
ambitious to have it ſaid of me, that I have brought 


philoſophy out of cloſets and libraries, ſchools and 


colleges, to dwell in clubs and aſſemblies, at tea-tables, 
and in coffee - liouſes. 

I would, therefore, in a very particular manner, 

recommend theſe my ſpeculations to all well-regulated 


families, that ſet apart an hour in every morning for 


tea, and bread and butter; and would earneſtly adviſe 
them for their good, to order this paper to be punctually 
ferved up, and to be en en. as a r of the tea- 
equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon obſerves, that a well written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagoniſts, is like 
Moſes's ſerpent, that immediately ſwallowed up and 
devoured thoſe of the Egyptians: I ſhall not be fo vain 


- as to think, that where the SpgcTaToOR appears, the 
other public prints will vanith ; but ſhall leave it to my 


readers conſideration, whather it is not much better to 


be let into the knowledge of one's ſelf, than to hear 


what paſſes in Muſcovy or Poland ; and to amdſe our- 
ſelves with ſuch writings as tend to the wearing out of 
ignorance, paſſion, and prejudice, than fuch as natural- 
ly conduce to inflame Hen, and make enemies ir re- 
concileable. 5 | 
- In the next place, I wobld recommend this 1 to 


the daily perufal of thoſe * whom 1 l 
5 ut 


- 
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but conſider as my good brothers and allies; I mean 
the fraternity of ſpectators, Who live in the world with- 
out having any thing to do in it; and. either by the 
affluence of their fortunes, or lazineſs of their diſpoſi- 
tions, have no other buſineſs with the reſt of mankind, 
but to look upon them Under this claſs of men are 
comprehended all contemplative tradeſmen, titular phy - 
ſicians, fellows of the Royal Society, templars that are 
not given to be contentious, and ſtateſmen that are out 
of buſineſs; in ſhort, every one that conſiders the world 
as 4 theatre, and deſires to forin a right judgment of 
thoſe who are the actors on it. _— 5 
THERE is another ſet of men that I muſt likewiſe 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks of 
{ociety, as being altogether unfurniſhed with ideas, till 
the buſineſs and converſation of the day has ſupplied 
them. I have often conſidered theſe poor ſouls with an 
eye of great commiſeration, when J have heard them 
aſking the firſt man they have. met with, whether there 
was any news ſtirring? and, by that means, gathering 
together materials for thinking. Theſe needy perſons 
do not know what to talk of, till about twelve o'clock 
in the morning; for, by that time, they are pretty good 
jndges of the weather, know which way the wind ſits, 
and whether the Dutch mail be come in. As they lie 


at the mercy of the firſt man they meet, and are grave 


or impertinent all the day long, according to the no- 
tions which they have imbibed in the morning, I would 
earneſtly intreat them not to ſtir out of their chambers 
till they have read this paper, and do promiſe them that 
I will daily. inſtil into them ſuch ſound and wholſome 
ſentiments, as ſhall have good effect on their converſa- 

tion for the enſuing twelve hours. 7 55 
Bur there are none to whom this paper will be 
more uſeful than to the female world. I have often 
thought there has not been ſufficient pains taken in 
finding out proper employments and diverſions for the 
fair ones. Their amuſements ſeem contrived for them, 
ratber as they are women, than as they are reaſonable 
creatures; and are more adapted to the ſex than to the 
hhecies. The toilet is their great ſcene of buſineſs, and 
the right adjuſting of their hair the principal employ- 
| = ment 
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fain give ſome finiſhing touches to thoſe which are al. 


their beſt friends, when they have ſuch a handle give 


do hereby enter my caveat againſt this piece of ” 
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ment of their lives. The ſorting of a fuit ef ribbons i; 
reckoned a very good morning's work; and if they 
make an excurſion to a mercer's or a toy-ſhvp, 0 great 
a fatigue makes them unfit for any thing elſe all the day 
after. Their more ſerious occupations are ſewing and 
embroidery, and their greateſt drudgery the prepara- 
tion of jellies and ſweet-meats. > This, I ſay, is the 
ſtate of ordinary women; though I know there are 
multitudes of thoſe of a more elevated life and conver- 
ſation, that move in an exalted ſphere '6f knowledge 
and virtue, that join all the beattfics of the mind to the 
ornaments of dreſs, and inſpire a kind of awe and re- 
Ape, as well as love, into their male-beholders. 1 
hope to increaſe the number of theſe by publiſhing this 
daily paper, which T ſhall always endeavour to make 
an innocent, if not an improving entertainment, and by 
that means at leaſt divert the minds of female readers 
from greater triffes. At the ſame time, as I would 
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ready the moſt beautiful pieces in human nature, I hall 
endeavour to point out all thoſe imperfections that are 
the blemiſhes, as well as thoſe virtues which are the 


embelliſhments of the fex. In the mean while, ier 
hope theſe my gentle readers, who have fo much tin duc 
on their hands, will not grudge throwing away a quar- WI 
ter of an hour in a day on this paper, ſince they may adm 


enſi 
fon « 


do it without any hindrance to bufineſs. | 
I know ſeveral of my friends and well-wiſhers are in 


great pain for me, leſt T ſhould not be able, to Keep wMtran 

the Tpirit of a paper which I oblige myſelf to furmhMMoain 
every day: but to make them eaſy in this particular, MM whic 
I will promiſe them faithfully to give it over as ſoon in lo 


Igrow dull. This F know wilt be matter of great what 
rallery to the ſmall wits; who will frequently put me ment 
in mind of my promiſe, deſire me to keep my word eargur 
aſſure me that it is high time to give over, with many Mwhic! 
other little pleaſantries of the like nature, which men of Wir! 1; 
a little ſinart genius cannot forbear throwing out again more 
inſult 


them of being witty. But let them remember that! 
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Dat veniam corvis, vexat cenſura columbas. 
TE * ” | f ; Juv. Sat. 2. 63. 


The doves are cenſur'd, while the crows are ſpared. 


edge 

0 the ä by 

d re- ARIETTA is viſited by all perſons. of both ſexes, - 
3 who have any pretence to wit and gallantry. She 


is in that time of lite which is neither affected with 
the follies of youth, or infirmities of age; and her 
onverſation is ſo mixed with gaiety and prudence, that 
ſhe is agreeable both to the young and the old. Her 
behaviour is very frank, without being in the leaſt 


this 
make 
d by 
aders 
Could 


e al-Wbl:meable; and, as ſhe is out of the tract of any amo 
hall BWrous or ambitious purſilits of her own, her viſitants enter- 
it are tain her with accounts of themſelves very freely, whe- 
e the WM ther they concern their paſſions or theirintereſts. I made 


her a viſit this afternoon, having been formerly intro- 
duced to the honour of her acquaintaince, by my friend 
WIIIL HonEYCoMB, who has prevailed upon her to 
admit m2 ſometimes into her aſſembly, as a civil inof- 
enſive man. I found her accompanied with one per- 
ſon only; a common-place talker, who, upon my en- 
trance, aroſe, and after a very flight civility ſat down a- 
gain; then turning to Arietta, purſued his diſcourſe, 
which, I found, was upon the old topic of conſtancy 
in love. He went on with great facility in repeating 
what he talks every day of his life; and with the orna- 
ments of inſignificant laughs and peſtures, enforced his 
arguments by quotations out of. plays and ſongs, 
which allude to the perjuries of the fair, and the gene- 
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nen ral levity of women. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine 
gaink more than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he might 
give inſult my ſilence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a wo- 
that man of Arietta's taſte and underſtanding. She had of- 


F ral- 
0 


fe ſd 


ten an inclination to interrupt hiin, but could find no 
opportunity, till the larum ceaſed of itſelf; which it 
Vol. I. f E 7 | did 
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did not till he had repeated and murdered the celebrated Hand 
' ſtory of the Epheſian matron. _ | EE: 
ARIETTA ſcemed to regard this piece of rallery az 

an outrage done to. her ſex; as indeed I have always 


obſerved that women, whether out of a nicer regard to I 
their honour, or what other reaſon I cannot tell, are yea 
more ſenſibly touched with thoſe general aſperſions the 
' which are caſt upon their ſex, than men are by what oJ 
is aid of theirs: . i | | and 


Wu ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the 
ſerious anger ſhe was in, ihe replied in the followiug 
manner 05 . | 1 

Sis, When I conſider how perfectly new all you have MiWving 
ſaid on this {abject is, and that the ſtory you have given 
us is not quite two thouſand years old, I cannot but 

» think it a piece of preſumption to diſpute with you; 
but your quotations put me in mind of the fable of the 
lion and the man. The man walking with that noble 

animal, ſhewed him, in the oſtentation of human ſupe 
riority, a ſign of a man killing a lion. Upon which 

the lion ſaid very juſtly, We Hons are non? of us painters, 

- elſe we could ſhew a hundred men killed by lions, for one 

lion killed by a man. You men are writers, and can re- 

preſent us women as unbecoining as you pleaſe in your Hobſer 

works, while we are unable to return the injury. You tlie » 

have twice or thrice obſerved in your diicourſe, that hy. marc 

pocriſy is the very foundation of our education; and, Hand 

that an ability to diſſemble our affections is a profeſſed 

part of our breeding. Theſe, and ſuch other reflexions, 

are ſprinkled up and down the writings of all ages, by ren 
authors, who leave behind them memo1ials of their re- 
ſentment againſt the ſcorn 'of particular women, in in- 

vectives againſt the whole ſex. Such a writer, I doubt 

: not, was the celebrated Petronius, who invented the 
: pleaſant aggravations of the frailty of the Epheſian 
lady; but when we conſider this queſtion between the 
ſexes, which has been either a point of diſpute or ral. 
lery, ever ſince there were men and women, let us take 
facts from plain people, and from ſuch as have not ei- 
ther ambition or capacity to einbelliſh their narration 
with any beauties of imagination. I was the other 
day amuſing myſelf with Ligon's account of Barbadoes 
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for covering it. She was, it ſeems, a perſon of diſtinc- 
af the moſt beautiful ſhells, buggles, and bredes. She 


Other lovers had' preſented: to her, fo- that- his cave was, 


_ voyager communicated to his miſtrefs, how happy be. 


doas. When a veſſel from the main arrives in that 
 ifland, it ſeemis the planters come. down to the thore, 


loſs of time, and to weigh with himſelf how many days 
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of theſe good offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with his his 
hair, and delight in the oppoſition of its colour to that th 
of her fingers: then open his boſom, then laugh at him ba 


tion, for ſhe every day came to him in a different dreſs, 


likewiſe brought him a great many ſpoils, which her. 


richly adorned with all the ſpotted ſkins. of beaſts, and 
moſt party-coloured feathers of fowls, which that world 
afforded. To make his. confinement- more tolerable, 
ſhe would carry him in the duſk of: the evening, or by 
the favour of moon- light, to unfrequented groves and 
ſolitudes, and ſhew him where to lie down in fafe. 
ty, and ſleep amidſt the falls of waters, and melody of 
nightingales. Her part- was. to watch and hold him 
awake in her arms, for fear of her countrymen, and: 
awake him on occaſions. to conſult his ſafety. In this 
manner did the lovers paſs away their time, till they 
had learned a language of their own, in which the 


ſhould be to have her in his country, -where the ſhould be 
clothed in ſuch filks as his waiſtcoat was made of, and 5 
be carried in houſes drawn by horſes, without being ex. : 
poſed to wind or weather. All this he promiſed her A 
the enjoyment of, without fuch fears and alarms as they was 
were there tormented with. In this tender correſpon- ill offic 
dence theſe lovers lived for ſeveral months, when Ta- mor 
rico, inſtructed by her lover, diſcovered a veſſel on the ¶ mily 


_ coaſt, to which ſhe made ſignals; and, in the night, ¶ my | 


with the utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, accompanied him it in 
to a ſhip's crew of his countrymen, bound for Barba- 


where there is an immediate market of the Indians and 
other ſlaves, as with us of horfes and oxen. =} 

To be ſhort, Mr Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Engliſh territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his 


intereft of his money he had loſt during his ſtay with 
Yarico. This thought made the young man very peti- 
ave, and careful. what account he ſhould: be able te give 
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his friends of his voyage. Upon which conſideration, 
the prudent and frugal young man fold Yarico to a Par- 
badian merchant; notwithſtanding that the poor girl, 
to incline him to commilerate her condition, told him 
that ſhe was with child by him; but he only made uſe 
of that information, to riſe in his demands upon the 
purchaſer, * Ts 88 95 1 
J was ſo touched with this ſtory, which I think ſhould 
be always a counterpart to the Epheſian matron, that 1 
left the room with tears in my eyes ; which a woman of 
Arietta's good ſenſe, did, I am ſure, take for greater 
applauſe, than any compliments I could make her... R 


Ne 12. Wedneſday, March 14. 
A eteres adias tibi de pulmone revelld. _ 
| | | Perl, Sat. 5. V 92. k 


Iron t old woman ſrom thy trembling heart... 


KC g 


T my coming to London, it was fome time before 
I could ſettle myfelf in a houſe to my liking. I. 
was forced to quit*my firſt lodgings, by reaſon of an 
officious landlady, that would be aſking me every 
morning how I had ſlept. I then fell into an honeſt fa- 
mily, and lived very happily for above a week; when | 
my landlord, who was a jolly good-natured man, took 
it into his head that T wanted- company, and therefore 
_ would frequently coine into my chamber to keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three days; 
but telling me one day that he was afraid I was melan- 
choly, I thought it was high time for me to be gone, 
and accordingly. took new lodgings that very night. 8 
About a week after, T found my jolly landlord, Who, | 
as I ſaid before, was an honeſt hearty man, had put me 
into an advertiſement of the Daily Courant, in tlie fol- 
lowing words, Whereas a melancholy man left his lod- 
gings on Thurſday laſt in the afteruoon, and uas afterwards. - 
| _ | Seem -- 


—— — woes — .:, — 


my life was never diſcovered to this very day. 


great many children, and complies with my humour in 


comes into my chamber every morning without aſking 


b. pw >? 
rr 


into the room; but my landlady obſerving, that upon 


as heartily before my face as behind my back. In ſhort, Mlitt! 
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ſeen goino towards Iſlington ; ; if any one can give notice of 
him to K. B. fiſhmonger in the Strand, he ſhall be very 
well rewarded for his. pains. As T am the beſt man in 
the world to keep my own counſel, and my landlord 
the fiſhmonger not knowing my name, this accident of 


I aM now ſettled with a widow-woman, who has a 


every thing. I do not remember that we have ex- 
changed a *word together theſe five .years ; my coffee 


for it; if I want fire J point to my chimney, if water 
to my baſon : upon which my landlady nods, as much 
as to fay ſhe takes my meaning, and immediately obeys 
my ſignals. She has likew:e modelled her family (6 
well, that when her little boy offers to pull me by the 
coat, or prattle in my face, his eldeſt ſiſter immediately 

calls him off, and bids him not diſturb the \gentleman. cra 


At my firſt enter ing into the family, I was troubled with as 


the civility of their riſing up to me every time I came 


theſe occaſions I always cried piſh, and went out again, 
has forbidden any f:ch ceremony to be uſed in the houle; 
lo that at preſent I walk into the kitchen or parlour, 
without being taken notice of, or giving any interrup- can 
tion to the buſineſs or. diſcourſe of the family. Tbe wit 
maid will aſk her mi{trefs, though J am by, whether the 


gentleman 1 is ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs, who Hand 


is indeed an excellent houſewife, ſcolds at the ſervants Na p- 


I move up and down the houſe, and enter into all com- Miſtras 
panies with the ſame liberty as a cat or any other do» off 
meſtic animal, and am as little e of telling any 
thing that I hear or ſee. Gow 

| remember laſt winter there were ſever al young gir 


of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire: with my ſÞÞatt 
| landlady's daughters, and telling of ſtories of ſpirits and 


apparitions. Upon my opening the door the young wo- tree, 
men broke off their diſcourſe, but my landlady's daugb- lo 
ters telling them that it was no body but the gentleman, Mot li 


for — is the name Which go * in the neigb. 
| bourkood are 1 
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and apprehenſions, we ought to arm ourſelves againſt 
them by the dictates of reaſon and religion, 70 pull the 
old woman out of our bearts, as Perſius expreſſes it in the 
motto of my paper, and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent 
notions which we imbibed at a time that we were not 
able to judge of their abſurdity. Or, if we believe, as 
many wiſe and: good inen Have done, that there are ſuch 
phantoms and apparitions as thoſe I have been ſpeaking 
of, let us endeavour to eftabliſh to ourſelves an intereſt 
in him who holds the reins of the whole creation in his 
hand, and moderates them after ſuch a manner, that it. 
is impoſſible for one being to break looſe upon another, 


j 
without his knowledge and permiffion:. +. * 
Fo my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with. 10 
thoſe who believe that all the regions of nature ſwarm. ao 
with ſpirits; and that we have multitudes of ſpectators Mint. 


on all our actions, when we think ourſel ves moſt alone . ill 
but, inſtead of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a notion, Io. 
am wonderfully pleaſed to think that I am always en- nig 
gaged with ſuch an innumerable ſociety, in ſearching tho 
cout the wonders of the creation, and joining in the ſame upp 
concert of praife and adoration. EA # 
 Mi:Ton has finely deſcribed this mixed communion 
of men and fpirits in paradiſe; and had doubt less 
his eye upon a verſe in old Heſiod, which is almoſt days 
word for word the ſant with his third line in the fol- | 


lowing paſſage | | | | ike 
Aer think, though men were none, 

That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want praiſe +: ecita 

Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth | us tit 


Unſeen, both when we wake and when we ſleep ; 
All theſe with ceaſeleſ5 praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the ſleep + 
4 echoing hill or thicket have we heard $4 
* Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive each to others notte Dutch 
Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands, e ore h 
White they keep watch, or nightly rounding wall, er th. 
With heaw'nly touch of inſirumental ſoumds, 8 buſine 
Ii fil! harmonic number join'd, their ſongs e fa 
Divide the night, aud lift our thoughts to hear n. C 
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No 13. TRurſday, March 15. 
Dic mihi, fi fireris tu leo, qualis eris? Mart. 


— 


Mere you a lion, how word you behave ? 


T HERE is nothing that of. late years has afforded: 
matter of greater amuſement to the town than- 
ſignior Nicolini's combat with a lion in theHay-market,. 
which has been very often exhibited to the general ſa- 
isfaction of moſt of the nobility and gentry. in the king- 
dom of Great Britain. Upon the firſt rumour of this 
intended combat, it was confidently affirmed, and is 
ſtill believed by many in both galleries, that there- 
would be a tame lion ſent from the tower every opera 


en- Wright, in order to be killed by Hydaſpes; this report, 
10g rho' altogether groundleſs, fo univerſally prevailed in the.. 


upper regions of the play-houſe, that ſome of the moſt: 
refined politicians in thoſe. parts of the audience gave it 


ion ut in a whiſper, that the lion was a couſin- german of 
tlels the tiger who made his appearance in kmg William's 
noſt days, and that the ſtage would be ſupplied with lions at. 

the public expence, during the whole felſion. Many- 


ikewie were the conjectures of the treatment which 
this lion was to meet with from the hands of ſignior 
Nicolini; ſome. ſappoſed that he was to ſubdue him im 
ecitativo, as Orpheus uſed to ſerve the wild beaſts in 
his time, and afterwards to knock him on the head; 
ſome fancied that the lion would not pretend to lay his: 
paws upon the hero, by reaſon of the received opinion, 
that a lion will not hurt a virgin: ſeveral, who pre- 
ended to have ſeen the opera in Italy, had informed 
heir friends, that the lion was to act a part in High- 
Dutch, and rore twice or thrice to a Thorough-Baſe, be. 
ore he fell at the feet of Hydaſpes. To clear up a mat- 
er that was ſo variouſly reported, I have made it my 
pulineſs to examine whether this pretended lion is really 
e ſavage be appears to be, or only a counterfeit. - 

; 5 | 3 5 a 0 Bur. 
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Bur before I communicate my diſcoveries I muſt ac- 
quaint the reader, that upon my walking behind' the - 
ſcenes laſt winter, as 1 was thinking on ſomething elſe, 
I accidentally juſtled againſt a monſtrous animal that 
extremely ſtartled me, and upon my nearer ſurvey of it, 
appeared to be a lion rampant. The lion, ſeeing me ve- 
ry much ſurpriſed, told ine, in a gentle voice, that I 
might come by him if J pleaſed: For, fays he, I 4 
rot intend to hurt any body, I thanked him very kindly 
and paſſed by him: and, in a little time after, ſaw him 
leap upon the ſtage, and act his part with very great ap- 
plauſe. It has been obſerved by ſeveral, that the lion 

has changed his manner of acting twice or thrice ſince 

his firſt appearance; which will not ſeem ſtrange, when 
I acquaint my reader that the lion has been changed up- 
on the audience three ſeveral times. The firſt lion was 
a candle- ſnuffer, who being a fellow of a teſty, choleric 
temper, overdid his part, and would not ſuffer hiuiſelf to 
be killed fo eaſily as he ought to have done; beſides, it 
was obſerved of him, that that he grew more ſurly every 
time he came out of the lion; and having dropt ſome 
words in ordiuary converſation, as if he had not. fought 
His beſt, and that he had fuffered bimſeifto.be thrown upon 
his back in the ſcuffie, and that he would wreſtle with 
Mr Nicolini for what he pleaſed, out of bis lion's ſkin, 
it was thought proper to diſcard him: and it is verily 
believed, to this day, that had he been brought upon 
the ſtage another time, he would certainly have done 
miſchief. Beſides, it was oBjeced againſt the firſt lion, 
that he reared himſelf fo high upon his hinder paws, and, 
walked in fo erect a poſture, that he looked more like 
an old man than a lion - 

Tu E ſecond lion was a taylor by trade, who belong- 
ed to the play-houſe, and had the character of a mild 
and peaceable man in his profeſſion. If the former was 
too furious, this. was too ſheepiſh, for his part; inſo- 
much, that after a ſhort modeſt walk upon the ſtage, 
he would fall at the firſt touch of Hydaſpes, without 
grappling with lm, and giving him an opportunity of 
ſhewing his variety of Italian trips: it is ſaid indeed, 
that he once gave him a rip in his fleſn- colour doublet; 
but this was only to make work for himſelf, in his pri- 

N | vate 
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vate character of a taylor. I muſt not omit that it was 
this ſecond lion who treated me with ſo much humanity 
behind the ſcenes. | | . 

Tas acting lion at preſent is, as I am informed, 
a country gentleman who does it for his diverſion, but 
deſires his name may be concealed, He ſays very 
handſomely, in his own excuſe, that he does not act for 
gain, that he indulges an innocent pleaſure in it; and 
that it is better to paſs away an evening in this manner, 
than in gaming and drinking; but at the ſame time 
lays, with a very agreeable rallery. upon himſelf, that 
if his name ſhould be known, the ill- natured world 
might call him, The aſs in the lion's ſkin. This gentle- 
man's temper is made out of ſuch a happy mixture of 
the mild and the choleric, that he outdoes both his pre- 
deceſſors, and has drawn together greater audiencies 
than have been known in the mempry of man. 

I muſt not conclude my narrative, without taking no- 
tice of a groundleſs report that has been raiſed, to a 
gentleman's diſadvantage, of whom I muſt declare my - 
ſelf an admirer; namely, that ſignior Nicolini and 
the lion have been ſeen fitting peaceably by one another 
and ſmoking a pipe together behind the ſcenes; by 
which their common enemies would inſinuate, that it is 
but a ſham combat which they repreſent upon the ſtage; 
but, upon inquiry I find, that it any ſuch correſpondence. 
has paſſed between them, it was not till the combat was 
over, when the lion was to be looked upon as dead, ac- 
cording to the received rules of the drama, -. Beſides, 
this is what is practiſed every day in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where nothing is more uſual than ro fee a couple of 
lawyers, who have been tearing each other to pieces in the 
court, embracing one another as ſoon as they are out 
ie. | | 

I would not be thought, in any part of this relation, 
to reflect upon ſignior Nicolini, who in acting this part 
only complies with the wretched taſte of his audience; 
he knows very well, that the lion has many more ad- 
mirers than himſelf; as they ſay of the famous eque- 
ſtrian ſtatue on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, that more 
people go to ſee the horſe, than the king who fits upon 
it. On the contrary, it gives me a Juſt indignation 5 
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; reſolution to heroes,” and 
_ wiſhed, that our tragedians would copy after this great 


their arms and legs, and inform their faces with as ſig- 
nificant looks and paſſions, how glorious would an Eng. 


ſhew what are at preſent the reigning entertaimnents d 
the politer part of Great Britain. 1 


No 14. Fridey, March . 


Nee a perſon whoſe action give new majeſty to. kings 

neſs to lovers, thus fink. 
ing from the greatneſs of his behaviour, and degraded 
into the character of the London Prentic?. I have often 


maſter in action. Could they make the ſame ule cf 


5 — K ans 


liſh tragedy appear with that action, which is capablc 
of giving a dignity to the forced thoughts, cold- conceits, 
and unnatural expreſſions of an Italian opera? In the 
mean time, I have related this combat of the lion, to 


AUDIENCES have often been reproached by writer 


for the coareſneſs of their taſte ; but our preſent grievance 0¹ 


does not ſeem to be the want of a good An, but of 
: < 


com mon ſenſe. 
Wy 


- 3 ; no 


-Teque his, infelix, exue ane ris 
Ovid. Met. 1. 4. v. 55 Vid; 


W ret that tho art ! put off this 7011 on rot ſhape. 


WAS reflecting this morning upon * ſpirit and 
humour of the public diverſions five and twenty S ; 
years ago, and thoſe of the preſent time; and lamente 
to myſelf, that though in thoſe days they neglecte 
their morality, they kept up their good ſenſe; but thit 
the beau monde, at preſent, is only grown more ckildiſ Wiſh whic 


not more innocent, than the former. While 1 was uM till « 


this train of thought, an old fellow, whoſe face | hae cong 
often ſcen at the play-houſe, gave me the following 
letter with theſe words, Sir, the lion preſents his 2 unde! 
 fervice to you, and deſired me to give * znto ye gu my t 
hands. | | 5 apiec 
VVV . Rachs 


Fre 


500. 


it and 
went! 
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From my den in the Hay-nwrket, March 15. 
ST Rs. 8 | TD 5 

Have read all gow papers, and have ſtifled my re- 
ſentment againſt your reflections upon operas, till 
that of this day, wherein you plainly inſinuate that 
Signior Grimaldi and myſelf have a correſpondence 
more friendly than is conſiſtent with the valour of his 
character, or the fierceneſs of mine. I deſire you 
would, for your own ſake, forbear ſuch intimations for 
the future; and muſt ſay it is a great piece of ill - na- 
ture in you, to ſhew fo great an eſteem for a foreigner, 
and to diſcourage a lion that is your own countryman. 
© T TAKE notice of your fable of the lion and man, but 
am ſo equally concernedin that matter, that I ſhall not 
be offended to which ſoever of the animals the ſuperi- 
ority is given. You have miſrepreſented me, in faying 
that I am a country-gentleman, who act only for my 
diverſion ; whereas, had I ſtill the ſame woods to range 
in which I once had when I was a fox-hunter, I ſhould 
not reſign my manhood for a maintenance; and aſſure 
you, as low as my ctrcumſtances are at preſent, I am 
fo much a man of honour, that I would ſcorn to be any 

beaſt for bread but a lion. - Tours, &c. 


I HAD no ſooner ended this, than one of my landlady's 


hildren brought me in ſeveral others, with ſoine of which 


thall make up my preſent paper, they all having a ten- 
ency to the ſame ſubject, viz. the elegance of our pre- 


SI A, | Covent-Carden, March 12, 
| Have been for twenty years under-ſexton of this 
2 of St Paul's, Covent-Garden, and have not 
miſſed tolling in to prayers fix times in all thoſe years; 
which office I have performed to my great ſatisfaction 
till this fortnight laſt paſt, during which time I find my 
congregation take the warningof my bell, morning and 
evening, to go to a puppet-fhow ſet forth by one Powe/:3 
under the p/a22zas. By this means I have not only loſt _ 
my two cuſtomers, whom I uſed to place for ſixpence 
apiece overagainſt Mrs Rachel Eyebright, but Mrs 
Rache! herſelf is gone thither alſo, There now appear 
Vor. I. 5 | among 
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ide of the garden; but they only laugh at the child. 


© things are now, Mr F owel/ has a full congregation, 
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© among us none but à few ordinary people, who come 
© to church only to ſay their prayers, fo that I have no 
work worth {peaking of but on Suudays. I have placed 
my ſon at the piazzas, to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rings for church, and that it ſtands on the other 


'© I DESIRE you would lay this before all the world 
that I may not be made ſuch a tool for the future, and 
that Frnchine/lo may chuſe hours leſs canonical. A 


ed > di. ad Ss ed a ec: ii. ci ii 


© while we have a very thin houſe; which if you can 
« remedy, youwill very much oblige, SI R, 


| Yours, &. R. 
Tux following epiſtle I find is from the undertaker Me 
the maſquerade. OO _ 
| \ 
BIN T " © | | FOR | 3 7 
E 1 Have obſerved the rules of my maſque ſo careful 
* 4 (in not inquiring into perſons), that I cannot tei tl 
-< whether you were one of the company or not laſt T u/ P! 
© day; but if you were not, and ſtill deſign to come, 55 
deſire you would, for your own entertainment, pleak * 
© to admoniſh the town, that all perſons indifferently a fo 
© not fit for this ſort of diverſion. I could with, Sir, ya 
© could make them underſtand, that it is a kind of acting * 
* togo in maſquerade, and a inan ſhould be able to ſaye fo, 
do things proper for the dreſs in which he appears. We oh 
© have now and then rakes in the habit of Roman ſeni ha 
© tors, and grave politicians in the dreſs of rakes. I *? 
£ misfortune of the thing is, that people dreſs themſclve : 
*in what they have a mind to be, and not what they a ©* 
< fit for. There is not a girl in the town, but let her ha.. 
c her will in going to a maſque, and ſhe ſhall dreſs a Wi * 
© ſhepherdeſs. But let me beg of them to read the Acadi 2 
© or ſome other good romance, before they appear in au " 
c ſuch character at my houſe. The laſt day we preſente * 
© every body was ſo raſbly habited, that when they c e 
© to ſpeak to each other, a nymph with a crook had m as 
© a word to ſay but in the pert ſtyle of the pit-bawdn n a 
and a man in the habit of a philoſopher was ſpecchld _— 


© tjli an occaſion offered of expreſling himſelf in the rei 
8 1 25 | ; 1 60 
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ome of the tiring· rooms. We had a judge that danced & 
© no minuet, with a Quaker for his partner, while half a do- 
aced zen harlequms ſtood by as ſpectators: A Turk dran 
t the me off two bottles of wine, and a Jer eat ine up half a 
ther ham of bacon.. If I can bring my deſign to bear, and 
d. make the maſquers preſerve their characters in my aſſem- 
orld, blies, I hope you will allow there is a foundation laid 
and for more elegant and improving gallantries than any the 

As town at preſent affords; and conſequently, that you 


will give your approbation to the endeavours of, 
TR, Your moſt obedient humble ſærpant. 


I aM very glad the following epiſtle obliges me to men- 
ion Mr Powe// a ſecond time in the ſame paper; for in- 
deed there cannot be too great encouragement given to lus 
kill in motions, provided he is under proper reſtrictions. 


STR, | we | ot | 
HE opera at the Hary-12r%t, and that undertte 


1 littie p in Copert-garden, being at preſent 
t tl tbe two leading diverſions of the town, and Mr Fowe/l 
Tur profeſſing in his advertiſements to ſet up /Fhittington and 
me, | his cat, againſt Rinaldo and Armida, my curiolity led 


me the beginning of laſt week to view both theſe per- 


pleak c , : | | 
Iy a ormances, and make my obſervations upon them. 
r, yo © F:RST, therefore, I cannot but obſerve that Mr Powell 
dine wiſely forbearing to give his company a bill of fare be- 
| Gaye forehand, every ſcene is new and unexpected; whereas 
8 it is certain, that the undertakers of the Har-mariet, 
Lo having raiſed too great an expectation in their printed” 
Th opera, very much diſappoint their audience on the ſtage. 
ain : Tae king of Jeruſalem is obtiged to come from the 
mm dit on foot, inſtead of being drawn on a triumphant cha- 
er hal riot by white horſes, as my opera- book had promiled me: 
fin and thus while I expected Ar mida's dragaus ſhould ruſh . 
cal forward towards Argantes, I found the hero was obliged 
in al to go to 477214a, and hand her out ot her coach. We 
gente had alſo but a very ſhort allowance of thunder and light - 
, ning; though I cannot in this place omit doing juſtice to 
a 3 al the boy who had the direction of the two painted dra - 
= * gons, and made them ſpit fire and ſmoke : He flaſhed out 
_ his roſin in ſuch juſt proportions, and in ſuch due time, 


that I could not forbear conceiving hopes of his being 
: n | © one 


* 
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one day a moſt excellent player. I ſaw indeed but two 
tiings wanting to render his whole action complete; ] 
mean the keeping his head a little lower, and hiding 
his candle. 2 : 7 IRS 

© I OBSERVE that Mr Powell and the undertakers had 
both the ſame thought, and I think much about the fame 


tie, of introducing animals on their ſeveral ſtages, 


though indeed with very different ſucceſs. The ſparrows 
and chaffinches at the Hay - mar bet fly as yet very irregu- 
larly over the ſtage; and inſtead of perching on the 
trees, and performing their parts, theſe young actors ei. 
ther get into the galleries, or put out the candles, whereas 


Mr Powe/l has fo well diſciplined his pig, that in the 


firſt ſcene he and Punch dance a minuet together. Iam 
informed however, that Mr Powell reſolves to excel 
his adverſaries in their own way; and introduce larks 
in his next opera of Sa ſanna, or Innocence betrayed, which 
will be exhibited next week with a pair of new elders, 


TRE moral of Mr Powe//'s draina is vioiated, I con- 


© ffs, by Punch's national reflections on the French, and 
King Harry's laying his leg upon the Queen's lap in too 


a %' A A a K K A aA K A 


c 
1 ; 
c 
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ludicrous a manner before fo great an aſſembly. 


As to the mechaniſm and ſcenery, every thing indeed 
was uniform and of apiece, and the ſcenes were ma- 


naged very dexteroufly; which calls on me to take no- 
tice, that at the Hay-market the undertakers forgetting 
to change their ſide- ſcenes, we were preſented with a 


proſpect of the ocean in the midſt of a delightful prove; 


and though: the gentlemen on the ſtage had very: much 
contributed to the beauty of the grove, by. walking up 
and-down between the trees, I muſt own I was not a 
little aſtoniſhed to ſee a well-dreſſed young fellow, in 
a full-bottomed wig, appear in the midſt of the ſea, 
and without any ville concern taking ſnuff. 

© I $HALL only obſerve one thing farther, in which 


both dramas agree; which is, that, by the ſqueak of 


their voices the heroes of each are eunuchs; and as the 
wit in both pieces is equal, I muſt prefer the performance 
of Mr Powell, becauſe it is in our own language. 

© #2 GS „Lade. 
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Parv leves capiunt animos --- . 
— Eg Ovp. Ars am. I. I. v. 159. 
rs Light minds are pleaſed with trifles. = : 
hr \ a HEN was in France, I aſed to gaze with great | 
the aſtoniſhment at the ſplendid equipages and party- 


coloured habits of that fantaſtic nation. I was one day 


s ei- 

great in particular contemplating a lady, that ſat in a coach 
| the adorned with gilded Czpids, and finely planted with the 
I am loves of Venus and Adonis, The coach was drawn by fix 
excel milk-white horſes, and loaden behind with the ſame num- 
arks ber of powdered footmen. Jalt before the lady were a 
hich couple of beautiful pages, that were ſtuck among the har- 
ders. nes, and, by their gay dreſies and ſiniling features, look- 


ed like the elder brothers of the little boys that were 
carved and painted in every corner of the coach. 


| too Taz lady was the unfortunate Claauthe, who after- 
: wards gave an occaſion to a pretty melancholy novel. She 
deed had, for ſeveral years, received the addreſſes of a gentle- 
ma- man, whom after a long and intimate acquaintance ihe 


forſook, upon the account of this ſhining equipage, which 


ting bad been offered to her by one of great riches, but a cra- 
th a zy conſtitution. The circumſtances in which I ſaw her, 
ove; were, it ſeems, the diſguiſes only of a broken heart, and 
nuch a kind of pageantry to cover diſtreſs; for in two months 
g vp after ſhe was carried to her grave with the fame - pomp 
ot 2 ſand magnificence; being ſent thither partly by the lo | 
y, in of one lover, and partly by the poſſeſſion of another. 

> ſea, T have often reflected with myſelf on this unaccount- 


able humour in womankind, of being ſinitten with every 
Ithing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and on the number- 
Ileſs evils that befal the ſex, from this light, fantaſtical diſ- 
polition. I myſelf remember a young lady that was very 
warmly ſolicited by a couple of importunaterivals, who, fer 
ſeveral months together, did all they could to recommend 
themſelves, by complacency of behaviour, and agreeable- 
nels of converſation. At length, when the competition was 
doubtful, and the lady undetermined in her choice, _ . 
0 EY F-3 ; 5: O 
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of the young lovers very luckily bethought himſelf ef add- 
ing a ſupernumerary lace to his liveries, which had ſo 

good an effect, that he married her the very week after, 
THe uſual converſation of ordinary women very much 
cheriſhes this natural weakneſs of being taken with outſide I. 
and appearance. Talk of a new-married couple, and you 
immediately hear whether they keep their coach and fix, 
or eat in plate: mention the name of an abſent. lady, ne 
and it is ten to one but you learn ſomething of her gown Fo 
and petticoat. A ball is a great help to diſcourſe, and a ind 
birthday furniſhes converſation for a twelvemonth after, 
A furbelow of precious ſtones, an hat buttoned with a 
diamond, a brocade waiſtcoat or petticoat, are ſtand. ni 
Ing topics. In ſhort, they conſider only the drapery of Miro: 
the ſpecies, and never caſt away a thought on thoſe orna- Wic1i! 
ments of the mind, that make perſons illuſtrious in them - Mach 
ſelves, and uſeful to others. When women are thus perpe- ra 
tually dazzling one another'simaginations, and filling their | 
heads withnothing but colours, it is no wonder that they H 
are more attentive to the ſuperficial parts of life, than theMiWers 
ſolid and ſubſtantial bleſſings of it. A girl who has been nd ; 
trained up in this kind of converſation, isin danger of every 
einbroidered coat that comes in her way. A pair of fringedMily, 
gloves may be her ruin. Inaword, lace and ribands, filve th 
and gold galoons, with the like glittering gewgaws, areſo | 
many lures to weinen of weak minds or low education; WWoup 
and, when artificially diſplayed, are able to fetch down the 
moſt airy coquettefrom the wildeſt of her flights and ramble: era: 
Tk happineſs is of a retired nature, and an enem e de 
to poinp and noiſe : it ariſes, in the firſt place, from tir o. 
_ enjoyment of one's ſelf; and in the next, from the friendWltirec 
thip and converſation of a few ſelect compantons: it Io mor 
ſhade and folitude, and naturally haunts groves and fou tting 
tins, fields and meadows: in ſhort, it feels every thing e grc 
wants within itſelf, and receives no addition from mult 1 CA 
tudes of witneſſes and ſpectators. On thecontrary, fa ireil | 
happineſs loves to be in a croud, and to draw the eyes 08” 
the world upon her. She does not receive any fatisfac 
tion from the applauſes which fhe gives herſelf, but fron 
the admiration which ſhe raiſes in others. She flouriſit 
in courts and palaces, theatres and aſſemblies, and hasul 

*_ exiſtence but Nen ſhe is looked upon. 5 

V 5 . AURE LI, 


- 
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AURELT4, though a woman of great quality, de. 
ights in the privacy of a country-life, and paſſes away a 
reat part of her time in her own walks and gardens. Her 
julband, who is her boſom-friend, and companion in her 
Wl itudes, has been in love with her ever ſince he knew her. 
hey both abound with good ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and 
mutual eſteem; and are a perpetual entertainment to 
ne another. Their family is under fo regular an c- 
omy, in its hours of devotion and repaſt, employment 
nd diverſion, that it looks like a little commonwealth 
ithin itſelf. They often go into company, that they 
ay return with the greater delight to one another; and 
pnetimes live in town, not to enjoy it ſo properly as to 
row weary of it, that they may renew in themſelves the 
eliſh of a country- life. By this means they are happy in 
ach other, beloved by their children, adored by their 
rvants, and are become the envy, or rather the delight, 
F all tha 88 
How different to this is the life of Fulvia / ſhe conſi- 
ers her huſband as her ſteward, and looks upon diſcretion 
nd good houſewifery as little domeſtic virtues, unbecoining 
woman of quality. She thinks life loſt in her own fa- 
ily, and fancies herſelf out of the world when ſhe is not 
the ring, the playhouſe, or the drawing-room : ſhe 
ves in a perpetual motion of body, and reſtleſſneſs of 
hought, and is never eaſy in any one place, when ſhe thinks _ 
ere is more company in another. The miſling of an o- 
era the firſt night, would be more afflifting to her than 
he death of a child. She pities all the valuable part of 
er own ſex, and calls every woman of a prudent modeſt 
tired life, a poor ſpirited and unpoliſhed creature. What 
mortification would it be to Fulvia, if ſhe knew that her 
tting herſelf to view. is but expoſing herſelf, and that 
de grows contemptible by being conſpicuouss 
I cannot conclude my paper, without obſerving that 
irgil has very finely touched upon this female paſſion for 
rels and ſhow, in the character of Camilla; who, though 
e ſeems to have ſhaken off all the other weakneſſes of 
er ſex, is ſtill deſcribed as a woman in this particular. The 
vet tells us, that after having made a great ſlaughter of 
e enemy, ſhe unfortunately caſt her eye on a Trojan, bo 
yore an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
0 . — 
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reſpondents has not inveighed againſt with ſome 
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a a mantle of the fineſt purple. 4 golden bow, ſays he, hun 
upon bis ſhoulder; his garment was buckled with a goldy 


claſp, and his head covered with an helmet of the ſam 
ſhining metal. The Amazon immediately ſingled out thy 
well-dreſſed warrior, being ſeized with a woman's long 


Ing for the pretty trappings that he was adorned with: 


| Totumque incauta per agmen 


Femineo prædæ et ſpolicrum ardebat amere. 
. | | Ain. 11. v. 78: 


This heedleſs purſuit after theſe glittering trifles, the 
poet, by a nice concealed moral, repreſents to have bea 
the deſtruction of his female hero. | 5 


0 


+ 


No 16. Monday, March 19. 
Quod verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc fun, 
: e R ; 5 15 „ ” HoR. Ep. 'To 1. I. v. II. 


What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 


Let this be all my care—far this is adi. Pops 


Have received a letter, deſiring me to be very i. 
tirical upon the little muff that is now in faſhion ; at 
other informs me of a pair of ſilver garters buckled belon 
the. knee, that have been lately ſeen at the Rainbow cd 
feehouſe in Fleetffreet; a third ſends me an heavy com. 
plaint againſt fringed gloves. To be brief, there is icard 
an ornament of either ſex which one or other of my cor: 
Itter 

neſs, and recommended to my obſervatien. I muſt there 
fore, once for all, inform my readers, that it is not m 
intention to ſink the dignity of this my paper with reflec 
tions upon red-heels or top-knots, but rather to enter into 


the paſſions of mankind, and to correct tlioſe depraved fend 


ments that give birth to all thoſe little extravaganci 


V lich appear in their outward dreſs and behaviour. Foppi 


and fantaſtic ornaments are only indications of vice, not a 
minal in themſelves. Extinguiſſi vanity in the mind, and ya 
e natural 


lette 
mnies 
, Paſl 


de or 
gn, 
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* 16, 
hun turally retrench-the little ſuperfluĩties of garniture and 
/dn 1 uipage. The bloſſoms will fall of themſelves, when 
ſam e root that nouriſhes then is deſtroyet. 

I $HALL therefore, as I have faid, apply my remedies 


> the firſt ſeeds and principles of an affected dreſs,  with- 
t deſcending to the dreſs itſelf; though at the ſame 
me I muſt own, that I have thoughts of creating an offi- 
r under me, to be intitled, The cenſor of mall wares, 
d of allotting him one day in a week for the execution 
ſuch his office. An operator of this nature might act 
nder me, with the ſame regard as a ſurgeon to a phyſi- 
an; the one might be employed in healing thoſe blotches - 
d tumours which break out in the body, while the other 
ſweetening the blood and rect ifying the conſtitution. 
o ſpeak truly, the young people of both fexes are ſo 
onderfully apt to ſhoot out into long ſwords or ſweeping 
ains, buſhy head-dreſſes or full-bottomed periwigs, with: 

eral other'incumbrances of dreſs, that they ſtand in 
ed of being pruned very frequently, left they ſhould be 
preſſed with ornaments, and over-run with the luxuriance 

their habits. I am much in doubt, whether I ſhould 

ve the preference to a Quaker that is trimmed claſe and 
moſt cut to the quick, or to a beau that is loaded with 

h a redundance of excreſcences. I mult therefore de- 
e my correſpondents to let me know how they approve 


petty cenſorſhip may not turn to the emolument of the 
blic ; for I would not do any thing of this nature raſhly 


v cch ad without advice. * | PR 
cou THERE is another ſet of correſpondents to whom I muſt: 
car drefs myſelf in the ſecond place; I mean ſuchas fill their 
ther tters with private ſcandgl, and black accounts of parti- 


Slar perſons and families. The world is fo full of ill-na- 
Ire, that J have lampoons ſent me by people who-cannot 
ll, and ſatires compoſed by thoſe who: ſcarce know how 
write. By the laſt poſt in particular I received a packet 
ſcandal which is not legible; and have a whole bundle 
letters in womens hands that are full of blots and ca- 
mnies, inſomuch, that when I ſee the name Celia, Phil. 
, Paſtora, or the like, at the bottom of a ſcrawl, I con- 
oteuß ee on courſe that it brings me ſome account of a fallen 
gin, a faithleſs wife, or an amorous widow. I muſt 
N therefore 


y projet, and whether they think the erecting of fich * 
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therefore inform theſe my correſpondents, that it is nat 
my deſign to be a publiſher .of intrigues and cuckoldony 
or to bring little infamous ſtories out of their preſent lurk. 
ing - holes into broad day-light. If I attack the vitiou, 
I ſhall only fet upon them in a body; and will not be pro- 
voked by the worſt uſage I can receive from others, ty 
make an example of any particular criminal. In ſhort, | 
have ſo much of a Drawcan ſir in me, that Iſhall paſs over 
a ſingle foe to charge whole armies. It is not Lais or 
Silenus, but the N and the drunkard, whom I ſhall 
endeavour to expoſe 5 and ſhall conſider the crime as j 
appears in a ſpecies, not as it is circumſtanced in an indi. 
vidual. I think it was Caligula who wiſhed the whok 
city of Roms had but one neck, that he might behead 
them at a blow.. I ſhall do out of humanity, what that 
emperor would have done in the cruelty of his temper 
and aim every ſtroke at a collective body of offenden, 
At the ſame time I am very ſenſible, that nothing ſpread 
a paper like private calumny and defamation; but as uy 
ſpeculations are not under this neceſſity, they are no 
expoſed to this temptation. 
Ix the next place, I muſt apply myſelf to my party: 
correſpondents, who are continually _— me. to take 
notice of one another's proceedings. How often am I all. 
ed by both ſides, if it is poſſible for me to be an unconcem- 
ed ſpectator of the rogueries that are committed by th 
party which is oppoſite to him that writes the letter! 
About two days ſince I was reproached with an; old Cr: 
cian law, that forbids any man to ſtand as a neuter or 
looker-on in the diviſions of his country. However, 28 
am very ſenſible my paper would loſe its whole effec 
ſhould it run into the outrages of a party, I ſhall tak 
care to keep clear of every thing which looks that wa. 
If I can. any way aſſuage private inflammations, or alli 
public-ferments, I ſhall. apply myſelf to it with my u 
moſt endeavours; but will never let my heart reproad 
me, with having done any thing towards increaſing thok 
feuds and animoſitics that extinguiſh religion, deface go 
vernment, and make a nation miſerable. $20 
WHaT I have ſaid under the three foregoing head 
will, I am afraid, very much retrench the number of 1 
correſpondents : I ſhall therefore acquaint my reader, thit 
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8 not F he has ſtarted any hint which he is not able to purſue, if 
dend e has met with any ſurpriſing ſtory which he does not 
J 


now how to tell, if he has diſcovered any epidemical 
ice which has eſcaped my obſervation, or has heard of 
ny uncommon virtue which he would defire to, publiſh; 

ſhort, if he has any materials that can furniſh out an 


n the working of them up for a public entertainment. 

This paper my reader will find was intended for an 
anſwer to a multitude of correſpondents ;* but I hope he 
will pardon me if I ſingle out one of them in particular, 


not forbear complying with it. 


* To TE SPECTATOR, . 
mper; 3 | | | a 
nden STI, March 15. 1710-11. 
prend | AM at. preſent ſo unfortunate, as to have nothing 
as uy to do but to mind my own buſineſs; and therefore 
re nol beg of you that you will be pleaſed to put me into foine 
ſmall poſt under you. I obſerve that you have appoint- 
part ed your printer and publiſher to receive letters and ad- 
) tal vertiſements for the city of London; and ſhall think my- 
L al: {elf very much honoured by you, if you will appoint me 
1cern- to take in letters and advertiſements for the city of 
by te Veſminſier and the duchy of Lancaſter. Though I 


cannot promiſe to fill ſuch an employment with ſuffici- 


d Cent abilities, I will endeavour to make up with induſtry 
er or and fidelity what I want in parts and genius. I am, 

r, 28! . M © TEE en e e | 
offi | Tour moſt obedient ſervant, 

1 tak N Charles Lillie. 
c Was | 5 „ | : 

r all 17. Tue/day, March 20. 

my u 

proc os — Terrum ante omnia vultum. ; ; 

g thok | F '- © Jov. Sat. 10. I. 197. 
oe A 2i/age rough, | EY 1 


Deform d, unfeatur l. © DRYDEN» 


& they are ſuch as appear defective or uncomely, it is, 


nnocent diverſion, I ſhall promiſe him my beſt aſſiſtance 


ho has ade ine ſo very humble a requeſt, that I-can- | 


Ix c our perſons are not of our own making, when 


methinks, 


* 
” . 
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ters with a prominent pair of ſhoulders into an aſſembly, 
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methinks, an honeſt and laudable fortitude to dare to be 
ugly; at leaſt to keep ourſelves from being abaſſied with 
a conſciouſneſs of imperfections which we cannot help, an{ 
in which there is noi guilt. I would not defend an hay. 
gard beau, for paſſing away much time at a glaſs, and gi. 

ving ſoftneſſes and languiſhing graces to deforinity : all 
intend is, that we ought to be contented with our coun- 

tenance and ſhape, id far, as never to give ourſelves an 
uneaſy reflection on that ſubject. It is to the. ordinary 
people, who are not accuſtomed to make very proper re- 
marks on any occaſion, matter of great jeſt, if a man en. 


or is diſtinguiſhed by an expanſion of mouth, or obliquity 
of aſpect : It is happy for a man, that has any of theſe odd. 
neſſes about him, if he can be as merry upon himſelf, a 
others are apt to be upon that occaſion: when he can pol. 
ſeſs hunſelf with ſuch a chearfulneſs, women and children, 
who were at firſt frighted at him, will afterwards be a 
much pleaſed with him. As it is barbarous in others to 
rally him for natural defects, it is extremely agreeable 
when he can jeſt upon himſelf for them. | 

Map Au Maintenon's firſt huſband was ah hero in thi 
kind, and has drawn many pleaſantries from the irregula- 
rity of his ſhape, which he deſcribes as very much reſem- 
bling the letter Z. He diverts himſelf likewiſe by repre 
ſenting to his reader the make of an engine and pulley, 
with which he uſed to take off his hat. When there hap- 
pens to be any thing ridiculous in a viſage, and the owner 
of it thinks it an aſpect of dignity, he muſt be of very 
great quality to be exempt from raillery : the beſt expe- 
dient therefore is to be pleaſant upon himſelf. Prince 
Harry and Falſtaffe, in Shake/pear, have carried the ridi 
cule upon fat and lean as far as it will go. Falſtaff i 
humorouſly called Woolſack, Bed-preſſer, and Hill of 
fleſh ; Harry, a Starveling, an Elves-ſkin, a Sheath, a Bow: 
caſe, anda Tuck. There is, in ſeveral incidents of the con- 
- verſation between them, the jeſt ſtill kept up upon the 
perſon. Great tenderneſs and ſenſibility in this point is one 
of the gn weakneſſes of ſelf-love. For my own part, 
I am a little onhappy in the mold of may face, which 
not quite ſo long as it is broad: whether this might not 
partly ariſe from my opening my mouth much ſeldomet 
8 | | „ nt than 
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oh ban other people, and by conſequence not ſo much length» 
winning the fibres of my viſage, I am not at leiſure to de- 
ermine. However it be, I have been often put out of 
ountcnance by the ſhortneſs of my face, and was former- 


l 8 y at great pains in concealing it by wearing a periwig 
all Sith an high foretop, and letting my beard grow. But 
on ow 1 have thoroughly got over this delicacy, and could 
e contented it were much ſhorter, provided it might 
nar hualify me for a member of the merry club, which the 
- ro. ollowing letter gives me an account of. I have re- 
| en. eivcd it from Oxford, and as it abounds with the ſpirit 


ff mirth and good-humour which is natural to that place 
ably, R | , 
ſhall ſet it down word for word as it came to me. 


dd- 33 
f * Moſt profound Sir, 1 
pol AVING been very well entertained in the laſt 


dren, WF i 1 of your ſpeculations that I have yet ſeen, by your 
be A ſpecimen upon clubs, which I therefore hope you will 
rs toll continue, I ſhall take the liberty to furniſh- you with a 
eable brief account of ſuch a one as perhaps you have not 
ſeen in all your travels, unleſs it was your fortune to 
: thi touch upon ſome of the woody parts of the Africum 
pulz: continent, in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
elem . There have aroſe in this univerſity, long fince you left 
epre· 5 without faying any thing, feveral of theſe inferior 
hebdomadal ſocieties, as the Puuniug Club, the Witty 
Club, and amongſt the reſt, The Haudſome Club; as a 
ner burleſque upon which, a certain merry ſpecies, that ſeem 
ven ro have come into the world in maſquerade, for ſome 
years laſt paſt have affociated themſelves together, and 
rin aſſumed the name of the Ugꝶ Club this ill-favoured 
rid: fraternity conſiſts of a preſident and twelve fellows; 
affe i the choice of which is not confined by patent to any 
11 offMpzrticular foundation, (as St 7ohn's men would have 
Bow- tbe world believe, and have therefore erected a ſeparate 
> con-{Fociety within themſelves), but liberty is left to elect 
n the rom any ſchool in Creat Britain, provided the candi- 
is one Rates be within the rules of the club, as ſet forth in a 
part, able, entitled, The Act of Deformity. A clauſe or 
nich yo of which I ſhall tranſmit to you. | 
at not I. Thar no perſon whatfoever ſhall be admitted 
JomerMF'ithout a viſible quearity in his aſpect, or peculiar caſt 
that OL. I. 1 * "0 ; „ of 
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© of countenance; of which the preſident and officers for 
«© the time being are to determine, and the preſident to 
have the caſting voice. „„ 
II. Thar a ſingular regard be had, upon examinz. 
tion, to the gibboſity of the pentlemen that offer them. 
ſelves, as founders kinſmen; or to the obliquity of their 
figure, in what ſort forever. © © | 

III. Ta ar if the quantity of any man's noſe be emi. 
nently miſcalculated, whether as to length or breadth, 
he ſhall have a juſt pretence to be elected. 

« Laſlly, Taar if there ſhall be two or more compe- 
« titors for the ſame-vacancy, ceteris paribus, he that 
© has the thickeſt ſkin to have the preference. 

© Evexy freſh member, upon his firſt night, is to en. 
© tertain the company with a diſh of cod-fiſh, anda 
© ſreech in praiſe of Z/op ; whoſe portraiture they have 
© in full proportion, or rather diſproportion, over the 
© chimney; and their deſign is, as foon as their funds are 
« ſifficient, to purchaſe the heads of Ther/ites, Dun 
« Scotus, Scarron, Hudibras, and the old gentleman in 
* 21dheam, with all the celebrated ill faces of antiquity, 
© as furniture for the club-room. „ | : 

As they have always been profeſſed admirers of th . 


XR A 
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other ſex, fo they unanimouſly declare that they wil 4 
give all poſſible encouragement to ſuch as will take the 
© benefit of the ſtatute, though none yet have appeared 
to do it. | . | : 
* Tax worthy preſident, who is their moſt devoted 1 
© champion, has lately ſhewn me two copies of verſes com. 0h 
< poſed by a gentleman of his ſociety; the firſt, a con. Ix 
 gratulatory ode inſcribed to Mrs T euchwood, upon thelok F 48 
£ of her two fore- teeth; the other, a panegyric upon Mu = 
< Andiron's left ſnoulder. Mrs Vizard (he ſays) ſince tht 0 x 
ſmall- pox, is grown tolerably ugly, and a top toaſt i f l 
© the club; but I never heard him ſo laviſh of his fine — 
_ © things, as upon old Nell Trot, who conſtantly officiataly /, 
cat their table; her he even adores and extols as the ve yk 
© counterpart of mother SHipton; in ſhort, Nell (ſays he) 115 
© is one of the extraordinary works of nature; but as fi men 
© complexion, ſhape, and features, ſo valued by others 28 
© they are all mere outſide and ſymmetry, which is hw 
© averſion, Give me leave to add, that the preſident i; of v. 


E facetiol 
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19. | 

s for « ficecious pleaſant gentleman, and never more ſo, than 

at to when he has got, as he calls thein, his dear mummers 
about him; and he often proteſts it does him good to 

nina · meet a fellow with a right genuine grimace in his air, 

hem (which is ſo agreeable in the generality of the French na- 


« tion); and, as an inſtance of his ſincerity in this particu- 
lar, he gave nie a ſight of a lift in his pocket-book of all 
« of this claſs, who for theſe five years have fallen under 


their 


emi · 


14th, his obſervation, with himſelf at the head of them, and 
N in the rear (as one of a promiſing and perforniing aſt ect), 
mpe | 8 bro of 
* Oxford, Tour obliged and 

March 12. 17110. . humble ſervant, 8 
» R : Alexander Carbunele. 
ind 1. GE | = age = 
have N n 
| the BN 18. Maneſday, March 21, 
$ are | | : | | 
Dun PROS Fqu itty guogue | jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
an 1 mnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia vana. 5 
Juity, 5 Ho. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 187. 
f tte But now our nobles too are fops and vain, 
au = Neglect the ſenſe, but love the painted [cene.... . '. -- 
_ . ee EE _ Creren, 


I. is my deſign in this paper to deliver down to poſte- 
rity a Faithful account of the /ta/ian. opera, and of 
the gradual progreſs which it has made upon the Fng1i/h 
ſtage ; for there is no queſtion. but our great-grandchil- 
dren will be very curious to know the reaſon why their 
forefathers uſed to fit together like an audience of foreigners: 


voted 
com 

con. 
he lok 
n Mr 


the 2 0 ; 5 
Wn in their own country, and to hear whole plays acted be- 
5 fir fore them in a tongue which they did not underſtand. 
* ARSINOE was the firſt opera that gave us a taſte of Ita- 


lian muſic. The great ſuceeſs this opera met with, pro- 


— duced ſome attempts of forming pieces upon Fralian plans, 
10 which ſhould give a more natural and reaſonable entertain- 
then i ment than what can be met with in the elaborate trifles. 


of that nation. This alarmed the poetaſters and fiddlers of 
the town, who were uſed to deal in a more ordinary kigd 
-of ware; and therefore laid down an eſtabliſhed rule, which, 
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bappened alſo very frequently, where the ſenſe was right. 


By this means the ſoft notes that were adapted to pityit 


heard the moſt beautiful graccs, quivers, and diviſions be 
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is reccived as ſuch to this day, That nothing is capable q 
being well ſet to muſic, that is not nonſenſe. WY 5 
Tals maxim was no ſooner received, but we imme. | 
diately fell to tranſlating the Italian eperas; and as there f 
was no great danger of hurting the ſenſe of thofe extraor. he 
dinary pieces, our authors would often make words of cr 
their own which were entirely foreign to the meaning of Wo « 
the paſſages they pretended to tranſlate; their chief can nf 
being to make the numbers of the Engliſh verſe anſwer toi ou 
thoſe of the Italiun, that both of them might go to tte 


fame tune. Thus the famous fong in Camilla, T t ve 

Barbaro ſi intends, & e. „„ od 
_ © Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning; ag 
which expreſſes the reſentments of an angry lover, wa 
tranſlated into that Eng//Þ lamentation, e ( 


Frail are a lover's Hopes, &c. 


And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the moſt refined perſon ol 
of the Briti/hnation dying away, and languiſhing to note 
that were filled witli a ſpirit of rage and indignation. lt PUT 


ty tranſlated, the neceſſary tranſpoſition of words, which mor 
were drawn out of the phrafe of one tongue into that tire 
another, made the muſic appear very abſurd in one tongue, iictor 
that was very natural in the other. I remember an /«t-ty 


lian verſe that ran thus word for word, can 


Aud turn d my rage into pity ; | 
which the Fugliſh for rhyme ſake tranſlated, 1 
And into. pity turid my rage. 


the /talian, fell upon the word rage in the Exg/i/h; a fan 
the angry ſounds that were turned to rage in the original et w 
weremade.to exprels pity in the tranſlation. It oftentime is m 
happened likewiſe, that the fineſt notes in the air fell upo bing 
the moſt inſignificant words in the ſentence. I have knoui gr: 
the word An D purived through the whole gamut, ha 1+ t 
bcen entertained with many a melodious THE, and hai 


{towd 


oe 5. Tris sPEC TAT ror 
owed. pon THEN, FOR, and FROM; to the eternal ho- 


our of our Fugliſh particles. | | 
TR E next ſtep to bur refinement, was the introducing 


me- 

bert of Italian actors into our opera; who ſung their parts iw 
gor. heir own language, at the ſame time that our countrymen 

s l erformed theirs-in our native tongue. The king or he- 
g of o of the play generally ſpoke in Italian, and his ſlaves 
ca n/ivered him in £ : the lover: frequently made his 


ourt, and gained the heart of his princeſs, in a language 
which ſhe did not underſtand. - One would have thought 
t very difficult to ha ve carried on diatogues after this man- 
zer, wichout an interpreter between the. perſons that con- 
erſed together; but this was the ſtate of the Engliſh 
tage for about three years. 3 . 
Ar length the audience grew tired of underſtanding half 

e opera; and therefore to eaſe themſelves entirely of 
he atigue of thinking, have ſo ordered it at preſent, that 
he whole opera is performed in an unknown tongue. We 


”\ 4 


Wai 


rſom o longer underſtand the language of our own ſtage; in- 
pots omuch that I have often been afraid, when I have ſeen 
„ ur Tralian performers chattering in the vehemence of ac- 
ight. ion, that they have been calling us names, and abuluig vs 


mong themſelves; but] hope, ſince we do put ſuch an 


at Hntire confidence in them, they will not talk againſt us 
nou, cfore our faces, though they may do it with the ſame 
afcty as if it were behind our backs. In the mean time, 


cannot forbear thinking how naturally an hiſtorian 

ho writes two or three hundred years. hence, and does 

ot know the taſte of his wiſe forefithers, will make the 
lowing reflection, In thr 6285111118 vf the eigitecnth cen- 

wry the Italian tongue was ſo well umderſiocd in England, 

at operas were acted on the public ſtage in that language. 

Ox fcarceknows how to be;ſerious in the eonfutation 
fan ablurdity that ſhews it ſelf at tle firſt ſigbt. It docs 

ot want any great meaſure of ſenſe to ſee the ridicule of 

is monſtrous practice; but what makes it the inore aſto-; . 
dhing, it is not the taſte of the rabble, but uf fei fons of _ 
e greateſt politeneſs, which has eſtabliſhed it. 
Ir the Iralinni have a genius for inuſie above the Fig- 


d hay „the Engliq have a genius for other performances of 
ns be much iꝑlier nature, and capable of giving the mind: 


ach nobler entertainment. Would one think it was pot- _ 
_—— ſible 
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{ible (at a time whenan author lived that was able to writ, 
the Fhedra and Hippolitus) for a people to be ſo ſtupidy 
fond of the Italiam opera, as ſcarce to give a third day 
hearing to that admirable tragedy ? Muſic is certainly: 
very agreeable entertainment, but if it would take the en. 
tire poſſeſſion of our ears, if it would make us incapable f 
hearing ſenſe,” if it would exclude arts that have a muck 
greater tendency to the refinement of human nature; 
muſt confeſs I would allow it no better quarter than Play 
has done, who baniſhes it out of his commonwealth. . 
Ar preſent, our notions of mulic are fo very uncer. 
tain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, in 
general, we are tranſported with any thing that is not 
Engliſh : ſo it be of a foreign growth, let it be 7talian 
French, or High-Dutch, it is the fame thing. In ſhort, 
our £729/4/4 muſic is quite rooted out, and nothing pet 
planted in its ſtead. „ . Ee 
 WaHren a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to preſent his plan for a new..one; and 
though it be but indifferently put together, it may furniſh 
ſeveral hints that may be of uſe ta a good architect. I ſhall 
take the ſame liberty in a following paper, of giving my 
opinion upon the ſubject of mufic ; which Iſhall lay down 
only in a problematical manner, to be conſidered by thoſe 
who are maſters in the art. PO On” 


No 19. Thurſday, March 22. | 
Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque 52 illi 


Finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loquentis. 3 
1 | = x 3 I HoR. vat. 4. 1. 1. V. 17. 


4 


Thank heaven that made, me of an humble mind; 
To action little, leſs to words inciin'd l | 
. one perſon behold another, who was 
| an utter ſtranger to him, with a caſt of his eye, 
which, methought, expreſſed. an emotion of heart very dil 
ferent from what could be raiſed by an object ſo agreeable 
as the gentleman he looked at, I began to conſider, not 
without ſome ſecret forrow, the condition of an envious 
: ; | | SEPA man. 
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man. Some have fancied that envy has a certain magical 
orce in it, and that the eyes of the envious have by their 
aſcination blaſted the enjoyments of the happy. Sir 


y ancis Bacon fays, ſome have been fo curious as to re- 
en. ark the times and ſeaſons when the ſtroke of an envious 
eis moſt effectually pernicious, and have obſerved that 


has been when the perſon enviedhas been in any circum- 
tance of glory and triumph. At ſuch a time the mind of 

e proſperous man goes, as it were, abroad among things 
without him, and is more expoſed. to the malignity. But 


. ſhall not dwell'upon ſpeculations fo abſtracted as this, or 
in epeat the many excellent things which one might collect 
not Mut of authors upon this miſerable affection; but keeping 
lian the road of common life, conſider the envious man with 


lation to theſe three 
is happineſs. 
ThE envious ma 


heads, Lis pains, his reliefs, and . 


7 


n is in pain upon all occaſions which 


very Nugbt to give him pleaſure. The reliſh of his life is in- 
and erted; and the objects whichadminifter the higheſt ſatiſ- 
rnilh N ction to thoſe who are exempt from this paſſion, give 
(hall Ne quickeſt pangs to perſons who are ſubject to it. All 
my e pe fections of their fellow - creatures are odious: youth, 
own auty, valour, and wiſdom are provocations of their diſ- 


eaſure. What a wretched and apoſtate ſtate is this! 
o be offended with excellence, and to hate a man be- 
uſe we approve him! The condition of the envious man 
the moſt emphatically miſerable ; he is not only incapable. 
rejoicing in another's merit or ſucceſs, but lives in a 
o11d wherein all mankind are in a plot againſt his quiet, 
ſtudying their own happineſs and advantage. Will. Pro- 
er is an honeſt talebearer, he makes it his buſineſs to 
in in converſation with envious men. He points to ſuch 
handſome young fellow, and whiſfers that he is ſecretly 
arried to a great fortune: when they doubt, he adds 
cumſtances to prove it; and never fails to aggravate 
ar diſtreſs, by aſſuring them, that, to his knowledge, 


* 


o Was has an uncle will leave him ſoine thouſands. I. Hl, 
eye, many arts of this kind to torture this fort of temper, 
y di- delights in it. When he finds them change colour, 
ecable ſay faintly they wiſh ſuch a piece of news is true, he 


r, not BS the malice to ſpeak ſome good or other of every man 
nvious heir acquaintance. | | | 
man, | : TAE 


notieg 


— 


e 


2 1 — 
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Fux reliefs of the envious man are thoſe little blewiſhs 
and imperfections that diſcover themſelves-in an illuftrioy 
character. It is matter of great conſolation to an enviou 
perſon, when a man of known honour does a thing ur- 
worthy himſelf: or when any action which was well ex. 
ecuted, upon, better information appears ſo altered in iz 
circumſtances, that the fame of it is divided among many, 
inſtead of being attributed to one. This is a ſecret ſati. 
faction to theſe inalignants; for the perſon whom they be 
fore could not but admire, they fancy is nearer their own 
condition as ſoon as his merit is ſhared among others. 
remember ſome years age there came put an excellent 
poem without, the name of the author. The little vit, 
who were incapable of writing it, began to pull in piece 
the ſuppoſed writer. When that would not do, thy 
took great pains to ſuppreſs the opinion that it was his, 
That again failed. The next refuge was, to ſay it wa 
e ger by one man, and many pages wholly writtenhy 
another. An honeſt fellow who fat among a eluſter of then 
in debate on this ſubject, cried out, Ceutlemen, if you are ſun 
none of you yourſelves had an hand in it, you are but when 
yon were, whoever writ it, But the moſt uſual ſuecou 
to the envious, in caſes of nameleſs merit in this kind, i 
to keep the property, if poſſible, unſixed, and by that mean 
to hinder the * of it from falling upon any parti 
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cular perſon. You ſee an envious man clear up his coun: p 

tenance, if in the relation of any man's great happineſs i 
1. one point, you mention his uneaſineſs in another. Wha M 
1 he hears ſuch a one is very rich, he turns pale, but recoven p 
„ when you add that he has many children. In a word, thMitnce i 
[1-1/0 only ſure way to an envious man's favour, is not to deſervei lar m 
| Bor if we conſider the envious man ia delight, it is lik rally 


reading the ſeat of a giant in a, romance; the magnificend 
of his Leuk conkiſts in the many limbs of men whom laiFrity 
has ſlain. If any who promiſed themſelves ſucceſs in ay 
- uncommon undertaking miſcarry in the attempt, or 
that aimed at what would have 3 nſeful and laudable 
meets with contempt and deriſion, the envious man, und 
thecolourof hating vain-glory, can ſmile with an inwarrned + 
wantonneſs of heart at the 10 effect it may have upd 
an honeſt ambition for the future. 1 
Z | Havi; 


\ 
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Havix thoroughly conſidered the nature of this paſs 
don, I have made it my ſtudy how to avoid the envy that 
ay accrue to me from theſe my ſpeculations; and if I am 
ot miſtizken in myſelf, I think I have a genius to eſcape it. 
pon hearing in a coffechouſe one of my papers com- 
ended, I immediately apprehended the envy that would 


ld ring from that applauſe ;- and therefore gave a deſerip- 
oy ion of my face the next day; being reſolved, as I grow 
y be reputation for wit, to reſign my pretenſions to beauty. 


his, I liope, may give ſome eaſe to theſe unhappy gentle- 
en, who do me thehonour to torment themſelves upon the 
count of this my paper. As their caſe is very deplorable, 
nd deſerves compaſſion, I ſhall lometimes be dull, in pity 


— d them, and will from time to time adminiſter conſola- 
the ons to them, by further diſcoveries of my perion. In 
i Tu e mean while, if any one ſays the SpEcrarok has wit, 
v 257 be ſome relief to them, to think that he does not 


ew it in company. And if any one praiſes his morality, 
hey may comfort themſelves, by conſidering that his face 
none of the longeſt. -”"W 


129. Friday, March 23. 
Kuvog chr = xX ä; 


| 2 Hon. II. 1.1. 225. 
Thou dog in forehead! —— | Port. 


Coun 
els 1 WO | | - 

Wa Moxc the other hardy undertakings which- I have 
Coven propoſed to myſelf, that of the correction of impu- 

d, ti nce is what I have very much at heart. This in a parti- 

rvelt lar manner is my province asSPECTATOR ; for it is ge- 

is rally an offence committed by the eyes, and that againſt 
fcenarh as the offenders would perhaps never have an oppor- 


nity of injuring any other way. The following letter is 


in ar complaint of a young lady, who ſets forth a treſpaſs of 
or is kind, with that command of herſelf as befits beauty 
dab innocence, and yet with ſo much ſpirit as ſufficiently 
una preſſes her indignation. The whole tranſaction is per- 


rmed with the eyes; and the crime is no leſs than em- 
yg chem in ſuch-a manner, as to divert the eyes of 
„ =} others 


* i 
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others from-the beſt uſe they can make of them , Even lool 
ing up to heaven. | ON We 


ESTER, 5 


| . : | pt 
OY PH RE never was (I believe) an acceptable man He 
MO... had ſome awkwardimitators. Ever ſince the Sp: Wha 
ra TOR appeared, havel remarked a kind of men, wh h. 

© 1 chuſe to call Starers, that without any regard to tim ſt 
place, or modeſty, diſturb a large company with their el 
pertinent eyes. Spectators make up a proper aſſem in 

for a puppet-ſhow or a bear-garden ; but devout ſuppiiiſ 1: 

© cants and attentive hearers are the audience one ou, : 

© to cxpect in churches. I am, Sir, member of a ſmall ere 

© ous congregation near one of the north gates of this o 


ty; much the greater part of us indeed are females, u eir 
© uſed to behave ourſelves in a regular attentive manne 
© till- very lately one whole iſle has been diſturbed vii co 
bone of theie monſtrous Starers ; he's the head taller i ein 
© any one in the church; but for the greater advantage 
c expoling himſelf,. ſtands upon a haſſock, and commani 
the whole congregation, to the great annoyance of 
devouteſt part of the auditory ;: for what with bluſhing 
© confuſion, and vexation, we can neither mind the praya 


nor ſermon, Your animadverſion upon this in ſoleñ e fe 
© would be a great favour to, „„ ods 
„„ . vay 

| | Your moſt humble ſcrom 75 
ED N 5 * 


I nave frequently ſeen of this fort of fellows, and! 
not think there can be a greater aggravation of an offen 
khan that it is committed where the criminal is protein 
by the ſacredneſs of the place which he violates. Ma 
reflections of this ſort might be very juſtly made upon 
kind of behaviour; but a Starer is not uſually a perſon 
be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, and a fellowt 
is capable of ſhewing an impudent front before a. wh 
congregation, and can bear being a public ſpectacle, is 
fo eafily rebuked as to amend by admonitions. If the 
fore my correſpondent does not inform me, that withinl 
ven days after this date the barbarian does not at leaſt 
upon his own legs only, without an eminence, my 
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0% Proſper has promiſed to take an haſſock oppoſite to 
/ im, and ſtare againſt him in defence of the ladies. T have _ 

ven him directions, according to the moſt exact rules of 

ptics, to place himſelf in ſuch a manner that he ſhall 

an Het bis eyes where- ever he throws them: I have hopes 


Spie at when ill. confronts him, and all the ladies, in 
who hoſe behalf he engages him, caſt kind looks and wiſhes 


» tine ſucceſs at their champion, he will have ſome ſhame, and 
heir ela 1itle of the pain he has ſo often put. others to, of 


. 


ſem ing out of countenance.  * E 8515 
ſuppif Ir has indeed been time out of mind generally remark- 
ov, and as often lamented, that this family of Starers 
nal ve infeſted public aſſemblies: And I know no other way 
this i obviate ſo great an evil, except, in the caſe of fixing 
les, i eir eyes upon women, ſome male friend will take the 
nanne Mr of ſuch as are under the oppreſſion of impudence, and 
ed vil counter the eyes of the Starers where-ever they meet 
ler ul em. While we ſuffer our women to be thus impudent- 
tape attacked, they have no defence, but in the end to caſt 
nmac1ding glances at the Starers: and in this caſe, a man 
e of bo has no ſenſe of ſhame has the ſame advantage over his 
luſhinMiſtres, as he who has no regard for his own life has 
praye er his adverſary. While the generality of the world 
nſoleu e fettered by rules, and move by proper and juſt me- 
| ods; he who has no reſpect to any of them, carries 
yay the reward due to that propriety of behaviour, with _ 
[cron other merit, but that of having neglected it 
8. Irak an impudent fellow to be a fort of outlaw in 
od-breeding, and therefore what is {aid of him no nation 
andi perſon can be concerned for. For this reaſon one may 
" off tree upon him. I have put myſelf to great pains in con- 
protel ering this prevailing quality which we call impudence, 
Mu d have taken notice that it exerts itſelf in a different man- 
r, according to the different foils wherein ſuch ſubjects 


apon t 1 ; 

. theſe dominions, as are maſters of it, were born. Im- 
\ « . Ps > . 2 

llowül ence in an Engliſhman is ſullen and inſolent; in a 

a uh man it is untractable and rapacious; in an Jri/hmar 


cle, k ſurd and fa wning: as the courſe of the world now runs, 

| impudent Eugliſhmaꝝ behaves like a ſurly landlord, the 

thn like an ill- received gueſt, and the Iriſhman like a 
aft anger Who knows he-is not welcome. There is ſeldom _ 
thing entertaining either in the impudence of a South 


Or 


— 
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or North Briton; but that of an Iriſhman is always co 
mic; a true and genuine impudence is ever the effed 
| ignorance, without the leaſt ſenſe of it: the beſt and mof 
ſuacceſsful Starers now in this town, are of that nation; 
they have uſually the advantage of the ſtature mentionel 
in the above letter of my correſpondent, and generally 
take their ſtands in the eye of women of fortune: — 
much that I have known one of them, three months after 
be came from plough, with a tolerable good air lead ou 
2 woman from a play, which one of ourown breed, afte 
four years at Oxford, and two at the Temple, would han 
been afraid to look at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but theſe people 
have uſually the preference to our own fools, in the opi 
nion of the ſillier part of womankind. Perhaps it is that 
an Engliſh coxcomb is ſeldom ſo obſequious as an Jrij 
one; and when the deſign of pleaſing is viſible, an abſa: 
Gity in the way toward I it is eaſily forgiven. 

Bur thoſe who are downright impudent, and go e 
without reflection that they are ſuch, are more to be tole 
rated, than a ſet of fellows among. us who profeſs imp ot 
dence with an air of humour, and think to carry off thi: v 
moſt inexcuſable of all faults in the world, with no othe heir 
apology than ſaying in a gay tone, I put an impudent ſau livic 
upon the matter. No; no man ſhall be allowed the ad rec. 
vantages of impudence, who is conſcious that he is ſuch 
if he knows he is impudent, he may as well be otherwik; ih... 
and it ſhall be expected that he bluſh, when he ſecs k umo 
makes another do it. For nothing can atone for the want 
of modeſty, without ene ng: is We and vir, 

e 8 el 


No 21. Saturday, March 24. 


—— 2 oa et pluribus rm. Þ thei 
Hor. Ep. 5. I. I. v. 25 

There o room mati, and each may bring his friend. 
__ Crxxch 


* AM ſometimes very auch troubled, when I reflect upd 


the three great profeſſions, of . law, and ph 
_ 
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how they are each of them overburdened with practition- 

ers, and filled with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen 
at ſtarve one another. NE oe pet 


ion; WE may divide the clergy into generals, field-officers, 
ond and ſabalterns. Among the firſt we may reckon biſhops, 
rally Wdcans, and-archdeacons. Among the ſecond are doctors 
inſo of divinity, prebendaries, and all that wear ſcarves. The 


reſt are comprehended under the ſubalterns. As for the 
irſt claſs, our conſtitution preſerves it from any redundan- 
y of incumbents, notwithſtanding competitors are num- 
berleſs. Upona ſtrict calculation, it is found that there has 
been a great exceeding of late years in the ſecond diviſion, 


eopl WWcrcral brevets having been granted for the converting of 
> op Wubalterns into ſcarf- officers; inſomuch that within my me- 
; tha gnory the price of luteſtring is raiſed above two pence in a 
Iro ard. As for the ſubalterns, they are not to be numbered. 


bhould our clergy once enter into the corrupt practice of 
he laity, by the ſplitting of their freeholds, they would 
0 Oe able to carry mùſt of the elections in Zug land. 

Tn E body of the law is no leſs incumbered with ſuper- 
luous members, that are like Virgil's army, which he tells 
s was ſo crouded, many of them had not room to uſe 
other WW heir weapons. This prodigious fociety of men may be 
hwided into the litigious and peaceahle. Under the firit 
he are comprehended all thoſe who are carried down in coach- 
ls to Weſ/minffer-hall, every morning in term-time. 
wil rrial's deſcription of this ſpecies of lawyers is full of 
ſees MWumour : 1 5 

Iras et verba locant. | 

and ui that hire out their words and anger; that are more 

Mer les paſſionate according as tliey are paid for it, and al - 
pw their client a quantity of wrath proportionable to the 
e which they receive from him. I muſt however obſerve 
o the reader, that above three parts of thoſe whom I rec- 
Jon among the litigious, are ſuch as are only quarrelſome 
| their hearts, and havenoopportunity ofſhewing their paſ- 
v. 2 nat the bar. Nevertheleſs, as they do not know what 
| 1tes may ariſe, they appear at the hall every day, that 
LE Eco may fhew themidves in a readineſs to enter the liſts, 
| ſhenever there ſhall be occaſion for them. | 

ec e Tux peaceable lawyers are, in the firft place, many of 
| phyiC 


| hoW Vor. * H a the 


e benchers of the ſeveral inns of court, who ſem to be 
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the dignitaries of the law, and are endowed with thoſe qua- 
lifications of mind that accompliſh a man rather for a n. 
ler than a pleader. Theſe men live peaceably in their 
habitations, eating once a-day, and dancing once a-year 
for the honour of their reſpective ſocieties. . | 
ANOTHER numberleſs branch of peaceablelawyers, are 
thoſe. young inen who being placed at the inns of court in 
order to ſtudy the laws of their country, frequent the play. v 
houſe more than JYeſiminfter-ball, and are ſeen in all pu 
blic aſſemblies, except in a court of juſtice. I ſhall ſay no- iſtic 
thing of thoſe ilent and buſy multitudes that are employed 
within doors, in the drawing up of writings and conveyan- 
ces; nor of thoſe greater numbers that palliate their want 
of buſineſs with a pretence to ſuch chamber- practice. 5s | 
Ir, in the third place, we look into the protefſion-of phylic, 
we ſhall find a moſt formidable body of men; the fight of 
them is enough to make a manterious, or we may lay it down n 
as a maxim, that when a nation abounds in phyſicians, i 
grows thin of people. Sir William Temple is very mud ar. 
puzzled to find out a reaſon why the northern hive, 3 
he calls it, docs not ſend out ſuch prodigious fwarms, ani un 
over-run the world with Goth and Vandals, as it did fo- Witake 
merly ; but had that excellent author obſerved that then 
were no ſtudents in phyſic among the ſubjects of T hor and 
I/oden, and that this ſcience very much flouriſhes in theiſſot t! 
north at preſent, he might have found a better ſolution 
for this difficulty than any of thoſe he has made uſe dre 
This body of men, in our own country, may be deſcribed 
like the Britiſh army in Cz/ar's time: ſome of them ly | 
in chariots, and ſome on foot. If the infantry do leſs ere 
ecution than the charioteers, it is becauſe they cannot ie 
carried fo ſoon into all quarters of the town, and diſpatd 
{9 much buſineſs in ſo ſhoit a time. Beſides this body 
regular troops, there are ſtragglers, who, without bein 
duly Lſted and inrolled, do infinite miſchief to thoſe wh 


are fo unlucky as to fall into their hands. Nee tr 


2 TRERE are, beſides the above-mentioned, - innumer! 
ble retainers to phyſic, who, for want of other patient 
amuſe themſelves with tlie ſtiffing of cats in an air- pum 
cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of inſects upon ti 
point of a needle for microſcopical obſervations; bei 
thoſe that are employed i in the gathering of weeds, al 


3 
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the chaſe of butterflies : not to mention the coc kleſhell - 
merchants and ſpider-catchers. | | | 

WIE x Iconſider how each of theſe profeſſions are croud- 
ed with multitudes that ſeek their livelihood in them, and 
how many men of merit there are in each of them, who 
may be rather faid to be of the ſcience, than the profeſ- 
fion; I very much wonder at the humour of parents, who 
will not rather chuſe to place their ſons in a way of life 
where an honeſt induſtry cannot but thrive, than in ſta- 
tions where the greateſt probity, learning, and good fenſe 
may miſcarry. How many men are country-curates, that 
might have made themſelves aldermen of London, 'by a 
right improvement of a ſmaller ſum of money than what 
is uſually laid out upon a learned education! a ſober flu- 


2. 
hyfic, gal perſon, of ſlender parts and a low apprehenſion, miglit 
ght of have tlu ved in trade, though ke ftarves upon phyſic; as 
- down a man would be well enough plcaied to buy ſilks of one, 
ans, i whom he would not venture to feel lis pulle. Hagellius is 
mud careful, ſtudious, and: obliping, but with all a little tEick- 


culled ; he has not a ſingle client, but night have had a- 


ve, 4 
bundance of cuſtomers. The misfortune is, that parchts 


18, and 


id for. take a liking to a particular profetſion, and therefore de- 
t then ire their ſons may be of it. Whereas, in fo great an af- 
or ani fair of life, they ſhould conſider the. genius aud abilitics 

in the ef their children more than their own inclinations. 
lution IT is the great advantage of a trading nation, that there 
uſe of re very few in it do dull and heavy, who may not be 
ſcribelFPlaced in ſtations of life, which may give them an oppor- 
em ſity of making their fortunes. A well-regulated com- 
leſs ex]iWnerce is not, like law, phyſtc, or divinity, to be over 
mot f ocked with hands; but, on the contrary, flouriſhes by 
liſpatchtultitudes, and gives employment to all its profeſſors. 
body dF leets of merchantmen are fo many ſquadrons of floating 


hops, that vend our wares and manufactures in all the 
narkets of the world, and find out ckapmen under both 
at tropics. EO | {8 
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Ouodcangue oftendis nihi fic, incredulus odi. 
| . Honk. Ars Poat. v. 189 
rA hatever contradicts my ſenſe Cote 

T hate to ſez, and never can believe. ROSCommon, 


© ach me fy ES © 2 BIT 8 


HE word SPECTaTOR being moſt uſually undes. 
I qſtood as one of the audience at public reprefentsz- 
tions in our theatres, I ſeldom fail of many letters relating 
to plays and operas. But indeed there are ſuch monſtroy 
things done in both, that if one had not been an eye - wit 
neſs. to them, one could not believe that ſuch matters had 
really been exhibited. There is very little which con. 
cerns human life, or is a picture of nature, that is regardel 
by the greater part of the company. The underſtanding 
is diſmiſſed from our entertanments. Our mirth is the 
laughter of fools, and our admirationthe wonder of idiots; 
elle ſuch improbable, monſtrous, and incoherent dream! 
could not go off as they do, not. only without the utmoſ 
fcorn and contempt, but even. with the loudeſt applauk 
and .approbation. But the letters of my correſpondent) 
will repreſent this affair in a more lively manner than any 
diſcourſe of my own; I ſhall therefore give them to ny 
reader with only this preparation, that they all come fron 
players, and that the buſineſs of playing is now ſo mana 
ved, that yau are not to be ſurprifed when I ſay one 0 
two of them are rational, others ſenſitive and vegetatine 
actors, and:others wholly inanimate. I ſhall not plac 
-thele as I have named them, but as they have precedend 


/ 


in the opinion of their audience. 


MR SPECTATOR, oy 

— 322 having been ſo humble as to take notice « 
the epiſtles of other animals, emboldens me, ron 

© am the wild boar that was killed by Mrs 7fs, to r-:W 

c preſent to you, that Ithink I was hardly uſed in not hi 

< viag the part of the lion in Hydaſpes given to me, It woul 

© have been but a natural ſtep for me to have perſonate 

that noble creature, after having behaved myſelf to fati 
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before but upon two legs. 


Mx SPECTATOR, 
HIS is to let you underſt 


83 


ſtage: in which you | 
. | Your zuoſl hu 


Ma SPECTATOR,. 
NDERSTANDING: 


THE SPECTATOR: 
faction in the part above mentioned: but that of 2 lion 
is too great a character for one that never trod the ſtage 


died like a man. 
ä 
Your maſt humble ſeroant, 


As for the little reſiſtance 
which I made, I hope it may be excuſed, when it is 
' conſidered that the dart was thrown at me by ſo fair an 
hand. I muſt confefs J had but juſt put on my brutality ; 
and Camilla s charms were ſuch, that beholding her e- 
ret mien, hearing her charming voiee, and aſtoniſhed 
with her graceful motion, I could not keep up to my 


aſſumed. ſierceneſs, / but I am, 


Thomas Prone. - 


and, that the playhouſe is 
a repreſentation of the world, in nothing ſo much 
as in this particular,. that no one riſes in it according to 
his merit. I have acted ſeveral parts of houſehold ſtuff with 
great applauſe for many years: Tam one of the men in 
the hangings in the Emperor of the moon; I have twice 
performed the third chair in an Eugliſh opera; and have- 
rehearſed the pump in the Fortune-hunters. Lam now 
grown. old, and hope you will recommend me ſo effec- 
tually, as that I may ſay ſomething before I go off the 
will do a great act of charity to 
mble ſFrvant, © 
William Screne.. 


hat Mr S:rexze has writ to yon, 
and defired to be raifed from dumb and ſtill. 
parts; I deſire, if you give him motion or ſpeech, that: 
you would advance me in my way, and let me keep: 
jon in what I humbly preſume I am amaſter,.to wit, in 
repreſenting human and ſtill life together. I have ſeve- 
al times acted one of the fineſt floxwer-pots in theſame- 
pera wherein Mr Screne is a chair; therefore, upon his 
promotion, requeſt that I may 
ings, with my band in the orange-trees.. - 


ſucceed him in the hang- 


= 


Your humble ſervant, 
| Ralph Simple. 


2 3 
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X, Dirury-lane, March 24. 1716-11, 


: [ S A W your friend the templer this evening in the 
1 pit, and thought he looked very little. pleaſed with 
* the repreſentation of the mad ſcene of The Pilgrim. 
* with, Sir, you would do us the favour to animadvert fie. 


© quently upon the falſe tafte the town is in, with relation 1 
© to plays as, well as operas. It certainly requires a degree f 
* of underſtanding to play juſtly; but ſucli is our condi. te 
© tion, that we are to ſuſpend our reafon to perform our fe 
© parts. As to ſcenes of madneſs, you know, Sir, there are m 
© noble inſtances of this kind in Shake/pear; but then it is i ne 
© the diſturbance of a noble mind, from generous and hi- af 
© mane reſentments: it is like that grief which we har 
for the deceaſe of our friends: it is no diminution, but 
© a recommendation of human nature, that in ſuch inci 
© dents paſſion gets the better of reaſon ; and all we ca 
think to comfort ourſelves, is impotent againſt half what 
© we feel. I will not mention that we had an idiot in tle 
© ſcene, and all the ſenſe it is repreſented to have, is that Ni 
© of luſt. As for myſelf, who have long taken pains in per-Wiſ"*"! 
© ſonating the paſſions, J have to-night acted only an appe- ice, 
© tite. The part I played is thirſt, but it is repreſented a. 
© written rather by a drayman than a poet. Icome in witi A 
© a tub about me, that tub hung with quart- pots, with 


« full gallon at my mouth. I amaſhamed to tell you that Turk 


« I pleaſed very much, and this was introduced as a mai | 
© neſs ; but ſure it was not human madneſs, for a mule «ll N. 
© an aſs may have been as dry as ever I was in my lic. Wi” '* 


Jam, K, Pullis 
Tour moſt obedient and humble ſervant. * 
M SPECTATOR, - From the Savoy in the Sirattk 
IF youcanreadit with dry eyes, I give you this tro Sr 
to aquaint you, that I am the unfortunate King L A. 
tinus, and believe T am the firſt prince that dated fron 
this palace ſince Jon of Gaunt. Such is the uncertain Cie 
Y < of all human greatneſs, that I who lately never mova De, 
- © without a guard, am now preſſed as a common ſolar. NN 


© and am to fail with the ſirſt fiir wind againſt my brotix 
Leis of France. It is a very hard thing to put ol 
character which one has appeared in with applauſe 0 
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experienced ſince tlie loſs of my diadem; for apon 


0 27 


9-11. 


qu uarrelling with another recruit, I {poke my n 
1 the tion out of my part in recitativo. ap 
with last audacions Have, 
0 R Dar 1 thou an angry monarch's s fury brave: ? 71 
rt fie. 
ation The words were no ſaner. out of ny mouth, when a 
legte ſerjeant knocked me down, and aſked me if I had a mind 
-ondi. to mutiny, in talking things no bod y underſtood. You 
n ee, Sir, my unhappy circumſtances; and if by your 
re ar WF mediation you can procure a ſubſidy for a prince, (who 
en itz never failed to make all that beheld him merry at his 
id hy. appearance), you will merit the thanks of 
> have | Tons JE 4 
1, but The King of Larivn. 
1 Inch 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Fer the good of the public. 
WITHIN- two doors of the maſquerade lives an emi- 


neut Italian chirurgeon, arrived from the carnival at Ve- 
nice, of great experience in private cures. Accommodations 
are-provided, and perſons admitted in maſquing habits. 


Ve C20 
f what 
in tle 
18 that 
in per. 
1 appte 
ited at 


n with AE as cured ſince his coming thither, in leſi than a 
with 8/0119?! four ſcaramouches, a mount2bank docfor, two 
u that Tarkiln baſſas, three nuns, and a marris-danc er. 0 
4 mad- Venienti occurrite morbo. | 

ante d N. B. ANY perſon may agree by the, great, and be kept 


lie. . rehair ly the year. hed doclor draws teeth without 


pulling off your maſh. 


Aut. 5 

Ne 22. Tue, 4%, March 2 7. 

Strat, 

troll S=wit atrox Lo eens, u nec teli ac = 190 quam 

ing L Aulioren, nec quo fe ardens immittere poſit. EL 
d fron ViRG. Hn. q. v. 420. 
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Fierce Volſcens foams with rage, and gazing round 
Deſcry'd not him who gave the fatal wound ; 
Lor knew ts fix eng. ” i. DRYDEN. 


HERE is nothing that more betrays a baſe unge- 


man 8 


nerous ſpirit, than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to a 
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praiſe-worthy, will be made the ſubject of ridicule and 


no other excuſe that is or can be made for them, than that 


lampoon or a ſatire do not carry in them robbery or mur- 


— — 


rages of this nature which are offered them, are not with- 


of poiſon, with a difeourſe on the immortality of the foul, 
at his entering upon it, fays, that ke does not believe any 


ſuch a ſubject at ſuch a. time. This paffage, I think, eri- 


— 
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man's reputation. Lampoons and ſatires, that are wit. 
ten with wit and fpirit, are like poifoned darts, which not 
only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For tliis rea. 
fon I am very much troubled when I ſee the talents ofhy. 
mour and ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill natured man. 
There cannot be a greater gratification to a barbarous and 
inhuman wit, than to ſtir up forrow in the heart of a pri- 
vate 3 ra ĩſe uneaſineſs among near relations, and 
to expoſe whole families to deriſion, at the ſame time that 
he remains unſeen and undiſcovered. If, beſides the ac. 
compliſhments of being witty and il l- natured, a man is vi- 
tious into the bargain, he is one of the moſt ' miſchievoy 
ereatures that ean enter into a civil ſociety. His fatire wil 
then chicfly fall upon thoſe who ought to be the molt 
exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and every thing that's 


buffoonery. It is impoſſible to enumerate the evils which 
ariſe from theſe arrows that fly in the dark, and I know 


the wounds they give are only imaginary, and produce no- 
thing more than a ſecret ſhame or ſorrow in the mind of 
the ſuffering perſon. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that x 


der; but at the ſame time, how many are there that 
would not rather loſe a conſiderable ſum of money, or even 
life itſelf, than be ſet up as a mark of infamy and der. 
ſion? and in this caſe a man ſhould conſider that an in- 
jury is not to be meaſured by the notions of him that give, 
but of him that receives it. | N 

TR OSE who can putthe beſt countenanceupon the out- 


out their ſecret anguiſh. I have often obſerved a paſlage 
in Socrates's behaviour at his death, in a light wherein 
none of the critics have eonſidered it. That excellent man, 
entertaining his friends, a little before he drank the bow! 


of-themoſt comic genius can cenfare him for talking upon 


dently glances upon Ar iſtophanes, who writ a comedy on 
purpoſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of that divine philoſopher. 
It has been obſerved by many writers, that Socrates was ſo 

| little 


ttle moved at this piece of boffoonery, that he was ſeveral 


1 mes preſent at its heing acted upon the ſtage, and never 


* think the remark. T have here made ſhews us, that this 
man: worthy treatment made an impreſſion upon his mind, 
s and hough be had been too wiſe to diſcover it. 97 50 
a pri WHEN Julius Cæſar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
;, and nvited him to a ſupper, and treated him with ſuch a gene- 


ous civility, that he made the poet his friend evg after. 
ardinal Ma ariue gave the ſame kind of treatment to the 
earned Quillet, who had reſſected upon his Eminence in a 


Evol 
ewil 


pme kind expoſtulations upon what he had written, aſſured 


mot im of his eſteem, and diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of the 
hat's ext good abbey that ſhould fall, which he accordingly. 


onferred upon hin in a few months after. This had ſo 
ood an effect upon the author, that he dedicated the ſe- 


e and 


Which 


know ond editzon of his. book to-the Cardinal, after having ex 
nthat unged the paſſages which had. given him offence. 
ce no. SEATUS QUINTUS was not of fo generous and 


prgivinga temper. Upon his being made pope, theſtatue- 
f Pa/quin was one night dreſſed in a very dirty ſhirt, with 

n excuſe written under it, that be was forced to wear 
dul linen, becauſe his laundreſs was made aprinceſs. This. 
as a reflection upon the pope's ſiſter, who, before the pro- 


ind of 
hat 4 
r mur. 
that 
T even 
deri. 
an in- 


paves, 


Je out- 


reat noiſe in Rome, the pope offered a conſiderable ſum of 
ney to any perfon that ſhould diſcover the author of it. 
be author relying upon his Holineſs's generoſity, as alſo 
1 ſome private overtures which he had received from him, 


Reg ade the diſcovery himſelf; upon which the pope gave 
dend im the reward he had promiſed, but at the ſame time, to 


ilable the ſatiriſt for the future, ordered his tongue to be 
ut out, and both his hands to be chopped off. Arerine is 
oo trite an iuſtance. Every one knows that all the kings 

Euroße were his tributaries. Nay, there is a letter of 
s extant, in which he makes his boaſts: that he had laid 


t man, 
e bowl 


A e Sophy of Perſia under contribution. 
: dy Toon, in the various examples which I have here 


- cher. Nan together, theſe ſeveral great men behaved themſelves. 
5 h differently towards the wits of the age who had re- 
little PR pProached 


xprelſed the leaſt reſentment of it. But, n 


amous Latiz poem. The Cardinal ſent for him, and after 


otion of her brother, was in thoſe mean circumſtances 
bat Paſquin repreſented her. As this paſquinade made a 
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proached them; they all of them plainly ſhewed that thy 
were very ſenſible of their reproaches, and conſequeniſ 
that they received them as very great injuries. Por n 
own part, I would never truſt a man that I thought v 
capable of giving theſe ſecret wounds; and cannot but thir 
that he would hurt the perſon whoſe reputation he th 
aſſaults, in his body or in his fortune, could he do it wit 
the ſame ſecurity. There is indeed ſomething very bark; 
rous and inhumane in the ordinary ſcribblers of lampoun 
An innocent young lady ſhall be expoſed, for an unhapg 
feature; a father of a family turned to ridicule, for on 
domeſtic calamity ; a wife be made uneaſy all her lite, fy 
a miſinterpreted word or action; nay, a good, atemperat 
and a juſt man, ſhall be put ont of countenance by the 
preſentation of thoſe qualities that ſhould do him honor 
So pernicious a thing is wit, when it is not tempered vii 
virtue and humanity. | C 
I HAvE indecd heard of heedlels inconſiderate write 
that without any malice have facrificed the reputation 10 
their friends and acquaintance, to a certain levity ef tempo 
and a ſilly ambition of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a ſpirit 
raillery and ſatire: as if it were not infinitely more honou 
able to be a good-natured man, than a wit. Where the 
is this little petulant humour in an author, he is often ve 
miſchievous without deſigning to beſo. For which rea lv 
always lay it down as a rule, that an indiſereet man is m Per. 
| hurtful than an ill- natured one; for as the latter will Ne 
attack his enemies, and thoſe he wiſhes ill to; the ot arm 
injures indifferently both friends and foes. I cannot fd! 

bear, on this occaſion, tranſcribing a fable out of Sir Aq I 
L' Eſtrange, which accidentally lies before me. A con u 
© pany of waggiſh boys were watching of frogs at the li 
© of a pond, and ſtill as any of them put up their hea 
< they'd be pelting themdown again with ſtones. Childra 
< ſays one of the frogs, you never conſider that though i 
© may be play to yon, it is death to us.” <-> 
As this week is in a manner ſet apart and dedicated m 
ferious thoughts, I ſhall indulge myſelf in ſuch fpeculfWnon; 
tions as may not be altogether unſuitable to the ſeaſon : M 
in the mean time, as the ſettling in ourſelves a charital 
frame of mind is a work very proper for the time, I hv 
in this paper endeavoured: to expole that. particular brei 


— 
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charity which has been generally overlooked by divines, 
cauſe they are but few who can be guilty of it. 0 


0 J 
Je 
at the 


uently 
"or m 


ht ma ** | ; 

+ thn 24. Wedneſday, March 28. 

he th | 424 1 

it wil Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantums; 

barbs Arreptaque manu, quid agis, dulciſſime rerum 7 
1Pool | | | Ho. Sat. 9. I. I. v. 3. 


nhapſſf . Comes up d fop, (I knewhim but by fame), 
Yr i b Aud ſeiz' d my hand, aud call'd me by my name 
life, e I dear! how doſt? — © 7 Bed 


perat * | 
"the HERE are in this town a great number of inſigni- 
ono ficant people, who are by no means fit for the bet- 
-d wir fort of converſttion, and yet have an impertinent am- 
tion of appearing with thoſe to whom they are not 
write elcome. It you walk in the Park, one of them will certain- | 


ation join with you, though you are in company with ladies; 
tempeliſſ ov drink a bottle, they will find your haunts. What 
ſpirit akes ſuch fellows the more burdenſome, is, that they 
honoul ither offend nor pleaſe ſo far as to be taken notice of for 
re the her. It is, Ipreſume, for this reaſon that my correſpondents 
en zee willing by my means to be rid of them. The two 
rea lowing letters are writ by perſons who ſuffer by ſuch 
1ism pertinence. A worthy old bachelor, who ſets in for his 
ill oe of claret every night at ſuch an hour, is teazed by a 
he ot arm of them; who, becauſe they are ſure of room and 
not fu od fire, have taken it in their heads to keep a fort of 
ir Nb in his company; though the ſober gentleman himſelf 
A cu gan utter enemy to ſuch meetings. . 
the l. L 5 
ir beute Ma SpEcrAronx, = 
Childra 1 averſion T for ſome years have had to clubs 
0::9h il in general, gave me a perfect reliſh for your ſpe- 
| ulation on that ſubject ; but Ihave ſince been extreme- 
icatei y mortified, by the malicious world's ranking me a- 
{peculſn0ngtt the ſupporters of ſuch impertinent aſſemblies. _ I 
ſon : Meg leave to ſtate my caſe fairly; and that done, I 
harital all expect redreſs from your judicious pen. 8 
e, I“ | 44, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtanding, and a travel- 
ar brei er; my buſineſs, to conſult my own humour, which JI 


c gratify 
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< pratify without controlling other people's; I hay 
© room and a whole bed to myſelf; and I have a dog. 
* fiddle, and a gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no cre 
ture alive. My dtief meal is a ſupper, which I alwy 
make at a tavern. I am conſtant to an hour, and nd 
© ill-humoured; for which reaſons, . though I invite u 
body, I have no ſooner ſupped, than I have a croud abou 
me of that fort of good company that know not whithe 
elſe to go. It is true every man pays his ſhare, yet: 
they are intruders, I have an undoubted right to be th 
© anly ſpeaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt ; which I manta 
© and that to the great emoJument of my audience, 
* ſometimes tell them their own in pretty free languag 
and ſometimes divert them with merry tales, accord 
das I am in humour. I am one of thoſe who live int 
verns to a great age, by a ſort of regular intemperanc 
I never go to bed drunk, but always fluſtered; I we 
© away very gently, am apt to be peeviſh, but never ang 
Mr Srgcrarok, if you have kept variaus compan 
you know there is in every tavern u town ſome 
humouriſt or other, who is maſter of the houſe as mic 
as he that keeps it. The dra wers are all in awe of hin 
And all the cuſtomers who frequent his company, ji 
© bim a ſort of comical obedience. I do not know bu 
may be ſuch a fellow as this myſelf. But I appeal! 
< you, whether this is to be called a chib, becauſe fon 
ny impertinents will break in upon me, and come wil 
out appomtment? Clinch of Barnet has a nightly met 
© ing, and ſhows te every one that will come in and pa 
but then be is the only actor. Why thould people mil 
things? if his is allowed to be a conſort, why may! 
mine be a lecture? However, Sir, Iſubmit to you, anda 
EE” A 
Tour mſt obedient, &c. 
| "Tho. Kindo 


e, ci | 
JO ard I were preſſed againſt each other laitm 
3 ter. in a eroud, in which uneaſy poſture we fu 
ed together for almoſt half an hour. I thank you ford 
< your civilities ever lince, in being of iny acquainti 
Where oer you meet me. But the other day you pu 


% 


* 
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off your hat to me in the Park, when I was walking with 
my miſtreſs. She did not like your air, and faid ſhe won- 
dered what ſtrange fellows I was acquainted with. Dear 


) Cre 

wa Sir, conſider it is as much as my life is worth, if ſhe ſhould 
nd u think we were intimate; therefore I earneſtly intreat 
vite ¶ you for the future to take no manner of notice of, 

| abou ; ? ST R, + . ; 

v bithe Your obliged humble ſervant, 
yet: | Will. Faſhion 
bet : 


vt A Lite impertinence is alſo very troubleſome to the 
perior and more intelligent part of the fair ſex. It is, 
ſeems, a great inconvenience, that thoſe of the meaneſt 
cord apacities will pretend to make viſits, though indeed they 
re qualified rather to add to the furniture of the houſe (by 
ling an empty chair) than to the converſation they come 
ito when they viſit. A friend of mine hopes for redreſs 
rang this caſe, by the publication of her letter in my paper; 
hich ſhe thinks thoſe ſhe would be rid of, will take to 
ome d eniclves. It tems to be written with an eye to one of 
as mole pert giddy unthinking girls, who upon the recom- 
dendation only of an agreeable perſon, and a faſhionable 
ry take themſelves to be upon a level with women of 
»w buff e greateſt merit. ; : 


MAD 4 MM, „ 
ne Wil Tak E tlzis way to acquaint you with what com- 

mon rules and forms would never permit me to tell 
ind piii you otherwiſe; to wit; that you and I, though equals 
lemi in quality and fortune, are by no means ſuitable com- 
may panions. You are, it is true, very pretty, can dance, 
and make a very good. figure in a public aſſembly; but 
Jalas, Madam, you muſt go no farther; diſtance and ſi- 
ence are your beſt recommendations; therefore let me 
Kinbi beg of you never to make me any more viſits. You 
175 come in a literal ſenſe to ſee one, 0 


o ſay. I do not ſay this, that I would by any means 

loſe your acquaintance ; but I would keep it up with the 

we i lridteſt forms of good breeding. Let us pay viſits, - but 

ou frier ſee one another; if you will be ſo good as to 
: I „ © deny 


naintuf Vor. I. 


r you have nothing 


— 
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deny yourſelf always to me, I ſhall return the oblig 
tion by giving the ſame orders to my ſervants. | Whe 

accident makes us. meet at a third place, we may mutuz} 
© ly lament the misfortune of never finding one anoth, 
. © at home, go in the ſame party to a benefit-play, an 
© ſmile at each other, and put down glaſſes as we paſ 

- © our coaches, Thus we may enjoy as much of each other 
© frieridthip as we are capable; for tliere are ſome peo 
-© who are to be known only by ſight, with which. fort d 
'* friendſhip J hope you will always honour, 
Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant 

Mary Tueſtay, 


P. S. I SURSCRIBE myſelf by the name of the di 
1 keep, that my ſupernumerary friends may know wh 
Mo ET TER | | 


; ADVERTISEMEMNT. 
TO prevent all miſtakes, that may happen among gent 
men of the other erid of the town, who come but once l 
week to St James's coffeehouſe, either by miſcalling ik 
ſervants, or requiring ſuch things from them as are m 
properly within their reſpective provinces ; this is to give n 
tice, that Kidney, ke:per of the book-debts of the outlhin 
cuſlomers, and obſerver of thoſe who go off without paying 
having reſigned that employment, is ſucceeded by John Sow: 
ton; to whoſe place of enterer of meſſages and firſt ceſi 


grinder William Bird is promoted; and Samuel Burdod upon 
( 


COMES as Shoe-cleaner in the rom of the ſaid Bird. le: 
R | VVV : une 
0.25. T. burſday, March 29, Wy 


Aud fickens by the very means of health, Wt 

s ; by Us! 7 0 : be 

1 following letter will explain itſelf, and needs i bo 
8 „ uc 


apology. | 
ol * 8 It :mplo 
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Wi ST Ry FTF Lt 

tual [ Au one of that ſickly tribe who are commonly-known 
joth by the name of Valetudinarians; and do confeſs to 


you, that I firſt contracted tuis ill habit of body, or ra- 
ther of mind, by the ftudy-of phyſic. I no ſooner began 
to peruſe books of this nature, but I found my pulſe was 
irregular; and ſcarce ever read the account of any diſ- 
caſe that I did not fancy myſelf afflifted with. Dr 
Sydenbam's learned treatiſe of fevers threw me into a 
lingering hectic, which hung upon me all the while I 
was reading that excellent: piece. IL. then applied my- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of ſeveral authors, Who have written 
upon phthiſical diſtempers, and by that means fell into a 
conſumption; till at length, growing very fat, I was in 
a manner ſtramed out of that. imagination. Not long 
after this I. found. in myſelf al the ſymptoms of the gout, 
except pain; but was cured of it by a treatiſe upon the 
gravel, written bya very ingenieus author, who (as it is 
uſual for phy ſicians to convert one diſtemper into ano- 
ther) eaſed me of the. gout by giving me the ſtone. I 
at length. ſtudied myſelf into a complication of diſtem- 


5 all 
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ther 
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fort d 
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eſday, 


e day 
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gent 
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ing i pers; but, accidentally. taking into my hand that inge-- 
are u nious diſeourſe written by Sanctorius, I was reſolved to 
art direct myſelf by a ſcheme. of rules, which I had collected 
uchi rom his obſervations. The learned world are very welb 


paying 
m Sou 


coffe 


acquainted with that gentleman's invention; who, for 
the better carrying on of his experiments, contrived aa 
certain mathematical chair, which was fo artificially hung 
upon: ſprings, that-it would weigh any thing as well as a 
pair of ſcales. By this means he overs how: many 
dunces of his food paſſed. by. perſpiration, what quantity 
of it was turned into nourjhment, and how much went 
away by the other channels and diſtributions of natare. 
*'HavinG provided myſelf with this- chair, I uſed to 
ſtudy; . eat, drink, and ſleep in it; infomuch that I may 
de faid, for theſe three laſt years, to have lived in a pair 
of ſcales. IT compute myſelf, when J am in full health, 
obe preciſely. two hundred weight; falling ſhort» of 
t about a pound after a, day's faſt, and exceeding it as- 
uch after a very full meal; ſo that it is my continual 
employment to trim the balance between thoſe two vo- 
| | RE EE: _ 


needs 
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* latile pounds in my conſtitution. In my ordinary meal, me 


. 


Ihe fear of death often proves mortal, and ſets people on 


I fetch myſelf up to two hundred weight and half ; Th 


e ; and if after having dined I find myſelf fall thort vin. 
c Leary 1 "drink juſt ſo — ſmall- beer, or eat _ Pa 
quantity of bread, as is ſufficient to make me _ it, hy 
In my greateſt exceſſes I do not tranſpreſs _ an Py 
the other half-pound ; which, for my health s ſake, ! 0 
do the firſt Monday in every month. As _ f 1 F . 
© find myſelf duly poiſed after dinner, I walk - _ aps 
* perſpired five ounces and four ſcruples; and _ I bY 
cover, by my chair, that I am fo far reduced, : "> — 
my books, and ſtudy away three ounces more. 8 , loud 
© the remaining parts cf the pound, I keep no _— "M;- 
© them. I do not dine and fup by the clock, * y my "x 
chair; for when that informs me my pound of ” js 42h 
© exhauſted, I conclude myſelf to be guns yy ay thin 
* in another with all diligence. In my days of abſtinence N 
* loſe a pound and an half, and on ſolemn faſts am two OY 
pound lighter than on other days in the year. . 
* I aLLow myſelf one night with another, a. 3 wA 

© of a pound of ſleep within a few grains, more wn — 
© and if upon my riſing I find that 1 have not urn — cafes. 
© my whole quantity, I take out the reſt in my _ | N _ 
© on an exact calculation of what I expended an * ner 
© the laſt year, which I always regiſter in a gs a nch 
the medium to be two hundred weight, ſo that heaps how 1h 
© diſcover that I am impaired one-ounce in my _ : = 
ring a whole twelvemonth. And yet, Sir, 8 1 — —4 
ing this my great care to ballaſt myſelf 2 Ay os Y 
© and to kcep my body in its proper poiſe, ſo 1 M com. wears 
ſind myſelf in a fick and 1 15 been 
« plexion is grown very fallow, my = e 10W, S. u 
body hydropical. Let me therefore beg cher : . eiche. 
© confider me as your patient, and to give _ — "ix 
ee, eee ee 
s and you will very much — 4 to 1 
= nuts mes wat | Tralian epitaph wit s ha 
—— — 8 2 — — Shove hou: m way 
ten on the monument of aVa ted wha” Fraps buy i 
per flar Megleo, ſto qui which it is imp bunt) 
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methods to ſive their lives, which infallibly deſtroy them: - 
This is a reffection made by ſome hiſtorians, upon obſer- 
ring that there are many more thouſands killed in a flight , 
than in a battle; and may beapplied to thoſe multitudes of 
imaginary fick perſons that break their conſtitutions. by 
phylic, and throw themſelves into the arms of death, by 
endeavouring to eſcape it. This method is not only dan- 
gerous, but below the practice of a reaſonable creature. 
To conſult the preſervation of life, as the only end of it, 
to make our health our buſineſs; to engage in no action 
that is not a part of a regimen, or courle of phyſic; are 
purpoſes ſo abject, ſo mean, ſo unworthy human nature, 
that a generous ſoul would rather die than ſubmit to them. 
Beſides, that a continued anxiety for life vitiates all the re- 
lines of it, and caſts a gloom over the whole face of na- 
ture; as it is impoſſible we ſhould take delight in any 
thing that we are every: moment afraid of loſing. | 

I ro not mean, by what I have here ſaid, that I think 
any one to' blame for taking due care of their health. On- 
the contrary, as chearfulneſs of mind, and capacity for 
buſineſs, are in a great meaſure the effects of a well-tem- 
pered conſtitution, a man cannot be at too much pains ta 
cultivate and preſerve it. But this care, which we are 
prompted to, not only by common tenſe, but by duty and 
ſtint, ſhould never engage us in groundleſs fears, me- 
L:ncholy apprehenſions, and imaginary diſtempers, which 
are natural to every man whois more anxious to live than 
how to live. In ſhort, the preſervation. of life ſhould be 
only a ſecondary concern, and the direction of it our prin- 
cial, If we haze this frame of mind, we ſhall take the beſt 
means to preſerve life, without being over ſolicitous about 
the event; and ſhall arrive at that point of felicity which 
Martial has mentioned as the perfection of happineſs, of 
neither fearing nor wiſhing for death. 11 

In anſwer to the gentleman, who tempers his health by 
ounces and by ſcruples, and, inſtead of complying with 
hoſe natural ſolicitations of hunger and thirſt, drowſineſs _ 
or love of exerciſe, governs. himſelf by the preſcriptions of 
Ins chair, I ſhall tell him a ſhort fable. Jupiter, ſays the 
Pythologiſt, to reward the piety of a certain country- 
man proiniicd to give him whatever he would aſk: The 
ountryman deftred that he might have the management ot 
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the weather in his own eſtate: he obtained his requeſt, and Miſt. 
immediately diſtributed rain, ſnow, and ſunſhine among his hat 
ſeveral fields, as be thought the nature of the ſoil requ. mer 
red. At the end of the year, when he expected to ſee 2 Hing 
more than ordinary crop, his harveſt fell infinitely ſhort of i 
that of his veighbours: upon which (ſays the fable) be no 
defired Jupiter to take the weather again into.his own 
hands, or that otherwiſe he ſhould utterly ruin himſelf. C 


No 26. FHiday, March 30. 


Pallida mors ægquo pulſat pede pauperum taberuas 
Negumque turres, O beate Seati. | 

Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam, 
Fam te premet nox, fabulæque manes, | 

Et domus exilis Plutonia—— HoR. Od. 4. I. I. v. Iz. 


| : | inter 
With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate ime 
Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gats: body 
Life ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, innurn 
nd ſtretch thy Hopes beyond thy years : under 
Night ſoon will ſeize, and you muſt 2 90 and 
To ſi os. y'd ghoſls, and Pluto's Houſe below. Ckhkxcn. 8 
4a F 8 , 

WW HEN Jam in a ferious humour, I very often walk by )] 
myſelf in Weſiminſter- Abbey ; where the gloomine (ich, 

of the place, and the uſe to which it is applied, with the ſo. {Wſnilcu 


lemnity of the building, and the condition of the people 
who lie in it, are apt to fil the mind with a kind of melar- orte 
choly, or rather thoughtfulnefs, that 8 not difagreeablc. 
I yeſterday paſſed the whole afternoon in the church-yard ; 
the cloyſters, and the church, amuſing myſelf with tie ncier 
tomb-ſtones and inſcriptions that I met with in thoſe ſeve- Wtravay 

ral regions of the dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing | 
clic of the buried perſop, but that he was born upon ole praiſes 
day and died upon another; the whole hiſtory of his lik re ot 
being comprehended in thoſe two circumſtances, that ar {patter 
common to all mankind. I could not but look upon ther HY tha 
regiſters of exiſtence, whether of braſs or marble, 25 1 In the 
kind of fatire upon the departed perſons ; who had * 4 = 
| | IK dlerye 
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no other memorial of them, but that they. were born, and 
hat they died. They put me in mind of ſeveral perſons- 
mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have ſound- 
ing names given them, for no other reaſon but that they. 

may be killed, and are. celebrated. for nothing. but being: 
knocked on the head. os 


Taxuxey Te MeJovra rt Orpoixoxov-rer 


Glaucumque, Medontaque, T her ſilochummque. Virg. - 


Glaucus, and Medon, aud Therſilochus. 


he life of theſe men is finely defcribed in holy writ by ther 
path of: an arrow, which. is immediately cloſed up and loſt.. 
Upon my going into the church, 1 entertained myſelf _ 
ith the digging of a grave; and ftw in every fſhovel-full 
fit that was · thrown up, the fragment of a bone or feull 
Intermixed witha kind of freſh mouldering carth, that ſome 
ime or other had a place in the conipoſition of an human 
body. Upon this T began to conſider with myſelf what 
innumerable multitudes of people lay confufed together 
under the pavement of that ancient cathedral ; how men 
and women, friends and enemies, prieſts and ſoldiers, = 
monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongſt one ano- 
ther, and blended together in the ſame common mals ;. 
ow beauty; ſtrength, and youth, with old age, weak- 
es, and deformity, lay undiftipguifhed in the ſume pro- 
miſcuous heap of matter. = . N 
ArTER having thus ſurveyed this great magazine of 
ortality,. as it were, in the lump ; I examined it more 
particularly by the accounts which I found on feveral of 
the monuments which are raiſed in every quarter of that 
ancient fabric. Some of them were covered with fach ex- 
travagant epitaphs, that if it were poſſible for the dead 
perſon to be acquamted with them, he would bluſh at the 
praiſes which his friends have beſtowed upon him. There 
are others ſo exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the cha- 
racter of the perſon departed in Greek or Hebrew, and 
by that means are not underſtood once in a twelvemonth. - - 
n the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who had 
do monuments, and monuments which had no poets. I 
blerved indecd that the preſent war had filled the —_— 
„ | W1 
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with many of theſe uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of perſons whoſe bodies way 
perhaps buried in the. plains of Blenbeim, or in the boſom 
of the Ocean. Ly | 35 . 

I couLlD not but be very much delighted with ſever; 
- modern epitaphs, which are written with great elegance 
of expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, and therefore do he. 
nour to the living as well as the dead. As a foreigner i 
very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politenek 
of a nation from the turn of their public monuments ard 
inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted to the peruſal a 
men of learning and genius before they are put in execu: 
tion. Sir C/oude/ly Spovel's monument has very often given 
me great offence; inſtead of the brave rough £7gli/h ad. 
miral, which was the diſtinguiſhing character of that plain 
gallant man, he is repreſented on his tomb by the figur 
of a beau, dreſſed in a long piriwig, and. repoſing himſel 
upon velvet cufhions under a canopy of ſtate. The infcrip 
tion is anſwerable to the monument; for inſtead of celebr:. 
ting the many remarkable actions he had performed in tle 
_ ſervice of his country, it acquaints us only with the man. 
ner of his death, in which it was impoſlible for him to. reap 
any honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe for 
want of genius, ſhew an infinitely greater taſte of antiquity 
and politeneſs in their buildings and works of this nature, 
than what we meet with in thoſe of our own country. Ile 
monuments of their admirals, which have been erected it 
the public expence, repreſent them like themſelves ; and 
are adorned with roſtral crowns and naval ornament; 
with beautiful feſtoons of ſea-weed, ſhells, and coral. 

Bur to return to our ſubject: I have left the repoſiton 
of our Engli/h kings for the contemplation of another day, 
when I ſhall find my mind. diſpoſed for ſo ſerious an amuk: 
ment. I know that entertainments of this nature are apt 
to raiſe dark and diſmal thoughts in timorous. minds, and 
gloomy imaginations; but for my own part, though an 
always ſerious, Ido not know what it is to be melancholy; 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep aul 
folemn ſcenes, with the ſame pleaſure as in her moſt gi) 
and delightful ones. By this means I can improve my{l 
with thoſe objects which others conſider with. — 


- \ 


h bat hen Tlook upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
were Fenvy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beau- 
im tiful, every inordirate deſire goes out; when I meet, with 


he grief of parents upon a tonib ſtone, my heart melts 


verileith compaſſion ; when I ſee the tomb of the parents them- 
gance elves, L conſider the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we 
0 ho Wt quickly follow: when I ſee kings lying by thoſe who 


ner i; depoſed then, when I confider rival wits placed. ſide by 


tencls de, or the holy men that divided the world with their 
s ard Wconteſts and diſputes, I reffect with ſorrow and aftoniſh- 


ſal of nent on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 


vecu. ankind. When J read the ſeveral dates of the tombs, 
given Mot ſome that died yeſterday, and ſome ſix hundred years 


a. go, 1 conſider that great day when we ſhall all of us be: 


plan contemporaries, and make our appearance together, C 
figure : EE 25 | | 
_ N? 27. Saturday, March 31. 

ſcrip bY el 

lebra- Ut nox longa quibus mentitur amica, diefque - 

in tie Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger auuus 

man. Pupillis, quos dura premil cuſtodia matrum; _ 

d.reap Sic mihi tarda fiuunt ingratague tempora, gpe ſpem 

iſe for Conciliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id, guod 


quit) I Aue pauperibus prodeſt, logupletibus aque, 

ature, que neglettum pueris ſanibuſque nocebit. | | 
„Ile | e HoR. Ep. F. I. I. v. 20 
ted at 3 - 1 
and | = IMITATE De - 

nents, Long as to him, wha works for debt, the day; 

T Long as the night to her, whoſe love away ;. 

ſiton Long as the gear's dull circle ſeems ta rung. 

r day, hen the briſk miner pants for twenty-one 2 

umuke So. flow th unprofitable moments roll. 

re art That /ook up all the funitions of my ſoul ; 

„ and That keep me from myſelf, and ſtill delay 

Ian Life's inſtant buſine/5 to a future day + 

holy; 7 4! taſk, which as we follow, or deſpiſe, 

p au The eldeſt is a. fool, the youngeſt wiſe; 

& gr hich done, the pooreſt can no wants endare ; 


my 4nd whiob not done, the richeſt muſt be poor. Pore: =: 
by; HERE is ſcarce a thinking man in the wortd; who- 


> 


Wb L is involved in the buſineſs of it, but lives under a 
| ſecret. 
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ſecret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he ſuffers, and 
has formed a reſolution to fix himſelf, one time or other, 
in ſuch a ſtate as is ſuitable. to the end of his being. You 
hear men every-day in converſation profeſs that all the ho. 
nour, power, and riches, which they propoſe. to them- 
:felves, cannot give fatisfation enough to reward them for 
half the anxiety they undergo in the purflit or poſſelſiog 
of them. While men are in this temper, . which happens 
very frequently, how inconſiſtent are they with themtfelye?!. 
they are wearied with the toil they bear, but cannot find. 
in their hearts to-relinquiſh it; retirement is: what they 
want, but they cannot betake themſelves to it: while they 
pant after ſhade and covert, they ſtill affect to appear in 
the moſt glittering ſcenes of life: but ſure this is but juſt 
as reaſonable. as if a man ſhould call for more.lights, when 
he has a mind to go to ſleep. 


SINCE then it is certain that our own hearts deceive us 
in the love of the world, and that we cannot command 
ourſelves enough to reſign it, though we every. day will 
ourſel ves diſengaged from its allurements ;- let us not ſtand: 
upon a formal taking of leave, but wean ourſel ves from 
them, while we are in the midſt of the. 

Ir is certainly the general intention of the greater part 
of mankind, to accompliſh this work, and live according 
to their own approbation, as ſoon' as they poſſibly van: 
but ſince the duration of life is ſo uncertain, and that hat 
been a common topic of diſcourſe ever ſince there was fuch 
a thing as life itſelf, how is it poſſible that we ſhould de- 
fer a moment the beginning to live according to-the rule 
of reaſon?” VVV 

THE man of buſineſs has ever ſome one point to carry, 
and then he tells himſelf he will bid adieu to all the va 
nity of ambition : the man of pleaſure reſolves to take his 
leave at leaſt, and part-civilly with his miſtreſs: but the 
ambitious man is intangled every moment in a freſh pur- 
ſuit, and the lover ſees new charms in the object he fan: 
eied he could abandon. It is therefore a fantaſtical wa/ 
of thinking, when we promiſe ourſelves an alteration in 
our conduct from change of place, and difference of circum- 
ſtances ; the ſaine paſſions will attend us where- cver we art 
till they are conquered ; and we can never live to our fi- 
tisfaction in the deepeſt retirement, unleſs. we are _— | 
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of living · ſo in ſome meaſure amidſt the noiſe and buſineſs 


of the world. | | 
1 HAVE ever thought men were better known, by what 


could be obſerved of them from a peruſal of their private 
letters, than any other way. My friend the clergyman, 
the other day, upon ſerious diſcourſe with him concerning 
the danger of procraſtination, gave me the following let - 
ters from perſons with whom he lives in great friendſhip 
and intimacy, according to the good breeding and good 
enſe of his character. The firſt is from a man of buſineſs, 

ho is his convert: the ſecond from one of whoin lie con- 
eives good hopes: the third from one who is in no ſtate 
at all, but carried one way and another by ſtarts. 


SI X, | „„ ä 
Kxow not with what words to expreſs to you the 
ſenſe I have of the high obligation you have laid up- 
on me, in the penance -you injoined me of doing ſome 
good or other to a perſon of worth every day ] live. 
The ſtation I am in furniſhes me with daily opportunities 
gf this kind: and the noble principle with which you 


ave inſpired me, ef benevolence to all I have to deal 
with, quickens my application in every thing J under- 
take, When I relieve merit from diſcountenance, when _ 
[ aſſiſt a friendleſs perſon, when 1. produce concealed 
worth, I am diſpleaſed with myſelf, for having deſigned 
to leave the world in order to be virtuous. I am forry 
you decline the occaſions which the condition I am in 
might afford me of enlarging your fortunes ; but know I 
contribute more to your Etistaction „when I acknowledge 
am the better man, from the influence and authority 
you-have over, „„ c 
1 
Tour moſt obliged and 

moſi humble Servant, | 
| | f | R. 0. EDS 
STR, | 1 


— 


Au entirely convinced of the truth of what you were 

plealed to ſay to me, when I was laſt with you alone. 
Tou told me then of the ſilly way I was in; but you 
told me fo, as ſaw you loved me, otherwiſe I could not 
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obey your commands in letting you know my thought 
( ſo fincerely as I do at preſent. I know the creature fu 


'* whom I reſign ſo much f my character, is all that yu, 


ſaid of her; but then the trifler has ſomething in her ſ 
© undefipning and harmleſs, that ber guilt in one kind df. 
c appears by the compariſon of her innocence in another, 
Will you, virtuous men, allow no alteration of offence; 
© Muſt dear Cloe be called by tht hard name you piou 
people give to common women? I keep the ſolemn pre. 
miſe I made you, in writing to you the ſtate of my mind, 
after your kind admonition ; and will endeavour to pt 
the better of this fondneſs, which inakes me ſo much he 
humble ſervant, that J am almoſt aſhamed to. ſublcrit 
myſelf yours, e 

| 7.9 


_ © 22, _ 
HERE is no ſtate of life fo anxious as that of 
man who does not live according to the dictate 

of his own reaſon. It will ſeem odd to you, when! 
aſſure you that my love of retirement firſt of all brougit 

me to court; but this will be no riddle, when I acquain 
you that T placed myſelf here with a deſign of getting 

much money as might enable me to purchaſe a handfſone 

retreat in the country. At preſent my circumſtances e 
able me, and my duty prompts me, to paſs away the u. 

maining part of my life in ſuch a retirement as I at fi 
propoſed to myſelf; but to my great misfortune I ha 
entirely loſt the reliſh of it, and ſhould now return to tle 
country with greater reluctance than I at firſt came i 
court. I am fo unhappy, as to know what I am fondd 
are trifles, and that what I negle& is of the greateſt in 
portance: In ſhort, I find a conteſt in my own mind be 
tween reaſon and faſhion. I remember you once told 
that I might live in the world, and out of it, at the ſu 
time. Let me beg of you to explain this paradox men 
. © at large to me, that I may conform my life, if poſlib 

© both to my duty and my inclination. I am, 


Tour moſt zumble Servat 
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fu „ Monday, April 2. 

„ —_- 

rh wn Negue ſemper arcum | | 
dl. Tend:t Apollo. | Ho. Od. 19. I. 2. v. 19. 
ther Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. | | 


pion SHALL here preſent my reader with a letter from a 

pro projector, concerning & new office which he thinks 

and may very much contribute to the embelliſhment of the city 

* and to the driving barbarity out of our ſtreets. I conſider 
a 


t as a ſatire upon projectors in general, and a lively pic- 

ture of the whole art of modern criticiſm. 

STR, . 5 

| 6 that you have thoughts of creating 
certain officers under you, for the in pection of 

leveral petty enormities which you yourſelf cannot at- 


vhen a tend to; and finding daily abſurdities hung out upon the 
out {on-poſts of this city, to the great ſcandal of foreign- 
nau ers, as well as thoſe of our own country, who are curi- 
ring WS ous ſpectators of the fame ; I do humbly propoſe, that 


dſome 
ces el 
the re 
at fil 
> I har 
z to tit 
ame (0 
fond d 
teſt in. 
zind be 
told my 
the fin 
ox mot 


poſſidk 


all ſuch figures and devices as are or ſhall be made uſe 
of on this occaſion ; with full powers to rectify or ex- 
punge whatever I thall find irregular or defective. For 
want of ſach an officer, there is nothing like found li- 
terature and good Tenſe to be met with in thoſe objects 
that are every where thruſting themſel ves out to the 
eye, and endeayouring to become viſible. Our. ſtreets are 
filled with blue boars, black ſwans, and red lions; not 
to mention flying pigs, hogs in armour, with many other 


= 


of an ens ration „„ 
My firſt taſk therefore ſhould be, like that of Herculus, 
to clear the city from monſters. In the ſecond place, I 
would forbid, that creatures of jarring and incongruous 
natures ſhowld be joined together in the ſame ſign; ſuch 
as the bell and the neat's tongue, the dog and-the grid - 
Iron, The fox and the goole may be ſuppoſed to have 
vol. I. | K | met 


Servus 
R.! 
No ! 
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you would be pleaſed to make me your ſuperintendant of | 


creatures more extraordinary than any in the delarts 
of Africa. Strange! that one who has all the birds and 
beafts in nature to chuſe out of, ſhould live at the ſign 
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.© yſe of a ſign which bears ſome affinity to the wares iu 


c the lion? A cook ſhould not live at the boot, nor :. 


gentlemen who value themſelves upon their families, and 


af ſgn-poſt, I would likewiſe adviſe the- Owner to tab 


| © reaſon ſhe has erected before her houſe the figure of b 
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met, but what has the fox and the ſeven ſtars to do to- 
gether? And when did the lamb and dolphin ever meet, 
except upon a ſign- poſt? As for the cat and fiddle, there 
is a conceit in it; and therefore I do not intend that any 
thing I have here ſaid ſhould affect it. I muſt however 
obſerve to you upon this ſubject, that it is uſual for. 
young tradeſman, at bis firſt ſetting up, to add to his own 
ſign that of the maſter whom he ſerved; asthe buſband, 
after marriage, gives a place to his iniſtreſo's arms in his 
own coat. This I take to have given riſe to many ef 
thoſe abſurdities which are committed over our heads; and, 
as I am informed, firſt oecaſioned the three nuns and a 
hare, which we ſee fo frequently joined together. I would 
thercfore eſtabliſh certain rules, for. the determining hoy 
far one tradeſman may give the ſign of another, and i 
what caſes he may be allowed to quarter it with his own, 

© Is the third place, I would enjoin everyAhop. to make 


© which he deals. What can be more inconſiſtent, than 
© to.ſce a bawd at the ſign of. the angel, or a taylor a WI. .-. 


© ſhoemaker at the roaſted. pig; and yet for want of thi 
© regulation, I have ſcen a goat ſet up before the door d 7 
« a perfymer, and the French king's head at a ſword · ci: 


© AN ingeitious foreigner obſerves, that ſeveral of tho 


© overlook.ſuch as are bred to trade, bear the tools of ther 
« forefathers; in their caats-of arms. I will not examine 
© how true this is in fact: but though. it may not be 9e / 
« ceſſary for poſterity thus to ſet up a fign of their for. Sir, 
© fathers, I think it highly proper for thoſe who actual to * 
« profeſs the trade, to ſhew. ſome: ſuch marks of it befor com. 

their doors. | 5 | 
© WHEN the name gives an occaſion for an ingeniov 


© that opportunity of letting the world know who he 
© It would have been ridiculous. for the ingenious Mn 
© Sahon to have lived at the ſign of the:trout ; for-whid 


© fiſh that is her. name-ſake- Mr Bell has likewiſe difti 
* guiſhed himſelf by a device of the ſame nature; and 5 


% 
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« Sir, J muſt beg leave to obſerve to you, that this parti - 
« cular figure of a bell has given occaſion : ſeveral pieces 
© of wit in this kind. A man of your reading muſt know, 
« that Abel Drugger gained great applauſe by it in the 
time of Ben Johnſon, Our appocryphal heathen god is 
© ſo repreſented by this figure; which, in conjunction 
«with the dragon, make a very handſome picture in ſeve- 
© ral of our ſtreets. As for the Bell-ſavage, which is the 
© ſign of a ſavage man-ſtanding by a bell, I was formerly 
very much puzzled upon the conceit of it, till I accidents 
ally fell into the reading of an old romance tranſlated 
© out of the French ; which gives an account of a very 
© beautiful woman who was found ina wildernels, and is 
© called in the French la belle ſauvage; and is every where 
© tranſlated by our countrymen the bell-ſavage. - This 
© piece of philology, will, I hope, convince-you that I 
have madeſign-poſts my ſtudy, and conſequently qualified 
© myſelf for the employment which I ſolicit at your hands. 
* But before:I conclude my letter, I muſt communicate to 
© you another remark which I have made upon the ſubject 
„with which I am now entertaining you, namely, that I 
"can give a ſhrewd gueſs at the humour of the inhabi- 
tant by the ſign: that hangs before his door. A ſurly 
choleric fell w generally makes -choice of a bear; as 
men of milder diſpoſitions frequently live at the lamb. 
Seeing a punch- bowl painted upon a ſign near Charing- 
* croſs, and very curiouſly garniſhed, with a couple of an- 
gels hovering over it, and ſqueezing a lemon into it, I 
had the curioſity to aſk after the maſter of the houſe, and 
found upon inquiry, as I had gueſſed by the little agree- 
ments upon his ſign, that he was a Frenchman. I know, 
Sir, it is not requiſite for me to enlarge upon theſe hints 
to a gentleman of your great abilities; ſo humbly re- 
commending myſelf to your favour and patronage, 


remain, &c. 
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great ſatisfaction to the quality; and if they will make 


© Andrew, as being an excellent mimic, and the greateſ 


? doubt not but it will pleaſe more than the opera or pup- 


© poſition of wood and wire. If you will be pleaſed to 
« night a ſpectator at my ſhow for nothing 


I ſhall add to the foregoing letter, another which 0 


came to me by the {awe penny poſt. 


From my own apartment near Charing- eroſs. 


Fonour:d Sir, T2 E 
AVING heard that this nation is a great en. 
courager of ingenuity, I have broupht with me; 

rope-dancer that was caught in one of the woods belong. 

ing to the great Megul. He is by birth a, monkey; but 
ſwings upon a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drink 

a glaſs of ale, like any reaſonable creature. He pirg 


wch 


ecit; 


« a ſubſcription for him, I will ſend for a brother of ti 
out of Holand that is a very good tumbler ; and alſo fo 
another of the ſame family whom I deſign for my Merry. 


« droll in the country where be now is. I hope to hare 
c this entertainment in a readinefs for the next winter; and 


Welch 
one 
partic 
it is ve 
a Fre. 
J.cak 
Own ( 
plains 


« pet-ſhow. Iwill not fay that a monkey is a better man 
£ than ſome of the opera - heroes; but certainly he is a bet 
© ter repreſentative of a man, than the moſt artificial com. 


give me a good ward in your paper, you ſhalt be every 


I am, 8, 


forbe. 


| dra Lo, . CU 

— Serms lingua concinnus' itraque or otl 

- Suavier + ut Cho nota fi commiſla Falerni eff. lingua 
Ho. Sat. 10. I. 1. v. 23 been! 

: | . 1 the rec 

Both tongues united ſwezter ſounds produce, voices 
Like Chian. uix' d with the Falernian juice. ply, 

| | | | Inulica 
"FRHxkE is nothing that has more ſtartled our FH Ta 
audience, than the Jzalian recitativo at its firlt ei. Valian 
trance upon the ſtage. People were wonderfully ſurprile their a0 

to hear generals ſinging the word of command, and lads the ord 
delivering meſſages in muſic. Our countrymen could nt inan 


— 


No 20. 
hich er chan 
illet· doux, and even the ſuperſcription of a letter ſet to a 
une. The famous blunder in an old play of Euter a king 
two fiddiers ſolus, was now no longer an abſurdity ; 


n her cloſet, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with mu + 
cal inſtruments. | | | 


ong. 
by auch more juſt than that which prevailed in our £7g/i/h 
rick ppera before this innovation; the tranſition from an air to 
give ¶ecitative muſic being more natural, than the paſſing from 
nale WE: ſong to plain and ordinary fpeaking, which was the com- 
F lis on method in Parcell's operas. e 


Taz only fault I find in our preſent practice, is the ma- 


ery: Ning uſe of the Italian recitativo, with Engliſh words. 

atel To go to the bottom of this matter, I muſt obſerve, -. 
have that the tone, or (as the French call it) the accent of eve- 
and ry nation in their ordinary ſpeech, is altogether different 
pup- rom that of every other people; as we may ſee even in the 
man ele and Scuteh, who border is near upon us. By the 
bet tone or accent, I do not mean the pronunciation of each 
om. particular word, but the ſound of the whole ſentence. Thus 
d to Wit is very common for an Eng/i/h gentleman, when he hears 


,cak in a tone; and therefore he very wiſely prefers his 


plains of the ſame tone in an Engliſh actor. 
For this reaſon, the recitativo muſic in every langua 


for otherwiſe, what may properly expreſs a paſſion in one 
« 23˙ 
voices in ordinary converſation, or, to ſpeak more pro- 


ferly, are only the accents of their language made more 
nulical and tuneful. | 


910 Ta us the notes of interrogation, or admiratiov, in tlie 


ben. ran muſic (if one may fo call them) which reſemble 
rifed heir accents ia diſcourſe on ſach occaſions, are not unlike 
adi the ordinary tones of an Eugliſh voice when we are angry ; 
| not WW tlniuch that I have often ſeen our audiences extremely 


bes | K 2 miſtaken 
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orbear laughing when they heard a lover chanting out a - 


vhen it was impoſſible for a hero in a deſart, or a princeſs 


Bur however this Jalian method of acting in recita- 
jivo might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot but think it 


Rl 
A Nr are oY an 


a French tragedy, to complain that the actors all of them 


own countrymen, not conſidering that a foreigner com- 


ſould be as different as the tone or accent of each language; 


Inguage, will not do it in another. Every one who has 
been long in Italy knows very well, that the cadences in 
the recitutivo bear a remote affinity to the tone of their 
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mouring the tone of our voices in ordinary converſation, 


as thoſe perſons had to theirs whom he profeſſes to imitate. 


people, aud conſider that the delicacy of hearing, and tik 
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miſtaken as to what has been doing upon the ſtage, an} 
expecting to ſce the hero knock down his meſſenger, wha 
he has been aſking him a queſtion ; or fancying that h 
quarrels with his friend, when he only bids him good mot 
row. | | | "a 

Fox this reaſon the Tralian artiſts cannot agree vil 
our Engliſh muſicians, in admiring Purcell's compoſition 
and thinking his tunes ſo wonderfully adapted to his word 
becauſe both nations do not always expreſs the ſame yi 
fions by the ſame founds. | ID 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an Fagliſb con. 
Poſer ſhould not follow the Halian recitative too ſervilch 
but make uſe of many gentle deviations from it, in cons 
pliance with his own native language. He may copy ou 
of it all the lulling ſoftneſs and dying falls (as Shateſpen 
called them), but ſhould ſtill remember that he ought toac 
commodate himſelf to an Eng/i/h audience; and by hy 


have the ſame regard to the accent of his own languag, 


Tt is obſcrved, that ſeveral of the ſinging birds of our ow 
country learn to ſweeten their voices, and mellew tit 
barfhnefs of their natural notes, by practiſing under thok 
that come from warmer clunates. In the ſame manner! 
would allow the Italian opera to lend our Fugliſb mi 
as much as may grace and foften it, but never entirely i 
annihilate and deſtroy it. Let the infuſion be as ſtronp 
as you pleaſe, but ſtill let the ſubjet-matter of it be £ngij. 

A compoler ſhould fit his muſic to the genius of tle 


ef harmony, has been formed upon thoſe founds whid 


every country abounds with: In ſhort, that mufic is f I. 
relative nature, and what is harmony to one ear, may Vas 
diſſunance to another. | | more 

Tas fame obſervations which I have made upon Hend t 
recitative part of muſic, may be applied to all our ue. 
and airs in general. | | | 1 what 
 $162210k Baptiſl Lully ated like a man of ſenſe in tit I 
particular. He found the French muſic extremely deteiſſtbat | 
vive, and very-.often barbareus: however, knowing Ward © 

| „ | genie neral 

. 5 e ples 
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genius of the people, the bumour of their language, and: 
the prejudiced ears he had to deal with, he did not pre-- 
tend to extirpate the French muſic, and plant the Italian 
in its ſtead; but only to cultivate and civilize it with in- 
numerable graces and modulations which he borrowed from 
the Italian. By this means the French muſic is now per- 
fe in its kind; and when you ſay it is not fo good as the 
Italian, you only mean that it does not pleaſe you ſo well, 
for there is ſcarce a Frenchman who would not wonder to 
hear you give the Halian fuch a preference. The muſic 
of the French is indeed very properly adapted to their pro- 
nunciation and accent, as their whole opera ware | 
favours the genius of fuch a gay airy people. The chorus 
in which that opera abounds, gives the parterre frequent. 
opportunities of joining in eonſort with the ſtage. This 
inclination of the audience to ſing along with the actors ſo 
prevails with tbem, that ] have ſometimes known the per- 
former on the ſtage do no more in a celebrated ſong, than. 
the clerk of a pariſh-church, who ſerves only to raiſe the 
plalm, and is afterwards drowned in the muſie of the con- 
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the queens and heroines are ſo painted, that they appear 
r the as ruddy and cherry-cheeked, as mifk-maids. The ſhep- 
inner ( berds are all embroidered, and acquit themſelves in a ball 
mile better than ow Fngliſh dancing- maſters. I have fren a 


couple of rivers appear in red ſtockings ; and Alpheut, in- 
ſtead of having bis head covered with {edge and bull-ruſhes, 
making love in a fair full-bottomed periwig, and a plume 


rely tu 
ſtronp 
11. 


of te of feathers, but with a voice ſo full of ſhakes and quavers, 
id ti tbat 1 ſhould have thought the murmurs of a country-brook 


the much more agreeable mufic, 15 | 

remember the laſt opera I ſaw in that merry nation 
was the rape of Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make the 
more tempting figure, puts himſelf in a French equipage, 


) whit 
js ok: 
may i 


on tend brings {/calaphrs along with him as his valet de cham- 
r forge This is what we call folly and impertinenee; but 


What the French look upon as gay and polite. 5 

I ſhall add no more to what T have here offered, than 
that muſic, architecture, and painting, as well as poetry 
ard oratory, are to deduce their laws and rules from the ge- 
neral ſenſe and taſte of mankind, and not from the prin- 
ples of thoſe arts themſelves ; or, in other words, tbe 
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gregation. Every actor that comes on the ſtage is a beau. 
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taſte is not to conform to the art, but the art to the taſte 
Muſic is not deſigned to pleaſe only chromatic ears, but 
all that are capable of diſtinguiſhing harſh from diſagres 
able notes. A man of an ordinary ear is a judge Whether, Mea. 
paſſion is expreſſed in proper ſounds, and whether the me. iſs « 


of E of thoſe ſounds be more or leſs l _ ea 
| „ ref 

| | en 

N? 30. | Wedneſday, pril . one 

| Go 1 uts ſenſi. it, ſine amor: 1 ul 
Nu eſt Jucundum ; vivas in amore On | © IS 0 


If nothing, « as Mimnermus: 1 70 prove, 
Can e'er be pleaſant without æ autos love, 4 et a 
Then live in wauton love, thy Jports purſue. CRbren. 


0 NE common \ calimity inakes men RPE ond 
LJ each other, though they differ in every other parti 
cular. The paſſion of love is the moſt general concern 4 
mong men; and Jam glad to hear by my laſt adviees fron 
Oxfird, that there are are a ſit of ſighers in that nniverſiy, 
who have eiected themſelves iuto a ſociety in honour of tha 
tender paſſion. Theſe gentlemen are of that fort of is 
amoratos, who are not ſo very much loſt to common fel, 
but that they unde: ſtand the folly they are guilty of; an 
for that reaſon have ſeparated themſelves from all otic 
company, becauſe they will enjoy the pleafure of ta}kingit 
coherently, without being ridiculous to any buteach other 


fon On 


When a man comes into the club, he is not obliged t 2 
male any introduction to his diſcourſe, but at once, 7 wn py 
is eating himfelf in his chair, fpeaks in the thread of l * 

own thoughts, She gave me a very obliging glance, L 40 is , 


© never looked ſo well in her life, as this evening;'0 
the like reflection, without, regard to any other ment 
of the ſociety : for in this aſſembly they do not meet t 
talk to each other, but every man claims the full liber 
of talking to himſelf, Inſtead of ſnuff-boxes and cat 
which are uſual helps to diſcourſe with other young f 
| lows, theſe have ezch ſome piece of ribband, a bolt 


fan, or an 'old girdle, which _ play with; while . 
ti 
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alte a of the fair perſon remembered by each reſpective to- 
bat en. According to the repreſentation of the matter from 
ges y letters, the company appear like ſo many players re- 
her! earſing behind the ſcenes; one is fighing and lamenting 
me. Is deſtiny in beſeeching terms, another declaring he will 
eak his chain, and another in dumb - ſlow ſtriving to ex- 


reſs bis paſſion by bis geſture. It is very ordinary in the 
ſembly for one of a fudden to rife and make a diſcourſt 
oncerning his paſſion in general, and deſcribe the temper 
his mind in ſuch a manner, as that the whole company 
null join in the deſcription, and frel the force of it. In 
is caſe, if any man luas declared the violence of his flame 
more pathetic terms, he is made preſident for that night, 
ithout reſpect to his firperior paſſion. es. 
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. 63. 
6 We had ſome years ago in this to vn a fet of people who 
et and dreſſed like lovers, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 
ame of the fringe - glove club; but they were perſons of 
h moderate intel lects, even before they were impaired by 
aal eir paſſion, that their 3 could not furviſh ſut> 
* ent variety of folly to afford daily new impertinencies; 
which means that inſtitution dropped. Thefe fellows. 
uld expreſs their paſſion in nothing but their dreſs; but 

2 Ox0n1ans are fantaſtical now they are lovers, in propor- 
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wu on to thetr learning. and underſtanding before hey be» 

ye „re fuch. The thoughts of the ancient poets on this a- 

, end eeable frenzy, are tranſlated in honour of fome. modern 
18 


e. ty; and Chlorts is won to-day, by the fame compliment 
et was made to Leſbia a thouſand years ago. But as 


N. ras I can learn, the patron of the club is the renowned 

* $2 on Quixote. The adventures of that gentle knight are 
* quently mentioned in the ſociety, under the colour of 
. ughing at the paſſion and themſelves: But at the ſame 

Y of oe, though they are ſenſible of the extravagancies of that 

" WP bappy warrior, they do not obſerve, that to turn all the 

nee, ding of the beſt and wiſeſt writings ivts rhapſodies of 
PS esa frenzy no leſs diverting than, that of the foreſaid 
my onplibed Spaniard. A gentleman who, I hope, will 
you einde hi; correſpondence, is lately admitted into the 
8 5 iternmity, and knt me the follo a ing letter. 2 
b | 1 SER. 
zile t 25 N . „ 
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65 _ I find- you take notice of clubs, I. beg len 
. to give you an account of one in:Cxford, which 

c have no where mentioned, and perhaps never heard d 
We diſtinguiſh ourſelves by the title of the amorons cli 
care all votaries of Cupid, and admirers of the fair ſo 
The reaſon: that we, are ſo- little known in the world, j 
the ſecrecy: which we are. obliged to live under in the 
c Diverſity. Our conſtitution:runs counter to that of th 
place wherein we live; for in love there are no dodton, 
and we all profeſs ſo high a. paſſion, that we, admit 
no graduates in it. Our preſidentſnip is beſtowed accom 
c ing to the dignity. of paſſion ;..our number is unlimitec 
| and our ſtatutes are like thoſe of the- Duidi, records 
4 in our own breaſts only, and explained by the majority 
of the company. A miſtreſs, and a poem in her priit 
will introduce any candidate: without the latter no on 
can be admitted; for he that is not in love enough ty 
« rhyme, is unqualified for our ſociety. To ſpeak diſt 


« ſpectfully of. any woman, is-expulſion. from our. genth 


« ſociety. As we-are at preſent all of us gown -; men, i 
« ſtead of dualling when we are rivals, we drink. togethe 
the health of our miſtreſs. The manner of doing th 
« ſometimes indeed creates debates, on ſuch occaſions v 
have recourſe to the rules of love among the ancients, 


 Neavia ſex cyathis, feptem Juſtina bibatur. 


| Six cups 1 Nevia, to Jaſtina ſeven; 


This method of a glaſs to-every letter of her name, 0 
c caſioned the other night a diſpute of ſome warmth. | 
young ſtudent, who is in love- with Mrs £/abz 
<.Nimple, was ſo unreafonabls-as to begin her health ut 
der the name of. Fliſateiba; . which ſo exaſperated thv 
F club; that by common conſent we retrenched it: to Beth, 
We look upon a man. as no company, that does od 
«. ſigh five times in a quarter of an hour; and look upon! 
member as very abfurd, that is fo much himſelf as fh 
© make a direct anſwer to a queſtion. In fine, the whals 


C aſſembly is made up of abſent men, that is, of ſuch perſons 
DD TEC | (A 
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a5 have loſt their locality, and whoſe minds and bodies 
never keep company with one another. As I am an 
unfortunate member of this diſtracted ſociety, you can- 


rcaſon, I hope you will pardon me that I ſo abruptly 
ſubſcribe myſelf, . | ES 
So | S1R, 


Tour moſt obedient, 
bumble Servant, 


I yorRGOT to tell you, that Abi na, who has fix vo- 
taries in this club, is one of your readers. 5 


Sit mihi fas audita logui———— TS 
ViRG. En. 6. v. 266. 
What I have heard permit ine to relate. f 


AST night, upon niy going into a coffee-houſe not 
far Yom the Hay-market theatre, I diverted myſelf 
Ir above half an hour with overhearing the diſcourſe of 
e, who, by the ſhabbineſs of his.dreſs, the extravagance 
t his conceptions, and the hurry of his ſpeech, I diſcovered 
o be of that ſpecies who are generally diſtinguiſhed by 
e title of projetors. This gentleman, for I found he 
as treated as ſuch by his audience, was entertaining a 
bole table of liſteners with the project of an opera, which 
told us had not coſt him above two or three mornings 


tion, provided he might find his account in it. He ſaid, 
at he had obſerved the great trouble and inconvenience 
hich ladies were at, in travelling up and down to the ſe- 
ral ſhows that are exhibited in different quarters of the 


ow. in another; the opera in a third: not to mention the 
ons, that are almoſt a whole day's journey from the po- 
ter part of town. By this means people of figure are 
rced to loſe half the winter after their coming to town, 


not expet a very regular account of it; for which 


d. 3. "Thurſday, April BM 5 NW, 


the contrivance, and which he was ready to put in exe- 
dwn. The dancing monkies are in one place; the puppet- 


before 
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before they have ſeen all the ſtrange fights about it. þ 
order to remedy this great inconvenience, our projet, 
drew out of his pocket the ſcheme of an opera, intitly 
The expedition of Alexander the Great ; in which he hy 
diſpoſed all the remarkable ſhows about town, amoy 
the ſcenes and decorations of his piece. The thought, k 


| _ confeſſed, was not originally luis «wn, but that he had tale 


the hint of it from ſeveral performances which he had fn 
upon our ſtage : in one of which there was a raree ſhoy 
in another a ladder-dance; and in others a poſture-ma, 
a moviug picture, with many curioſities of the like natun, 
Tris expedition of Aiexander opens with his conſultig 
the oracle at Deiphos, in which the dumb conjurer, wh 
has been viſited dy ſo many perſons of quality of late yeay 

is to be intioduced as telling him his fortune: at the ſa 
time Ciench of Barwet is repreſented in another corner « 
the temple, as ringing the bells of Delphos for joy of li 
arrival. The tent of Darius is to be. peopled by the i 
genious Mrs Salmon, where Hlexander is to fall in lon 
with a piece of wax-work, that repreſents the beautifi 
| Statira, When AHiexander comes into that country, i 
which Quiutus Curliu, tells us, the dogs were fo excet 
Ing fierce that they would not loſe their hold, tough thy 
were cut to pieces limb by limb, and that they would han 
upon their prey by their teeth when they had nothing bit 
a mouth left; there is to be a ſcene of Hockley in the hit 
in which is to be repreſented all the diverſions of tht 
place, the bull-baiting only excepted, which cannot pe 
ſibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reaſon of the lownt 
of the roof. The ſeveral woods in Afia,'which Hieran 
muſt be ſuppoſed to peb through, will give the audience 
ſight of monkies dancing upon ropes, with the many oth 
ple:ſantries of that ludicrous ſpecies. At the ſame tin 

if there chance to be any ſtrange animals in town, 
ther birds or beaſts, they may be either Jet looſe amo. 
the woods, or driven acroſs the ſtage by ſome oſ the cou 
try - people of Aſu. In the laſt great battle, Protetina 
is to perſonate King Porus upon an elephant, and-is to 
encountered by Powell, repreſenting Alenandor the Gre, 
upon a dromedary, which nevertheleſs Mr Powell is de 
fired to call by the name of Bucephalus. Upon the chi 
of this great deciſive battle, when the two kings 
thorocg 
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od correſpondence that reigns between- them, they both 
them go together t6 a puppet-ſhow, in which the inge- 
ons Mr Powall junior may have an opportunity of 
laying his whole art of machinery, for the diverſion of 
amo . two monarchs. Some at the table urged, that a pup- 
t- how was not a ſuitable entertainment for Alexander 
tak e Great ; and that it might be introduced more proper- 
a0 en if we ſuppoſe the conquerer touched upon that part of 


) 


ga, which is ſaid to be inhabited by the pigmies. But 


mis objection was looked upon as frivolous, and the pro- 


Yatue al immediately over-ruled. Our projector further add- 
ſultin that after the reconciliation of theſe two kings, they 


1 - . 
„ w igbt invite one another to dinner, and either of them 


yen tertain his gueſt with the German artiſt, Mr Pikethman's 


eathen gods, or any of the like diverſions, which ſhall 
ner aden chance to be in vogue. | 

of ln Ta 1s project was received with very great applauſe by 
the ve whole table. Upon which the undertaker told us, that 
1 lor had not yet communicated to us above half his deſign; 


autifu Sr that Alexander being a Creek, it was his intention that | 


ry, e whole opera ſhould be ated in that language, which 
ces a tongue he was ſure would wonderfully pleaſe the 
h tio dies, clpecially when it was a little raiſed and rounded 
d hangs the Ionic dialect; and could not but be acceptable to 
ng due whole audience, becauſe there are fewer of them who 
derſtand Greek than Italian. The only difficulty that 
f tau nained, was, how to get performers, unleſs we could 
ot parade ſome gentlemen of the univerſities to learn to 
owns, in order to quality themſelves for the ſtage; but this 
ant iction ſoon vaniſhed, when the projector informed us 
ence it the Greeks were at preſent the only muſicians in the 
y othe 
tim 
among 


tory at Smyrna to furniſh us every year with a colony 
muſicians, by the opportunity of the Turkey fleet: be- 
les, ſays he, if we want any fingle voice for any lower 


e court in the opera, Lawrence can learn to ſpeak Greed, as 
«thn! as he does Italian, in a fortnight's time. | 
sto Tag projector having thus ſettled matters, to the good 


Great, 
is & 
1e cl 
gs a 


ol; 


ing of all that heard him, he left his ſeat at the table, 
d planted himſelf before the fire, where I had unlucki- 
taken my ſtand for the convenience of overhearing 

Vo. I. 1 : hat. 
1005 | | : 


Lronphly reconciled, to ſhew the mutual fiiendthip and 


ſurtiſßʒ empire, and that it would be very eaſy for our 
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what he ſaid. Whether he had obſerved me to be mon 
attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he had ny 
ſtood by me above a quarter of a minute, but he ture 
ſhort upon me on a ſudden, and catching me by a butts 
of my coat, attacked me very abruptly after the followin 
manner; Beſides, Sir, I have beard of a very extraording 
7y genius for muſic that lives in Switzerland, who has 
ſtrong a ſpring in his fingers, that he can make the boat 
of an organ ſound like a drum, and if I could but procur 
æ ſubſcription af about ten thouſand-peund-every '-winte, 
I-would undertake to fetch him over, and oblige him h 
articles to ſet every thing that ſhould be ſung upon th 
Engliſh ſtage. After this he looked full in my face, es 
pecting I would make an anſwer; when, by good luck, ; 
gentleman that had entered the coffeehouſe ſince the pro 
jector applied himſelf to me, hearing him talk of his Si 
compoſitions, cried out with a kind of laugh, Is our mu 
then to receive farther improvements from Swztzerlani! 
This alarmed the projector, who immediately let go n 
button, and turned about to anſwer him. I took 'the 0 
portunity of the diverſion, which {zemed to be made 1 
favour of me, and laying down my penny upon the b 
retized with ſome precipitation. 


No 32. Friday, april 6. 


Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus {ſe cothurnis. 
5 | - HoR. Sat. 5. E 1. v. ö 

He wants no tragic vizard to increa/e . 

His natural deformity of fac. | | | Mr , 


3 late diſcourſe concerning the ſtatutes of the vi ppecc 

club, having been ſo well received at Oxford, th 
contrary to the ſtrict rules of the ſociety, they have bt 
ſo partial as to take my own teſtimonial, and admits 
into that ſelect body; I could not reſtrain the vanity! 
publiſhing to the world the honour which is done me. | 
is no ſmall ſatisfaction, that I have given occaſion fort 
preſident's ſhewing both his invention and reading to bi 
advantage as my correſpandent reports he did: but i 
not to be doubted there were many very proper hums 


pa 
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auſes in his harangue, which loſe their uglineſs in the nar- 


ation, and which my correſpondent, begging his pardon, 
as no very good talent at repreſenting. I. very much ap- 


9 35 


more 
| gt 
urne( 


uttor ve of the contempt the ſociety has of beauty; nothing 
1 pught to be laudable in a man, in which his will is not 
din. | 0 


oncerned; therefore our ſociety can follow nature, and 
here ſhe has thought fit, as it were, to mock herſelf, we 
an do ſo too, and be merry upon the occaſton:-. | 


has h 
board 
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vinter 
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im by OUR making public the late trouble I gave you, 

on te V you will find to have been the occaſion of this. 

ws Who ſhould I meet at the coffeehouſe- door the other 
k, 1 


night, but my old friend Mr Preſident ? I ſaw ſome- 
what had pleaſed him; and as ſoon as he had caſt his 
eyes upon me, Oho, Doctor, rare news from London, 
© lzys he; the SpECTAToR has made honourable men- 


he pto 
8 Suit 


r mul 


rai: tion of the club (man), and publiſhed to the world his 
3 5 ſincere deſire to be a member, with a recommendatory 
* deſcription of his phiz: and though our conſtitution has 


made no particular proviſion for ſhort faces, yet, his be- 
ing an extraordinary caſe, I believe we ſhall find an 
hole for him to creep in at; for I aſſure you he is not 
againſt the canon: and if his ſides are as compact as his 
* joles, he need not diſguiſe himſelf to make one of us.“ 
| preſently called for the paper, to ſee how you looked 
in print; and after we had regaled ourſelves a while 
upon the pleaſant image of our proſelyte, Mr Preſident ' 
told me I ſhould be his ſtranger at the next night's club: 
where we were no ſooner come, and pipes brought, but 
Mr Preſident began an harangue upon your introduction 
to my epiſtle, ſetting forth with no leſs volubility of 


he ba 


1. V. 


the pech than ſtrength of reaſon, That 4 ſpeculation of 
d, " this nature was what had been long and much wanted; 
nave b and that he doubted not but it would be of ineſtimable 
admit value to the public, in reconciling even of bodies and 
vanit) Wi fouls; in compoſing and quieting the minds of men un- 
. Ger all corporal: redundaneies, deficiencies, and irregu- 
n * larities whatſoever; and making every one ſit down con- 
l tent in his own carcaſe, though it were not perhaps ſo 


mW Vathematically put together as he could with.” And 
hums en, © How that for want of a due conſideration of what 
| | i 2 : 60 you 4 


: : 
99 


4 our external parts, or certain natural and invincible di. 
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you firſt advance, vi. that our faces are not of our f. 
chuſing, people had been tranſported beyond all god 
6 breeding, and hurried themſelves into unaccountable at 
“fatal extravagancies; as, how many impartial lookin 
« plaſſes had been cenſured and calumniated, nay, ay 
<« lometimes ſhivered into ten thouſand ſplinters, only fe 
Ja fair repreſentation of the truth; how many bead 
< ſtrings and garters had been made acceſſary, and aQualy 
c fortified, only becauſe folks muſt needs quarrel vii 
* their own fhadows ? and who, continues he, hut 
* deeply ſenſible, that one great ſource of the uneaſing 
and miſery of human life, eſpecially amongſt thoſe o 
diſtinction, ariſes from nothing in the world elle, butty 
«& fevere a contemplation of an indeafeaſible contexture« 


« poſitions to Le fat or lean? when a little more of 125 
« SPECTATOR'S philoſophy would take off all this; ant 2 BY 
cc in the mean time let them obferve, that there is not on q * 
ce of their grievances of this fort, but perhaps, in ſome aps 4 en 
of the world, has been highly in vogue; and may kill ** 
« fo again; nay, in fome country or other, ten to one i. a 
« fo at this day. My lady Hubple is the moſt miſerad .,“ 
woman in the world, purely of her own making: by 
ce even grudges herſelf meat and drink, for fear the though S 
ce thrive by them; and is conſtantly crying out, In a qui 7 i 
ce ter of a year more I ſhall be quite out of all manver . 
< ſhape! Now, thelady's misfortune ſeems to be only thi ＋ 
ce that ſhe is planted in a wrong ſoil ; for, ge but tote. 5 
« {ide of the water, it is a jeſt at Harlem to talk of a (hl Me 
< under eighteen ſtone. Theſe wile traders regulate thet 1 
cc beauties as they do their butter, by the pound; and Mik 3 
„ Croſt, when ſhe ſirſt arrived in the Low Countries, nag. 1 
ce not computed to be ſo handſome as Madam Van Briſkt * 
«« by near half a tun. On the other hand, there is Squ. ho 
« F.ath, a proper gentlemen, of fifteen hundred pound . en 
« annum, as well as of an unblameable life and come. = 
1 ſation; yet would not I be the eſquire for half his eſtat Wi. 4 
« for if it was as much more, he'd freely part with it . ay | 
« for a pair of legs to his mind: whereas in the reign 08, _ 
« our firſt King Edward of glorious memory, nothiully __ 
« more modiſh than a brace of your fine taper ſupporten . his 1 


66 and his Majeſty, without an inch of calf, — 


＋ 
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« fairs in peace and war as 2 as the braveſt and 


moſt politic of his anceſtors; and was as terrible to his 
neighbours under the royal name of Longshanks, as 
Ceur de Lian to the Saraceus before him. If we look 


the Great wore his head a little over the left ſhoulder ;. 
each other obliquely, and all matters of importance were 


concerted and carried on in the Macedonian court with 
their polls on one fide. For about the firſt century no- 
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and then nat a word of them till they revived again in 
eighty-cight. Nor is it ſo very long ſince Richard the 
Third ſet up half the backs of the nation; and high ſhoul- 


a OG 
Lang 


But to come to ourſelves, Gentlemen, tho? I find by my 
quinquenniz] obſervations, that we ſhall never get ladies 
enough to make a party in our own country, yet might 
© we meet with better ſucceſs among ſome of our allies. 
And what think you if our board ſat for a Dutch piece? 


and blood, we ſhould be no ſuch ſtrange things in metzo- 


plete; and this being our —_— give me leave 
to propoſe Mr SpECTATOR. You lee his inclinations, 
and perhaps we may not have his fellow.“ | 

©I rouND moſt of them (as is uſual in all ſuch caſes) 
© were prepared; but one of the ſeniors (whom by the by 
Mr Preſident had taken all this pains to bring over) ſat 
* ſtill, and cocking his chin, which ſeemed only to be 
© levelled at his noſe, very gravely declared, That in 
% caſe he had had ſufficient knowledge of you, no man 
A ſhould have been more willing to have ſerved you; but 
* that he, for his part, had always had regard to his own 
* conſcience, as well as other's people's merit; and he did 
* not know but that you might be a handſome fellow; for 
* as for your own certificate, it was every body's buſineſs 
* to ſpeak for themſelves.” Mr Preſident immediately re- 
* torted,” A handſome fellow why ke is a wit (Sir), and you 
* know the proverb:” and to caſe the, old gentleman of 
his ſcruples, c:icd, © That for matter of merit it was all 
Ke 3 done, 


farther back into hiſtory, we ſhall find that 4/exarder - 


and then not a ſoul ſtirred out till he had adjuſted his. 
neck-bone, the whole nobility addreſſed the prince and 


thing made more noiſe in the world than Roman noles, 


ders, as well as high noſes, were the top of the faſhion. . 


© truly I am of opinion, that as odd as we appear in fleſh 


tinto. But this project may reſt till our number is com- 
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© a pauſe, and he looked deſirous of three days to conſider 


„ and that a vizard had been the conſtant crown of ther 
the truth of which he appealed to the fronticepiece of þ 


c thors were the /arvati, or larva donati of the ancients' 


are very reafonable, if you are not impoſed upon; and 
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ce one, you might wear a maſk.* This threw him into 
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© on it; but Mr Preſident improved the thought, and fol. 
* lowed him up with an old ſtory, That wits were pri 
* vileged to wear what maſks they pleaſed in all ape; 


% labours, which was generally preſented them by the hand 
« of ſome Satyr, and fometimes of Apollo himſelf.“ For 


c veral books, and particularly to the Eugliſh Juvenal, to 
© which he referred him; and only added, That ſuch au. 


© This cleared up all, and in the concluſion you were choſe 
© probationer; and Mr Freſident put round your health 
as ſuch, protefting, That though indeed he talked of 
a vizard, he did not believe all the while you had any 
« more occaſion for it than the cat-a-mountain ;** fo that 
© all you bave to do now is to pay your fees, which her 


© you may ſtyle yourſelf mis ſocieiatis ſocius; whichl 
am defired to acquaint you with; and upon the fame] 


beg you to accept of the congratulation of, _ bid a 
| Sz, © | = 2 
Oxford, Your obliged bumble ſervant, 2 
Mai ch 21. „ A. (s d 
| . net} 
2 | : aphi 
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Feroidus tecum fuer, et ſclutis ich, t. 
Cratiæ 2011s, properentgue nymphe, itime 
Et parum cumis fine te Juventas, 5 "Oy 
Mercurin/que. Hos. Od. 30. I. 1. v. . Cchavic 

The Craces with their zones unloos'd; | ipheſt 
The nymphs, their beauties all exp3s'd ; * — 
From every ſpring, and every plain ;, ' a {if 

Thy pow'rſul, hut, and winged boy ; 44 
And youth, that's dull Tithout thy joy ; = "mp 
Aud Mercury compoſe thy train. 3 CRxrck- 3 1 


ble co 


| Faiexp of mins has two daughters, whom I wil ah 
call Latitia and Daphne; the former is one of th t 
| | . gtestel 


ate « 
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vreateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the latter 
o way remarkable for any charms in her perſon. Upon 
his one circumſtance of their out ward form, the good and 


Il of their life ſeems to turn. Lætitia has not, from her 
ery childhood, heard any thing elſe but commendations 


ther r her features and complexion, by which means ſhe is no 
band ther than nature made her, a very beautiful outfide. The 
For onſciouſneſs of her charms has rendered her inſupportably 
of K. ain and inſolent towards all who have to do with her. 
al, u ihne, who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had. 
h an ver bern ſaid to her, found herſelfobliged to acquire fome ac- 


ompliſhments to make up for the want of thoſe attractions 


ents, 
choke Which fhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſub- 
ealth iitted to in a debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her 
ed of iſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but the good ſenſe 
I ary WP! it, and ſhe was always under a neceſſity to have very 
that ell conſidered what ſhe was to ſay before fhe uttered it; 
here Mrbile Lætitia was liſtened to with partiality, and appro- 
and ation fat in the countenances of thoſe ſhe converſed with, 
hichletore ſhe communicated what ſhe had to ſav. Theſe 
ume | auſes have produced ſuitable effefts, and Lætitia is as in- 
pid a companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. Læti- 


ia, confident of favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe ;.. 
Laphne, deſpairing of any inclination towards her perſon, 
das depended only on her merit. Lætitia has always- 
mething in ber air that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. 
aphne has a councenance that appears chearful, open, and: - 
nconcerned. A young gentlemarr ſaw L<:itia this win- 
r at a play, and became her captive. His fortune was 
uch, that he wanted very little introduction to ſpeak his 
itiments to her father. Tl. lover was admitted with- 
ie utmoſt freedom into the family, where a conſtrained 
dchaviour, ſevere looks and diſtant civilities, were the- 
igheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia; while Daphne 
cd him with the good humour, familiarity, and innocence 
{a ſiſter: inſbmuch that he would often fay to her, Dear 
Daphne, wert thou but as handſome as Lætitia. She receiy- 
d ſuch language with that ingenuous and j leaſing mirth, 
vbich is naturalto a woman without deſign. He {till ſighed 
vain for Lætitia, but found certain relief in the agree- 
ble converſation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired 
th the haughty impertinence of Letitia, and — 
1 | writ 
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with the repeated inſtances of pood-humour he had d. 
ſerved in Daphne, he one day told the latter, that he ha 
ſomething to ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſ 
with. Faith Daphne, continued he, J am in love uiii 

thee, and deſpiſe thy ſiſter ſincerely. The manner of li 
declaring himſelf gave his miſtreſs occaſion for a very heart 
laughter. — Nay, fays be, I knew you would laugh at m, 
but PI aſk your Corby: He did ſo; the father receive 

His intelligence with no leſs joy than ſurpriſe, and was ver 
glad he had now no care left but for his beauty, which h 
thought he could carry to market at his leiſure. I 
not know any thing that has pleaſed me fo much a pre 
while, as this conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All le 

acquaintance congratulate her upon her chance-medle, 
and laugh at that premeditating murderer her ſiſter. 4 
It is an argument of a light mind, to think the worſe f 
ourſelves for the imperfections of our perſons, it is equally 

below us to value aurſelves upon the advantages of then 

The female world feem to bealmoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray 

in this particular; for which regen, I ſhall recommend 
the following extract out of a friend's letter to the profeſk 

| beauties, who are a people almoſt as unſufferable as th 
profeſſed wits. | | 


FF OnsIturR St Fpremont has concluded one o 
his effays with affirming, that the laſt ſighs of: 
handſome woman are not fo much for the loſs of her lik 
as of her beauty. Perhaps this rallery is purſued too far 
yet it is turned upon a very obvious remark, that ws 
man's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her own beauty, and that 
| ſhe values it as ber favourite diſtinction. From hen 
it is that all arts,. which pretend to improve or preſent 
it, meet with ſo general a reception among the ex. I. 
ſay nothing of many falſe helps, and contraband wared 
beauty, which are daily vended in this great mart, ther 
is not a maiden-gentlewaman, of a good family in at) 

. county of South Britain, who has not heard of the v 
tues of Ma dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome receipt 0 
other in favour of her complexion; and I have know! 
a phyſician of learning and ſenſe, after eight years {td 
in the univerſity, and a courſe of travels into moſt cou 
| | « wk 
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© tries in Furope, owe the ſirſt raiſing of his fortune to a 
coſmetic waſh. ' INT | | 
„Tals his given me occaſion to conſider how ſo uni- 
verfal a diſpoſition in womankind, which ſprings from a 
laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and proceeds upon 
an opinion, not altogether groundlcfs, that nature may be 


helped by art, may be turned to their advantage. And, 


© methinks,-it would be an acceptable ſervice to take them 
© out of the hands of quacks and pretenders, and to pre- 


vent their impoſing upon themſelves, by diſcovering to- 


« them the true ſecret and art of improving beauty. 
© Ix order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it will 


be neceſſary to lay down. a few preliminary maxims, via. 
© ThaT no woman can be handſome by the force of 


features alone, any inore than ſhe can be witty only by 
the help of ſpeech. 2” 5 „ 

© THAT pride deſtroys all. ſymmetry and grace, and 
© affetation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than 

the ſmall-pox. | 25 | 

© THAT no woman is capable of being beautiful, who 
© is not incapable of being falſe. 1 

© AND, that what would be odious in a friend, is de- 
' formity in a miſtreſs. —_ 

© From theſe. few, prineiples, thus laid down, it will. 


de eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beauty 


conſiſts in exnbeYiſhing the whole perſon by the proper 
d ornaments of virtuous and commendable qualities. 
© this help alone it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 
work of nature, or, as Mr Dryden expreſſes it, the por- 
 celain clay of humankind, become animated, and. 
*are in a capacity of exerting their charms : and thoſe. 
who ſeem. to have been neglected by her, like models 
* wrought in haſte, are capable in a great meaſure of fi- 
A vſhing what ſhe has left imperfect. 1 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that ſex, 
© which was created to refine the joys, and ſoften the cares 


© of humanity, by the moſt agreeable participation, to 


* conſider them merely as objects of light. This is abrid- 
ging them of their natural extent of power, to put them 
upon a level with their pictures at Ae/ier's. How much: 
 nobler is the contemplation of beauty heightened by 
© virtue, and commanding our eſteem and love, while it 
; | © draws. 
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© draws our obſervation ? How faint and ſpiritleſs are th 
charms of a coq vette, when compared with the real low. 
Iineſs of Sophr onia's mnocence, piety, good-humour, 20 
truth; virtues which add a new foftneſs to her ſex, ar 
even beautify ber beauty! That agreeablenefs, bid 
muſt otherwiſe bave appeared no longer in the mode 
virgin, is now preferved in the tender mother, the pruden 
friend, and the faithful wife. Colours artfully ſprei 
upon canvas may entertain the eye, but not affect th 
heart; and ſhe who takes no care to add to the natu:1 
graces of her perſon any excelling qualities, may be a 
lowed ſtill to amuſe, as a 3 but not to triumft 
as a beauty. 
© Wren Adam is introduced by IHilion, deſcribing Fu 
in paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreſſions h 
felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does nit 
repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape « 
features, but by. the luſtre of her mind which ſhone 
them , and gave them their power of charming. 
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Crace was in all her ſleps, heav'n in her ve, | 
a all ber geſtures _—_ and ow! Pee.” 


© W1Ttnovr this irradiatirig power the ena far 
one ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her t ag 
© the contrary, that her moſt perfect features are uninfowWl Au 
ed and dead. - 

© I cannor better cloſe this moral, than by a ſho 
epita ph written by Ben Johnſon, with a dir whid 
© nothing could inſpire but ſuch an | obje@t ay 1 have bed 
" . | N . 
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As mitth virtue as cou'd die + 155 ed. th: 
Which when alive did vigour give 13 


* as much beauty as could live. 
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parcit 


Cognatis maculis ſimilts ſera—— 
|  Jov. Sat. 15. I. 159. 


From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain. 


HE club of which T am a. member, is very luckily 
compoſed of ſuch perſons as are engaged in different 


ag En ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the moſt con- 
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rery thing that paſſes in the different quarters and divi- 
ions, not only of this great city, but of the whole king- 
lom. My readers too have the. ſatisfaction to find that 
here is no rank or degree among them who have not their 
epreſentative *in this club, and that there is always ſome 
ody preſent who will take care of their reſpective inter- 
ſs, that nothing may be written or publiſhed to the pre- 
udice or infringement of their juft rights and privileges. 

I 1.4ST night fat very late in company with this ſelect 
ody of friends, who entertained me with ſeveral remarks 
vhich they and others had made upon theſe my ſpeculations, 
s alſo with the various ſucceſs which they had met with 
mong their ſeveral ranks and degrees of readers. WILL 
ONEYCOMB-told me, in the ſofteſt manner he could, that 
ere were ſome ladies (but for your comfort, ſays WIL, 
ey are not thoſe of the moſt wit) that were offended at 


e bee 


ed, that I ſhould think ſuch ſerious points as the dreſs and 
quipage of perſons of quality, proper ſubjects for rallery. 
Hr was going on, when Sir ANDREW FREEPORT took 
im up ſhort, and told him, that the papers he hinted at 
ad done great good in the city, and that all their wives 
rd daughters were the better for them; and further add- 
t, that the whole city thought themſelves very much 
bliged to me for declaring my generous intentions to 

| {ſcourge 
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icuous claſſes of mankind : by this means I am furniſhed. 
ith the greateſt variety of hints and materials, and know 


ſhe liberties I had taken with the opera and the puppet - 
ow; that ſome of them were likewiſe very much ſurpri- 
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citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity and luxun 


DREW, that he wondered to hear a man of his ſenſe talk 
after that manner; that the city had always been the pro 


and told us, that he wondered to fee ſo many men of ſenſ 
ſo very ſerious upon fooleries. Let our good friend, fy 
he, attack every one that delerves it: I would only adi 


it ill of you, that you mention fox-hunters with ſo litt 


. was taken away from me by one or other of the club; 


"Wy 
ſcourge vice and folly as they appear in a multitude, wit. 
out condeſcending to be a publiſher of particular trig 
and cuckoldoms. In ſhort, ſays Sir ANDREW, i you. 
void that fooliſh beaten road of falling upon aldermen an 


of courts, your paper muſt needs be of general uſe. 
Uron this my friend the TexPiER told Sir Ay. 


vince for ſatire; and that the wits of King Charles's tine 
jeſted upon nothing elſe during his whole reign. He that 
ſhewed, by the examples of Horace, Frvenal, Brila er 
and the beft writers of every age, that the follies of th Ah 
ſtage and court had never been accounted too facred fir 
ridicule, how great ſoever the perſons might be that ps 
tronized them: But after all, ſays he, I think your rally 
has made too great an excurſion, in attacking ſeveral per 
ſons of the Inns of Court; and I do not believe you ca 
ſhew me any precedent for your behaviour in that partic en 
Jar. 1 | 
My good friend Sir Roc ER DE COVERLEY, who hai 
ſaid nothing all this while, began his ſpeech with a pil! 


% 


you, Mr SreECTAToOR, applying himſelf to me, to tak 
care how you meddle with country-ſquires: they are th 
ornaments of the Eugliſhꝭ nation; men of good head 
and found bodies! and let me tell you, ſome of them take 
reſpect. | | 
 CayTaiNn Sentry ſpoke very ſparingly on this occaſion, 
What he ſaid was only to commend my prudence in na 
touching upon the army, and adviſed me to continue ts 
a& diſcreetly in that point. | 

By this time I found every ſubject of my ſpeculation 


old! 
id the 
ty te 
ded I 

Id to 5 
Tars 
t me 

rmerly 
ſt ſtoo 
* th 
ing z 
nithed 
Vor. | 


and began to think myſelf in the condition of the go 
man that had one wife who took a diſlike to his grey hal 
and another to his black, till by their picking out wht 
each of them had an averſion to, they left his head alte 
gether bald and naked. | | 
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Warrt I was thus muſing with myſelf, my worthy 
zend the clergyman, who, very luckily. for me, was at 
he club that night, undertook- my cauſe. He told us that 
e wondered any order of perſons ſhould think themſelves 
oo conſiderable to be adviſed: that it was not quality, 
ut innocence, that exempted men from reproof: that 
ice and folly ought to be attacked where-ever they could 
de met with, and! efpeeially when they were placed in 
ich and conſpicuous ſtations of life. He further added, 
at my paper would only ſerve to aggravate the pains of 


Ax. 
talk 
pro- 
time 


n orerry, if it chiefly expoſed thoſe who are already depreſf- 
* d, and in ſoine mea ſure turned into ridicule, by the 
EO 3 eanneſs of their conditions and circumſtances He 


fterwards proceeded to take notice of the great uſe this 


1 aper might be of to the public, by reprehending thoſe vi- 
1 es which are too trivial for the chaſtiſeinent of the law, 
* nd too fantaſtical for the cogniſance of the pulpit. He 


rticy ben adviſed me to proſecute 1 with chear- 


Ilneſs, and aſſured me, that whoever might be diſpleaſed 
ith me, I ſhould be approved of by all thoſe whoſe prai- 
s do honour to the perſons on whom they are beſtowed. 
Taz whole club pays a particular deference to the dit- 
urſe of this gentleman, and are drawn into what he ſays 
much by the candid ingenuous manner with which he 
livers him{elf, as by the ſtrength of argument and force 
f reaſon which he makes uſe of. W1rr. Hontvcons 
nnediately agreed, that what he had ſaid was right; and 
at, for his part, he would not inſiſt upon the quarter 
hich he had demanded for the ladies. Sir ANDREW: 


' littk T0 x | | 
ive up the city with the ſame frankneſs. The TEMPLAaR 


caſio ¶ould not ſtand outs and was followed by Sir Roo ER 
in nod the Ca pTrAIN: who all agreed that I ſhonld be at li- 
nue t0 


ty to carry the war into e I pleaſed; pro- 
ded T continued to combat with criminals in a body, 


id to aſſault the vice without. hurting the perſon. © 


jor | 
gy Tax1s debate which was held for the good of mankind,; 
e goo t me in mind of that which the Roman triumvirate were 
y hai rmerly engaged in, for their deſtruction. Every man at 
it wha ſtood hard for his friend, till tkey found that by this 
d alt Meens they ſhould. ſpoil. their proſcription: and at length 


aking a ſacrifice, of all their acquaintance and relations, 
au hed out a very decent execution. 


bt M . 


grows extravagant, I ſhall reprimand him yery-freely: | 


- 


zn the cauſe of virtue and good ſenſe, and to annoy ther 


- Riſa inepto res ineptior nulla eſt. M. 


productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet up for men of lu. 
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 HavixG tbus taken my reſolutions to march on bold 


adverſa1ſcs in whatever degree or rank of men they my 
be found; I ſhall be deaf for the future to all the remoy. 
ſtrances that ſhall be made to me on this account. If Pu; 


the ſtage becomes a nurſery of folly and impertinence, | 
ſhall not be afraid to aniinadvert upon it. In ſhort, if | 
meet with anything in city, court, or country, that ſhock 
modeſty or good manners, I ſhall uſe my utmoſt ende. 
vours to make an example of it. I muſt however entrey 
every particular perſon who does me the honour to be 
a reader of this paper, never to think himſelf, or any one 
of his friends or enemies, aimed at in what is ſaid: for] 
promiſe bim, never to draw a faulty character wlich doa 
not fit at leaſt a thouſand people; or to publiſh a ſingle 
paper, that is not written in the ſpirit of benevolence, and 
with a love to mankind. RD; 0 
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- Nothing ſo foolith as the laugh of foo!s. © 


Mons all kinds of writing there is none in which 
| authors are more apt to miſcarry than in works df 
humour, as there is none in which they are more ambj- 
tious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems with 
monſters, an head that is filled with extravagant col. 
ceptions, which is capable of furnithing the world with 
diverſions of this nature; and yet if we look into the 


mour, what wild irregular:fancies, what unnatural diſtor 
tions of thought, do we meet with ? If they ſpeak nonſenl 
they believe they are talking humour; and when the 
have drawn together a fcheme of abfird inconſiſtent idea 
they are not able to read it over to theinſelves withou 
laughing. Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour to gain then: 
ſelves the reputation of wits and humourifts,. by ſuch moi; 
ſtrous conceits as almoſt qualify them for Bed/am; no 

E 4 ine. 20-83  conlideriny 
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> 
onlidering that humourſhould always lie under the check 


Wdoment, by fo much the more as it indulges itſelf in the 
oh. oſt boundleſs freedoms. There is a kind of nature that is to 
ace obſer ved in this fort of compoſitions, as well as in all 
y: tber; and a certain regularity of thought which m uſt diſco - 
e, er the writer to be a man of ſenſe, at the ſame tiine that heap- 
, if ears altogether given up to caprice. For my part, when I 
noch Wd the delirious mirth of an unſkilful author, Icannot be fo 


arbarous as to divert myſelf with it, but am rather apt 


1treat iſo pity the man, than to laugh at any thing he writes. 

to h Ta deceaſed Mr Shadwell, who had himfelf a great 

y one ical of the talent which I. am treating of, repreſents an 
for | Wnpty rake, in one of his plays, as very much ſurpriſed 

1 does io hear one ſay that breaking of windows was not humour 

linge nd 1 queſtion not but ſeveral Eng {i/þ readers will be as 

, and uch ſtartled to hear me affirm, that many of thoſe raving 
(coherent pieces, which are often ſpread among us, un- 


tempered brain, than works of humour. 


3 han what is; and very difficult to define it otherwiſe than 

"as Com/:y has done wit, by negatives. Were to give my 
er, in a kind of allegory, and by ſuppoſing Humour to be 
perſon, deduce to him all his qualifications, according 
he following genealogy. TRUTH was the founder of the 
amily, and the father of Goop SENSE. Goop SENSR 
as the father of WIr, who married a lady of a collate- 
al line, called MIR TH, by whom he had iſſte HumouR, 
vuovx therefore being the youngeſt of this illuſtrious 


which 
Ir ks of 
ambi- 
with 
t con- 
d with 
to the 
of hu⸗ 
diſtor- 
onſenſe 
1 they 
t idea 
yithou 


mes you ſee him putting on grave looks and a ſolemn 
abit, ſometimes airy in lys behaviour, and fantaſtic in his 
rel: inſomuch that at different times he appears as ſeri- 
us as a judge, and as a jocular as a Merry Andrew. But 


hatever mood he is in, he never fails to make his com- 


then: any laugh. GD | 

h 1. Bur ſince there is an impoſter abroad, who takes upon 
Ce oy the name of this young gentleman, and would willing- 
Aden | | 


M 2 — BY 


freaſon, and that it requires the direction of the niceſt” 


er odd chimerical titles, are rather the offsprings of a 


IT is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is rot humour, - 


un notions of it, I would deliver them after P/aic's man- 


mily, and deſcended from parents of ſuch different diſ- 
olitions, is very various and unequal in his temper ; ſome- 


he has a great deal of the mother in his conſtitution, 
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ly paſs for him in the world; to the end that well mea. 
ing perſons may not be impoſed upon by cheats, I woll 
deltre my readers, when they meet with this pretender, ty 
look into his parentage, and to examine him ſtrictly, why 
ther or no he be remotely allied to TRUTH, and linea 
. deſcended from Goop SEN SE; if not, they may concluk 
him a counterfeit, They may likewiſe diftinguiſh him h 
a loud and exceſſive laughter, in which be ſeldom gets ly 


company to join with him. For as TRUE HUN, pe ilſicul 
nerally looks ſerious, whilſt every body laughs about hin; mall 
FarsE HurouR is always laughing, whilft every body i fh. 


Fo 


point 


about him looks ſerious. I ſhall only add, if tie has ut 
in him a mixture of both parents, that is, if he would pak 
for the offspring of WIr without MigTH, or Migrz 
without WIr, you may conclude him to be altopetker 
ſpurious, and a cheat. * = 

THE impoſter, of whom T am ſpeaking, deſcends ori 


nally from FarsEHooD, who was the mother of Nox- 
SENSE, who was brought to bed of a ſon called FREY oil ! = 
who married one.of the daughters of Forty, commonly umo. 
known by the name of LauvGHTER, on whom he begat er is 
that monſtrous infant of which T have been here ſpeaking. tel i 
I ſhall ſet down at length the genealogical table of Fas: r th 
HumoUR, and, at the ſame time, place under it the ge eſt th 
nealogy of TRUE HUumouR, that the reader may at ou J'nmor 
view behold their different pedigrees and relations. * 
FalsEHñOOD. : Et 
,  NoNSEVSE. ., eller 
FgaENZZV.— LAV CHTEB R. il in 
FalsE Hu MuOUR. "I 
TRUTH. | 

GoopD SENSE. 
WIr. MIRTEH. 0. 3 
_- Humour, 

I Mien extend the allegory, by mentioning ſeveral of WF — 
the children of FALSE Humour, who are more in num- 1 erf, 
ber than the ſands of the ſea, and might in particular env Wl **: 

merate the many ſons and daughters which he has begot 
in this iſland. But as this would be a very invidious talk, | 8a A 
I ſhall only obſerve in general, that Farszx Humovus dik oy | 
wa hs 


fers from the TRUE, as a monkey does from a man. 


Firſt 


0 36. 


and buffooneries. 
Secondly, He fo much delights in mimicry, that it is 


r, t 
ue all one to him whether be expoſes by it vice and folly, 
nealy WWW 4x ury and avarice ; or on the contr ary, vir tue and wif- 


dom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, HE is wonderfully unlucky, e that he 
vill bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to ri- 
licule both friends and foes indifferently. For having but 


'R 
ti mall talents, he muſt be wary where he can, not where- 

body he ſhould. | 
18 not Fuurthly, BerxG entirely void of reaſon, he purſues no 


yfor the ſake of being ſo. 
Fifthly, Be1nG mcapable of having any thing but mock 


he writing. : c 


-nzr, Wl |! ave here only pointed at the whole ſ5ecies of falle 
nonly umouriſts; but as one of my principal deſigns in this pa- 
begot er is to beat down that malignant ſpirit, which dilcovers 
king tlelf in the writings of the preſent. ape, I ſhall not ſeruple 
4151 r the future, to ſingle out any of the ſmall wits, that in- 
1e ge t the world with ſuch. compoſitions | as are ill-natured, 


f attacking multitudes: ſince every honeſt man ought to 
ook upon himſelf as in a natural ſtate of war with the li- 
eller and lampooner, and to annoy them where-everthey 


cating them as they treat ozhers. | . 


R 
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al of „ mon! ira 

num- Perferimrs — Vins. En. 3 3. Vs 599 
en- 77% s the moſt out of nature be endure. . 
begot SL 
ral, ar L not put myſelf to any further pains for this 


2 di- 
Hirt 


L day's entertainment, than barely to publiſh the letters - 


. 3 | nutes 


THE SPECTATOR. % 
Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given to little apit tricks 


point either of morality or inſtruction, but is ludicrous on- 


eprelentations, his ridicule js always perſonal, and aimed 
it the vitious man, or the writer; not at the vice, or at 


moral, and abſurds This is the only exception Which 
ſhall make to the general rule I have preſcribed myſelf, 


all in his way. This is but retaliating upon them, and 


id titles of petit ions from the playhouſe, with the mi- 
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nutcs J have made upon the latter for my conduct in rele- 


( 


Pon reading the project which is ſet forth in one 

of your. late papers, of making an alliance between 
all the bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, which are f. 
parately expoſed to public view in the cities of Lond 
and Weſiminſier; together with the other wander, 


ſhows, and monſters, whercof you made reſpective men. 


tion in the faid ſpeculations; we, the chief actors of thi 


playhouſe, met and fat upon the ſaid deſign. It is with 
great delight that we expect the execution of this work; 
and in order to contribute to it, we have given warning 
to all our ghoſts to get their livelihoods where they can, 
and not to appear among us after day-break of the 161 
inſtant. We are reſolved to take this opportunity to par 
with every thing which does not contribute to the repre. 
ſentation of human life; and ſhall make a free gift ef 
all animated utenſil; to your projector. The hanging; 
you formerly mentioned are run away; as are likeyile 


a ſet of chairs each of which was met upon two leg 


going through the Fo/e-ravern at two-this morning. We 
hope, Sir, you will give proper notice to the toven that 
we are endeavouring at theſe regulations; and that ne 
intend for the future to ſhew no monſters, but men who 
are converted into ſuch by their own induſtry and affe 
tation. If you will pleaſe to be at the houſe to nigtt, 
you will ſee me do. my endeavour to ſhew ſore unnati. 
ral appearances which are in vogue among the polite and 
well-bred. I ain to repreſent, in the character of a fit 
lady dancing, all the diſtortions which are frequent) 
taken for graces in mien and geſture. This, Sir, »4 
ſpecimen of the method we ſhall take to expoſe tit 
monſters which come within the notice of a regui 
theatre; and we deſire nothing more groſs may be ad- 


mitted by your Spectators for the future. We have c. 
ſhiercd three companies of theatrical guards, and del; 


our kings ſhall for the future make love, ard fit in cou 
fl without an army; and wait only your direction 
whether you will bave them reinforce King Toru, 0 
join the troops of Macedon, Mr Fenkethnan reſoli 
to conſult his Pantheon of heathen gods in oppoſition h 

| | : | 6 {| 


Drury-lane, April q 
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the oracle of De/phos, and doubts not but he ſhall turn 
the fortunes of Porus, when he perſonates him. I am 


119. geſired by the company to inform you, that they ſub- 
one mit to your cenſures; and ſhall have you in greater 
wed veneration than Hercules was in of old, if you can drive 
e f. monſters from the theatre; and think your merit will 
22 be as much greater than his, as to convince is more than 
den, to conquer. Jam, : | 

men S1 X,. | | | 

thi __ Your moſt obedient ſervant, 

with | 

ork; : 5 | 0 1 
ning | | 

Can, 87 R , 


10th HEN I acquaint you with the great and unex- 


part pected viciſſitudes of my fortune, I doubt not but 
epre I hall obtain your pity and favour. I have for many years 
ft of AF laſt paſt been thunderer to the playhouſe ; and have not 


gines i only made as much noiſe out of the clouds as any pre- 


cui deceſſor of mine in the theatre that ever bore that cha- 


> lex: i rater, but alſo have deſcended and ſpoke on the ſtage 


ve as the bold thunderer in The Rehear/ſe/. When they got 
that me down thus low, they thought fit to degrade me fur- 


it ve ther, and make me a ghoſt, I was contented with this 


for theſe two laſt winters; but they carry their tyranny 
ſtill further, and not fatisfied that I am baniſhed from 
above ground, they have given me to underſtand that I 


who 
affe. 
nigkt, 


nau, am wholly to depart their dominions, and taken from 
e zu we even my ſubterraneous employment. Now, Sir, what 
a fre! deſire of you is, that if your undertaker thinks fit to 
zent uſe fre- arms, as other authors have done, in the time of 
, io Lexunder, I may be a cannon againſt Porus, or elſe 


e tie 
eguiar 
be ad- 
ve C3» 
defis 
COU 


provide for me in the burning of Perſepolis, or what 
other mcthad you ſhall think fit. 
| | Salmoneus of Covent-garden. 


Tur petition of all the devils of the playhouſe h be- 
hilt of themſelves and families, ſetting forth their expul- 


tion on from thence, with certificates of their good life and 
, onverſation, and praying relief. 
(ol: TA F merit of this petition referred to Mr Chr. Rich, 


on 10 


ts made them devils, 
6 tht | | 


8 a . Tas 
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Wo ; 

TRE petition of the grave-digger in Hamlet, to com. "4 
mand the pioneers in the expedition of Aiexander., / ; 
| x 9 3 lean 

T E petition of William Bullock, to be Hepheſtion wi any 
Penkethnan the Great. | "P 


_ Granted. | the 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


A WIDOW gentlewoman, well born both by father ail bre, 
mother's ſide, being the daughter of Thomas: Prater, ame 
an eminent practitioner in the law, and of Letitia Tattle, i 
family well known in all parts of this kingdom, having ben 
reduced by misfortune to wait on ſeveral great perſin, Le 
and for ſome time to be teacher at a boarding- che 
young ladies, giveth notice to the public, that he hath la Wi __ 
ly taken a hoſe near Rloomibury-ſquare, co7modiouy RM fn 
ſituated next the fields in a good air, where ſhe teach 

all forts of birds of the loguacious kinds, as parrots, ſtar. 
lings, magptes, aud others, to imitate human voices in gret-Wl 17,1, 
er perfection than ever yet was. practiſed. They are w . 
only inſiructed to pronounce words diſiinctiy, and in a pr. 
per tone and accent, but to ſpeak the language with gred 01 
purity and volubility of tongue, together with all the ju) +, 
Shicnable phraſes and compliments now in uſe either A Iertain 
tea-tables or viſiting days. Thoſe that have good voices n, and 
be taught to ſing the new?ſt opera-airs, an.', if required, o deli 
[peak either Italian or French, paying ſomething extrairiWhiited 
mary above the common raten. They whoſe friendi are uus def 
able to pay the full prices, may be taken as haif-board:r WW! ſich 
She teaches ſuch as are deſigned for the diverſion of the fi. ry ſou 
blic, and ty act in inchanted woods on the theatres, q; it it ; - 
great. As ſhe has often obſerved with much concern hufhe, I h. 
ĩudece ni an education is uſually given theſe innoceni cru book 
tures} which in ſome meaſure is owing to their being platiſ cer. 
in rooms next the ſereet, where, io the great offence ch und ear 
and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, obſceue ſongs, and in ie anc 
modeſt expreſſions from paſſengers, and idie people, as «/WWrartos 
to cry fiſh and card-matches, with other uſeleſs pat» WW. veſſel 
learning to birds who. have rich friends, ſhe has fitted K LGC 
| : prep: 
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roper and neat apartments for them in the back part of 


Yo of, 


con 
ſerſelf, and a ſervant-maid who is deaf and dumb, and 


lanſe their cages; having found by long experience how 
rd a thing t is for theſe to keep ſilence who have the 
, of ſpeech, and the dangers her ſcholars are expoſed to 
; the firong impreſſions that are made by harſh ſounds and 
gar dialecis. In ſhort, if they are birds of any parts 
capacity, ſhe will undertake to render them fo accompliſh= 


071 tg 


pneerſation for ſuch ladies as love to chuſe their friends and 
empanions out of this ſpecies. | e 


g ben | Th 5 1 
ne 37. | Thurſday, April 12. 
'wol io | | | 
, —— —— on illa colo calathiſves Minerve 
4 Femineas aſſueta mamus- — ö 8 
_ 1 VRC. En. 7. v. 805. 
ar: f | | © 696 
ge Unired to ſpinning, in the loom unſtill'd. | | 
re nd P 6 . Fe. DRYDEN. 
4 pri- : 2% | 
08" OME months ago, my friend Sir Roc ER, being in 
0 O the country, incloſed a letter to me, directed to a 
2r at 


ertain lady whom I ſhall here call by the name of Leono- 


agg and as it contained matters of conſequence, deſred me 
24, io deliver it to her with my own hand. Accordingly F 
aurd. ned upon her Ladyſhip pretty early in the morning, and 
re id | 


as deſired by her woman to walk into her lady's library, 


l ſoch time as ſhe was in a readineſs to receive me. The 


he y found of a lady's library gave me a preat curioſity to 
b; eit; and, as it was ſome time before the lady came to 
1 c, 1 had an opportunity of turning over a great many of 
cer books, which were ranged together in a very beautiful 
plact der. At the end of the Folios (which were finely 
cg ond and gilt), were great jars of China placed one a- 
1d ne another in a very noble piece of architecture. The 
45 dl ano, were ſeparated from the Daves by a pile of ſmal- _ 
71 eeſſels, which roſe in a delightful pyramid. The Ocla- 
ed were bounded by tea-diſhes of all ſhapes, colours, and 


prip lizes, 


er ſaid houſe, where ſhe ſuffers none to approach them © 
hom ſpe provided on put to prepare their food and 


in the campaſ5 of a twelvemonth, that they ſhall be fit 
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ſizes, which were ſo''diſpoſed on a wooden frame, thy Mi fat 
they looked like one continued pillar indented with te“ L 
fineſt ſtrokes of ſculpture, and ſtained with the greateſt vA 
riety of dyes. That part he library which was d be 
ſigned for the reception of plays and pamphlets, and other Wi 4% 
. looſe papers, was incloſed in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting iſ The 
. Of one of the prettieſt groteſque works that ever I ſaw, an Tal 
made- up of ſcaramouches, lions, monkies, mandarines lt o 
trees, ſhells, and a thouſand other odd figures in Chiu All 
ware. In the midit of the room was a little japan table, 4 ſe 
with a quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a fl Clel, 
ver ſnuff box made in the ſhape of a little book. I fom o lo 
there were ſeveraLother counterfeit books upon the ue 2+ 
ſhelves, which were carved in wood, and ſerved only v Ade 
fill up the number, like faggots in the muſter of a regiment, iſ The 
I was wonderfully pleaſed with ſuch a mixed kind of fu. Mr - 
niture, as ſeemed very ſuitable both to the lady and te A p. 
ſcholar, and did not know at firſt whether 1 ihould a je ſide 
my ſelf in a grotto, or in a library. _ Dr s 
UroN my Yooking into the books, I found there ver fic: 
ſome few which the lady had bought for her on uſe, bu Se 
that moſt of them had been got together, either becaui 7 
ſhe had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had ſeen tt Ls + 

authors of them. Among ſeveral that I examined, Ir | 
well remember theſe that follow. I = 
Id ſeve 
Ogiivy 5 . 3 t my 
Trrden's Juvenal. e, wi 
1 aſſandra. ER We 
Cleopatra. eeches 
Alræa. | LE 2 
Sir 1/aac Newton's works, = | ll a 
The Grand Cyrus; with a pin ſuck in one of the mL or 
dle leaves. 5 | arlagt 
Pembroke's Arcadia. | ond, 
Locle of human underſtanding ; with z paper of patch _ 
8 4 

A elling-book. . £ ivy 

A dictionary for the explanation of hard words. 8 
Sherlock upon death. | ons 
The fifteen comforts of matiimony. * 

U 


Sir VV. Hliam Taper s eſſays. 1 | 
| Father 
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9. 


nolifh. | b 8 

A book of novels. | 

The academy of compliments 

Eulpepper's midwifery. | 
The ladies calling. p 0 
Tales in verſe by Mr Durfey: bound in red leather, 
int on the back, and doubled down in ſeveral places. 

All the claſſic authors in wood. To rr 

A ſet of Elzevirs by the fame hand. _. 5 
Cleliu: which opened of itſelf in the place that deſcribes 
o lovers in a bo wer. e 5 
Baker's chronicle. | | ; 

Advice to a daughter. | - 

The New Atalantis, with a key to it. 

Mr Steele's Chriſtian. hero. : 8 

A rrayer- book: with a bottle of Hungary water by 
e fide of it. ä 5 7 
Dr Sacheverel's ſpeech. - 

Fielding's trial. 

Seneca's morals. ET 

Tay/er's holy living and dying. 

La Ferte's inſtructions for country-dances. 


I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of theſe, 


d ſeveral other authors, when Leonora entered, and up- 
i my preſenting her with the letter from the knight, told 


e, with an unſpeakable grace, that ſhe hoped Sir Ro- 


ER was in good health: I anſwered Yes, for I hate long 
ecches, and after a bow or two retired. LES 

LEOND RA was formerly a celebrated beauty, and 
ſtill a very lovely woman. She has been a widow for 


vo or three years, and being unfortunate in her firſt 


arriage, has taken a reſolution never to venture upon a 
ond. She has no children to take care of, and leaves 
e management of her eſtate to my good friend Sir Ro- 
k. But as the mind naturally ſinks into a kind of le- 
irgy, and falls aſleep, that is not agitated by ſome fa- 
purite pleaſures and purſuits, Leonora has turned all the 
lions of her. ſex into a love of books and retirement. 
© converſes | chiefly with ;meng as ſhe has often ſaid her- 
but it is only in their writivgs ; and admits of very 


Father Ma/branche's ſearch after truth, tranſlated into 


4 
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F 
few male viſitants, except my friend Sir Roc ER, v bie 
ſhe hears with great pleaſure, and without ſcandal. ent 
her reading has lain very much among romances, it ly | 
given her a very particular turn of thinking, and diſcony 0 
. Itlelf even in her houſe, her gardens and her furnity 
Sir RoGER has entertained me an hour together with ZE 
deſcription: of her country-ſeat, which is ſituated in a ki 
of wilderneſs, about an hundred miles diſtant from Loni 95 
and looks like a little inchanted palace. The rok 
about her are ſhaped into artificial grottoes covered with 
 woodbines and jeſſamines. The woods are cut into ſhaj 
walks, twiſted into bowers, and filled with cages of u — 
tles. The ſprings are made to run among pebbles, andh 0 
that means taught to murmur very agreeably.. They at $4 
likewiſe collected into a beautiful lake, that is inhabit 9 
by a couple of ſwans, and empties itſelf by a little rnit m1 
which runs through a green meadow,. and is known in th bo 
family by the name of The purling fiream. The kniph * 
likewiſe tells me, that this lady preſerves her game bet a 
ter than any of the gentlemen in the country: not, fy 3 
Sir ROGER, that ſhe ſets ſo great a value upon ber . 
tridges and pheaſants, upon her larks and nightingala yg 
for ſhe ſays, that every bird which is killed in her grout 3 
Will ſpoil a conſort, and that ſhe ſhall certainly mils hin 7 
the next year. e EN | lane 
1 — os Ithink how oddly this lady is improved by lean _" 
ing, I look upon her with a mixture of admiration s Nv 
pity. Amidſt theſe innocent entertainments which ſhe i any 
formed to herſelf, how much more valuable does ſhe a 12 5 
pear than thoſe of her ſex, who employ themſelves in « r 
verſions that are leſs reaſonable, though more in faſhio ps 
What improvements would a woman have made, who 3 
ſo ſuſceptible of impreſſions from what: ſhe. reads, = ; wo! 
been guided to ſuch books as have a a tendency to enlig an 
the underſtanding and rectify the paſſions, as welk as 1 
thoſe which are of little more uſe than to divert the _— 
gination? „ VVöͤö FR T 
Ton the manner of a lady's employing herſelf uſcf Os 
in reading ſhall be the ſubject of another paper, in wii with 
I deſign to recommend ſuch particular books as may , ding 
proper for the improvement of the ſex. And as this f bond 


bo. Vo. 
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bject of a very nice nature, I ſhall defire my correſpon- 
nts to give me their thoughts upon it. C 


028, Friday, April 13. 
—— Cupias non placuiſſe nimis. Ne MaRr. 
One would noi pleaſe t00 much. 


LaTE converſation which I fell into, gave me an 
opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beauty in 
very handſome woman, and as much wit in an ingenious 
aan, turned into deformity in the one, and abſurdity in 
e other, by the mere force of affe tation. The fair-one 
d ſomething in her perſon upon which her thoughts were 
ed, that ſhe attempted to ſhew to advantage in every 
ook, word, and geſture. The gentleman was as diligent 
: o do juſtice to his fine parts, as the lady to her beauteous 

prin: you might ſee his imagination on the ſtretch to 


Y nd out ſomething uncommon, and what they call bright, 
1 o entertain her; while ſhe writhed herſelf into as many 
gol kerent poſtures to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her 


it hu s were to ſever at a greater diſtance than ordinary to 
ew her teeth; her fan was to point to ſomewhat at a 
ſtance, that in the reach ſhe may diſcover the roundneſs 
ber arm; then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, 


＋ ls back, ſiniles at her own folly, and is fo wholly diſ- 
he u empoſed, that her tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom 
- in E poled, and the whole woman put into new airs and 


races. While ſhe was doing all this, the gallant had 
wie ne to think of ſomething very plealant to ſay next to 
er, or make ſome unkind obſervation on ſome other lady 
o feed her vanity». Theſe unhappy effects of affe tation, 
1k ax aturally led me to look into that ſtrange ſtate of mind 
hich fo generally diſcolours the behaviour of moſt people 
e meet with. . . | | 

Taz learned Dr Burnet, in his theory of the earth, 
pkes the occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is attend- 
with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs; the mind has 
othing preſented to it, but what is immediately followed 
a reflection or conſcience, which tells you whether that 
Vo. I. N Which 
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which was ſo preſented is graceful or unbecoming. Tli 
act of the mind diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, by a prope 
behaviour in thoſe, whoſe conſciouſneſs goes no further thay 
to direct them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent thought 
or action; but betrays an interruption in every ſecond 
thought, when the conſciouſneſs is empolyed in too fond) 
approving a man's own conceptions; which fort of cos. 
{oulnefs is what we call affectation. 

As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms a8: 
ſtrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficult tai 
to get above a deſire of it for things that ſhould be w hol 
indifferent. Women, whoſe hearts are fixed upon the 
pleaſure they have in the confciouſnels that they are the 
objects of love and admiration, are ever changing the air 
of their countenances, and altering the attitude of thei 
bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of their beholders with a ney 
ſenſe of their beauty. The drefling part of our ſex, whole 
minds are the ſame with the ſillier part of the other, ar: 
exactly in the like uneaſy condition to be regarded for i 
well- tied cravat, an hat cooked with an unufual briſknek, 
a very well-choſen coat, or other inſtances of merit, which 
they are impatient to ſee unobſerved. | x 
Bor this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill g- 

verned conſciouſneſs, is not: ſo much to be wondered at it 
ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe: but when you ſee i 
reign in characters of worth and diſtinction, it is what you 
cannot but lament, not without ſome indignation. | 
creeps into the heart of the wiſe man as well as that d 
the coxcomb. When you ſee a man of ſenſe look abolt 
for applauſe, and diſcover an itching inclination to te 
commended ; lay traps for a little incenſe, even fron 
thoſe whoſe opinion he values in nothing but his own f- 
vour; who is ſafe againſt this weakneſs ? or who know 
whether he is guilty of it or hot? The beſt way to gt 
clear of ſuch a light fondneſs for applauſe, is to takeal 
poſſible care to throw off the love of it upon occaſions ti 
are not in themſelves laudable, but, as it appears, we hujt 
for no praiſe from them. Of this nature are all graces i 
mens perſons, dreſs and bodily deportment : which vi 
naturally be winning and: ttractive it we think not of then 
but loſe their force in proportion to ourendeavour to matt 
them 1uch. 7 5 Wal 
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Wren our conſiouſieſs turns upon the main deſign of 
life, and our thoughts are employed upon the chief pur- 
oſe either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhall never betray 
an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: but when we 
give the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled liberty, our plea- 
lure in little perfections robs us of what is due to us for 
great virtues, and worthy qualities. How many excellent 
deeches and honeſt actions are loſt for want of being in- 
different where we ought ? Men are oppreſſed with regard 
to their way of ſpeaking and acting, inſtead of having 
heir thoughts bent upon what they ſhould do or ſay; and 
by that means bury a capacity for great things, by their 
fear of fliling in indifferent things. 
not be called affectation, but it has ſome tincture of it, at 
leaſt ſo far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of no 
conſequence, argues they. would be too much plcaſed in 
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This, perhaps, can- 


Ir is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in ſuch 
particulars, that a man can act with a laudable ſufficiency : 
his heart is fixed upon one point in view: and he commits. 
no errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an error but what 


Tu wild havock affectation makes in that part of the 
world which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where- ever 
ve turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only into imperti- 
encles in Converſation, but alſo in their premeditated 
ecches. At the bar it torments the bench, whoſe buſi- 
neß it is to cut off all ſaperfluities in what is ſpoken be- 
ore it by the. prattitioner; as well as ſeveral little pieces 
pf injuſtice which ariſe from the law itſelf, I have ſeen it 
mike a man run from the purpoſe beſore a judge, whe 
why when at the bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and logical a. 
leader, that, with all the pomp of cloquence in his power, 
he waned {poke a word too mvch. 

Ir might be borne even here, but it often aſcends the 
pulpit itſelf; and the declaimer, in that ſacred place, is 
equently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt day 
He with ſo many quaiat phraſes, that there is no inan 
bo under{t ands rallery, but muſt reſolve to ſin no more; 
Jou may behold him ſometimes in prayer for a pro- 
delivery of the great truthz he is to utter, humble 
unflf with ſo very well-turned phraſe, and mention his 


OWN. 
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own unworthineſs in a way fo very becoming, that the aj 
of the pretty gentleman is preſerved, under the Jowlinei 
of the preacher. i | | 
I SHA1L end this with a ſhort letter I writ the othe 
day to a very witty man, over-run with the fault I an 
ſpeaking of. . | 


Dear SiR, | | | 

E I SrENnT ſome time with you the other day, and mul 
1 take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the u- 
* ſfferable affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay e th 
do. When I gase you an hint of it, you aſked m 
whether a man is to be cold to-what his friends think 
of him? No; but praiſe is not to be the entertainment WM, the 
of every moment: he that hopes for it muſt be able t MM'1;i6 
ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, o 
death itſelf, If you would not rather be commended 
than be praiſe-worthy, contemn little merits; and allo 
no man to be fo free with you, as to praiſe you to you 
face. Your vanity by this means will want its food. 4 
the ſaine time your paſſion for eſteem will be more full 
gratified; men will praiſe you in their actions; wher 
you now receive one compliment, you will then receit 
twenty civilities. Till then you will never have of de fin 
ther, further than, 
S I R, 


"0 : | Tour humble ſervant, 


, rr 


nels 7 


7 | 3 . courſ 

: RE En 1 
Ni. la fern, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, . 1 2 
 Cree4 
Id IT AT E p. thoſ⸗ 
Much do T ſuffer, much to keep in peace ink ve 
This jealous, waſpi h, wrong-bead, rhyming racs. Pops. n. 
_—_— | i 3 ' fied wi 
| S a perfect tragedy is the nobleſt production of e lies 
man nature, ſo it is capable of giving the mind 0. fon 
oe moſt delight] and molt improving entertainment of it, 
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J virtuous man, ſays Seneca, ſtruggling with misfortunes, 
; ſuch a ſpectacle as gods might look upon with pleaſure; 
ind ſuch a pleaſure it is which one meets with in the re- 
reſentation of a well-written tragedy. Diverſions of this 
ind wear out of our thoughts every thing that is mean and 
ittle. They cheriſh and cultivate that humanity which is 
he ornament of our nature. They ſoften inſolence, footh 
Mition, and ſubdue the mind to the diſpenſations of pro- 
dence. 5 

Ir is no wonder therefore, that, in all the polite nations. 
the world, this part of the drama has met with public 
ncouragement. 

Tag modern tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, 
n the intricacy and diſpoſition of the fable; but, what a 
hriſtian writer would be aſhamed to own, falls infinitely - 
hort of it in the moral part of the performance. 

Tais I may ſhew more at large hereafter; and in the. 
ein time that I may contribute ſomething towards the 
provement of the Engliſh tragedy, I ſhall take notice, 

1 this and in other following papers, of ſome particular 
arts in it that ſeem Hable to exception. 

ARISTOTLE E obſerves that the Jambic verſe in the 
reef tongue was the moſt proper for tragedy ; becauſe at 
te ſame time that it lifted up the diſcourſe from proſe, it 
as that which approached nearer to it than any other kind 
fverſe, For, ſays he, we may obſerve that men in ordi- 
ry diſcourſe very often ſpeak Tambics without taking 
tice of it. We may make the ſame obſervation of our 
771:/þ blank verſe, which often enters into our common 
courſe, though we do not attend to it, and is ſuch a due 
dium between ryhme and proſe, that it ſeems wonder- 
iy adapted to tragedy. I am therefore very much of- 

nded when I fee a play in ryhme; which is as abſurd 
Fnolifh, as a tragedy of Hexameters would have been 
Cree or Latin. The ſoleciſm is, | think, till greater 
thoſe plays that have ſome ſcenes in ryhme and ſome in 
ank verſe, which are to be looked upon as two ſeveral 
nguages; or where we ſee ſome particular ſimiles dig- 
ied with ryhme, at the ſame time that every thing about 
em lies in blank verſe. I would not however debar the 
et from concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleaſes, every 
of it, with two or three couplets, which may have the 
| x 5 ſame 
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ſame effect as an air in the Talian opera after a long rici. 
tativo, and give the actor a graceful eit. Beſides that we 
ſee a diverſity of numbers in ſome parts of the old tragedy, 
in order to hinder the ear from being tired with the ſame 
continued modulation of voice. For the ſame reaſon I do 
not diſlike the ſpeeches in our Engliſh tragedy that clok 
with an hemeſtic, or half-verſe, notwithſtanding the per. 
fon who ſpeaks after it begins a new verſe, without filling 
up the preceding one; nor with abrupt pauſes and break- 
ings-off in the middle of a verſe, when they humour any 
paſſion that is expreſſed by it. | 1 
| Sincz I am upon this ſubject, I muſt obſerve that our 
Engliſh poets have ſucceeded much better in the ſtyle, than 
in the ſentiments of their tragedies. Their language i; 
very often noble and ſonorous, but the ſenſe iter very 
trifling or very common. , On the contrary, in the ancient 
tragedies, and indeed in thoſe of Corneille and Racin, 
though the expreſſions are very great, it is the thought that 
bears them up and ſwells them. For my own part I pre- 
fer a noble ſentiment that is depreſſed with homely lan- 
gage, infinitely before a vulgar one that is blown up with 
all the found and energy of expreſſion. Whether this de- 
fect in our tragedies may ariſe from want of genius, know- 
ledge, or experience in the writers, or from their compli 
ance with the vitious taſte of their readers, who are better 
judges of the language than of the ſentiments, and con- 
quently reliſh the one more than the other, I cannot de- 
termine. But I believe it might rectify the conduct both 
of the one and of the other, if the writer laid don the 
whole contexture of his dialogue in plain Figliſh, before 
he turned it into blank verſe; and if the reader, after the 
perufal of a ſcene, would conſider the naked thought d 
every ſpeech in it, when diveſted of all its tragic ornaments; 
by this means, without being impoſed upon by words, we 
may judge impartially of the thought, and conſider whe 
ther it be natural or great enough for the perſon that utter 
it, whether it deſerves to thine in ſuch a blaze of eloquency 
or ſhew itſelf in ſuch a variety of lights as are general 
made uſe of by the writers of our Engliſh tragedy. 
I MusT in the next place obſerve, that when ol 
thoughts are great and juſt, they are often obſcured by tit 


ſounding phraſes, hard metaphors, and forced expreſſion 
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n which they are clothed. Shaleſpear is often very faulty 
in this particular. There is a fine obſervation in Ariſ- 
/4t{; to this purpoſe, which J have never ſeen quoted. The 
expreſſion, ſays he, ought to be very much laboured in the 
unactive parts of the fable, as in deſcriptions, ſimilitudes, 
narrations, and the like; in which the opinions, manners, 
and paſſions of men are not repreſented; for theſe cn 
y the opinions, manners, and paſſions) are apt to be ob- 
{cured by pompous phraſes and elaborate expreſſions. Ho- 
race who copied moſt of his criticiſins after Ariſlotle, ſeems 
to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, in the following 
our verſes : EE | 


han Et tragicus plerumque olet ſermone pedeſiris» 

e 7% hut et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 

e- icit amrpullas et ſeſquipædalia verba, ; 

10t S curat cor ſpectantl.s tetigifſe querela. Ars. Poet. v. 95. 


that WW Tragedians too lay by their ſtate to grieve z 
pre- Peleus avd Telephus, exil'd and poor, | 


lan- Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words. | 

with | TE I. d RoscoMMON. 
$ des . | | 
JoW- Axvoxv our modern Eng/i/h poets, there is none who 


npli- was better turned for tragedy than Lee: if inſtead of fa- 
etter WW vouring the impetuoſity of his genius, he had reſtrained it, 
aſc and kept it within its proper bounds. His thoughts are 


t de. BY wonderfully ſuited to tragedy, but frequently loſt in ſuch 


boch a cloud of words, that it is hard to fee the beauty of them: 
n the there is an infinite fire in his works, but fo involved in 
efore i Knoke, that it does not appear in half its luſtre. He fre- 
r the N quently ſucceeds in the paſſionate parts of the tragedy, but 
dt of more particularly where he flackens his efforts, and eaſcs 
ents; WW the ſtyle of thoſe epithets and metaphors, in which he fo 
„a woch abounds. What can be more natural, more ſoft, or 
wbe · I more paſſionate, than that line in Statira's ſpeech, where 
ten BN ihe deſcribes the charms of Alexander's converlation ? 


rally Then he would taik—Cood guds t how he would talk! 


That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
ou Gfcription of his manner of talking into an admiration of 


plicity 


t, is inexpreſſibly beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited to the 
fond character of the perſon that ſpeaks it. There is a ſun- 


—— rm rn — 


= - — 
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plicity in, the words that outſhines the utmoſt pride d 


expreſſion. 3 | | 9. 4 
Orwax has followed nature in the language of hi; 
tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the paſſionate parts, mor S# 
than any of our Fng/i/h poets. As there is ſomething fi. Cm 
miliar and domeſtick in the fable of his tragedy, more tha Ille p 
in thoſe of any other poet, he bas little pomp, but rex Ir: | 
force in his ' expreſſions. For which reaſon, though he Trrit 
has admirably ſucceeded in the tender and melting par Ut m 
of his tragedies, he ſometimes falls into too great a fami. 
liarity of phraſe in thoſe parts, which, by Ariſtotle's rule 
ought to have been raifed and ſupported by the dignity d 
expreſſion. Y | 
Ir has been obſerved by:others, that this poet has found. L. 
ed his tragedy of Venice preſerved on ſo wrong a plot, i 7” ? 
that the greateſt characters in it are thoſe of rebels and Let 7 
traitors. Had the hero of his play diſcovered the Game To U 
good qualities In the defence of his country, that he ſhey. Ti 
ed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the audience could note. Can ; 
nough pity and admire him : but as he is now repreſented, Fare 


we can only ſay of him, what the Roman hiſtorian. ſays d With 


Catiline, that his fall would have been glorious (/ jr; | 
patria ſic concidiſſet) had be fo fallen in the fervice of hi 7 T 


country. | ( 
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2. 40. Monday, April. 16. 


Ae ne forte putes me, que facere ipſe recuſem, 

Cum recte tractant alii, laudare maligne e | 

thay Ile per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 

greit Ir: poeta, ineum piii pectus inaniter angit, 

ob he Vrritat, mulcst, falſis terroribus implet, 

pan Ut magus, et modo ms Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 

ami. 1 Ho. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 208. 
rule, | Is 

y of | F-.MITAT E p. 


% 


und. T:t left you think I rally more than teach, 
plot, Jr praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach, 

and Let me for once preſume tinſlruft the times, 
Gme T1 know the post from the man of rhymes. 
new. 7, he, who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
ot e. (an make me feel each paſſion that he feigns : 
ted, i Farage, compoſe, with more than magic art, 

vs of BN /h pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 

i pn And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or through the air, 
* by T1 Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 


0 PorRE. 


HE Fnpliſh writers of tragedy are poſſeſſed with a 
notion, that when they repreſent a virtuous or in- 
ocent perſon in diſtreſs, they ought not to leave him tilt. 
hey have delivered him out of his troubles; or made him 
iumph over his enemies. This error they have been led 
to by a ridiculous doctrine in modern criticiſm, that they 
fe obliged to an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
tents, and an impartial execution of poetical juſtice. Who- 
ere the firſt that-eſtabliſhed this rule, I know not; but I 
{ure it has no foundation in nature, in reaſon, or in the 
ractice of the ancients. We find that good and evil hap- 
1 alike to all men on this ſide the grave; and as the 
racial deſizzn of tragedy is to raiſe commiſeration and. 
ror in the ininds of the audience, we Thall defeat this 
rext end, if we always make virtue and innocence happy 
d ſueceſsful. Whatever grofſes and diſappointments-a . . 
bod man ſuffers in the body of the tragedy, they w_ 4 
aka. * 


bi 
: 
bi 


a 


are ſure he will find his way out of them; and that 6 


much more laſting and delightful than any little tranbet 


At the ſame time I muſt allow, that there are very nobl 


and have ended happily; as indeed moſt of the good trag 


of Shakeſpear's, and ſeveral of the celebrated tragedics 


* ' 
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wake but ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when we kny 
that in the laſt act he is to arrive at the end of his wilo 
and defires. When we ſce him engaged in the depth 
his afflictions, we are apt to comfort ourſelves,. becauſe u 


aged) 
ur wWII 
Tub 
eatre, 
tered 
ink of 
to on 
id ſorr 
ry vil 
THE 
ay in 
double 
on th 
e pri! 
anged 


grief, how great ſoever it may be at preſent, will ſoon tu 
minate in gladneſs. For this reaſon the ancient writers 
tragedy treated men in their plays, as they are dealt ui 
in the world, by making virtue ſametimes happy and ſony 
times miſerable, as they found it in the fable which tl 
made choice of, or as it might affect their audience in ij 
molt agreeable manner. Ariſiotie conſiders the tragedy 
that were written in either of theſe kinds, and obfrig 
that thoſe which ended unhappily, had always pleaſed t 
people, and carried away: the prize in the public diſpute d 


the ſtage, from thoſe that ended happily. Terror and con- Iverted 
miſeration leave a pleaſing anguiſh in the mind; and jr Ay . 


the audience in ſich a ſerious compoſure of thought, a1 Ls 


moved 
ar (ucl 
pntribu 
the ſ: 
Tax: 


ſtarts of joy and ſatisfaction. Accordingly, we find, tht 
more of our Fngliſh tragedies have ſucceeded, in whid 
the favourites of the audience fink under their calamitie 
than thoſe in which they recover themſelves. out of then 
The beſt plays of this kind are, The Orphan, Venice pr 


ſerved, Alexander the Great, Theodoſius, All fer Lum 3 
Oedipus, Oroonoto, Othello, &c. Ki Lear is an admin "el | 
| tragedy of the ſame kind, as Shate/pear wrote it; but; 8 a 
it is reformed according to the chimerical notion of poet oor 


cal juſtice, in my humble opinion it has loſt half its bean p 


reral p 
reat ter 
ted, | 


tragedies, which have been framed upon the other plat 


dies, which have been written ſince the ſtarting of the abo 
mentioned criticiſin; have taken this turn: as the Men 


| ing Bride, Taierlaue, Ulyſſes, Fhædra and Hippoitu . wg 
with moſt of Mr Dryden's. I muſt alſo allow, that man W. 


ſtian. 

ombaſt 
er fro; 
bk, 4 


antiquity, are caſt in the ſame form. I do not therefo 
diſpute againſt [this way of writing tragedies, but agaltl 
the criticiſm that would eſtabliſh this as the only method 
and by that means would very much cramp the 1 

| traged! 


026: - _ | FUL-EPRETATOR wi 
agedy and perhaps give a wrong bent to the genius of 
ur wiiters. „ 2 Pp „ 

ThE tragi-comedy, which is the product of the Exg/i/þ 
catre, is one of the moſt monſtrous invent ioos that ever 
tered into a poet's thoughts. An autbor might as well 
ink of weaving the adventures of Æneas and Hudilras 
to one poem, as of writing ſuch a motley piece of mirth 


ry viſible, that I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 


Tut lame objections which are made to tragi· comedy A 


double plot in them; which are likewiſe more frequent 
on the £n9li/h ſtage, then upon any other: for though 
e grief of the audience, in ſuch performances, be not 
anged into another paſſion, as in tragi-comedies; it is 
iverted upon another object, which weakens their eoncern 
r the principal action, and breaks the tide of forrow, by. 
rowing it into different channels. This inconveniencs, 
pwever, may in a great meaſure be cured, if not wholly 
mored, by the ſkilful choice of an under-plot, which may 
ar luch a near relation to the principal deſign, as to 
tribute towards the completion of it, and be concluded 
the ſame cataſtrophe. | 
TaxkE is alſo another particular, which may be rec- 
ned among the blemiſhes, or rather the falſe beauties, 


nitie 
then 
} | Mr 
Line 
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poeti 
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nobl 
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trag 
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hich are commonly known by the name of rants. The 
arm and paſſionate parts of a tragedy are always the 
oft taking with the audience; for which reaſon we often 
the players pronouncing, in all the violence. of action, 
reral parts of the tragedy which the author writ with 
eat temper, and deſigned that they ſhould have been fo 
ted, I have ſeen Powell very often raiſe himſelf a loud 
lip by this artifice. The poets that were acquainted 
th this ſecret, have given frequent occaſion. for ſuch emo- 
aus in the actor, by adding vehemence to words where 
ere was no paſſions, or inflaming a real paſſion into 
lian. This bath filled tbe mouths of our beroes with 


erefo ON? 

agail ombaſt ; and piven them ſuch ſentiments, as proceed ra- 
KP wn from a {ſwelling than a greatneſs of mind. Unnatural 
2 cle mations, curſes, vows, blaſphemies, a deſiance of man- 


aged ne, and an outraging of the gods, frequently pals upon 


the 


1d ſorrow. But the abſurdity of theſe performances is ſo 


av in ſome mealufe be applied to all tragedies that have 


four Eng is tragedy : I mean thoſe particular ſpeeches 
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and natural thought that is not pronounced with ele 


the end of the fourth act; and you will wonder to {e 
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the audience for towering thoughts, and have accordin 
met with infinite applauſe. 8 5 
IsnaTLL here add a remark, which I am afraid w 
"tragic writers may make an ill uſe of. As our heroes x 
generally lovers, their ſwelling and bluſter ing upon 4 
ſtage very much recommends them to the fair part of thy 
audience. The ladies are wonderfully pleated to fe 
man inſulting kings, or affronting the gods in one fer 
and throwing hiinſelf at the feet of his miſtreſs in anotle 
Let him behave himſelf inſolently towards the men, af 
abjetly towards the-fair-one, and it is ten to one buth 
proves a favourite of the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in 
veral of their tragedies, have practiſed this ſecret wi 
good ſuccels. | 


BuT to ſhew how a rant pleaſes beyond the moſt F | 


mence, I would deſire the reader, when he ſees the tray 
dy of Oedipus, to obſerve how quietly the hero is diſinif 


at the end of the third act, after having pronounced th C 
following lines, in which the thought is very natural, a | 
apt to move compaſſion: 5 : | pont 
| e quent! 
To you, good gods, I make my laſt appeal; e no 
Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. isfor 
If in the maze of fate I blindly run, her m 
And backward tread theſe paths I ſought to ſhun; | 
Inpute my errors to your own decree ; SI 


My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 


Let us then obſerve with what thunder-claps of applat 
he leaves the ſtage, after the impicties and execrations 


audience fo curſed and ſo pleaſed at the ſame time: 


O that, as oft IT have at Athens ſeen, 


{Where by the way, there was no ſtage till ma %%er 
pears after Oedipus. & 3 * tion t 
The ſ'age ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend; Land fi 
So now, in very deed, I'might behold | tende 
This pond rous globe, and ail yon marble roof, preſur 
Mert lite the hands of Jove, and cruſh mankind. (SpEc: 
Fer all the elements, &c. | 5 * huſba; 
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| ADVERTTITSEMENT 
HAVING ſpoken of Mr Powell, as ſometimes raiſin 
m/elf appla 5 from the ill taſte of an audience; I — 

0 him the juſlice to own, that he is excellently. formed fr 
tragedian, and, when he pleaſes, deſerves the admiration 
f the beſt judges; as I doubt not but he will in The con- 
weſt of Mexico, which is acted for his own benefit, to- 


Ng 


1 5 
worrow night. 


* 
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Tu non inventa reperta er. 4 
e Ovid. Met. I. 1. v. 654. 


& found, is worſe than loſt. | ADDISON. 
Ourassiox for the gentleman who writes the fol- 
lowing letter, ſhould not prevail upon me to fall 
pon the fair ſex, if it were not that I find they are fre- 
ently fairer than they ought to be. Such impoſtures 
are not to be tolerated in civil ſociety ; and I think his 
isfortune ought-to be made public, as a warning for o- 

tier men always to examine into what they admirc. X 


STIR, . A LE 
8 you to be a perſon of general know- - 
1 ledge, I make my application to you on a very par- 
tieular occaſion. * I have a great mind to be rid of my 
| vite, and hope, when you conſider my caſe, you will be 
of opinion I have very juſt pretenſions to a-divorce. I 
am a mere man of the town, and have very little im- 
* provement, but what I have got from plays. I remem- 
ber in The ſilent woman, the learned Dr Gutberd, or Dr 
ter, T forgot which, makes one of the cauſes of ſepara- 
tion to be error perſonæ, when a man marries a woman 
' and finds her not to be the ſame woman whom he in- 
tended to marry, but another. If that be law, it is, I 
ö preſume, exactly my caſe. For you are to know, Mr 
SpECTA TOR, that there are women who do not let their 
* huſbands ſee their faces till they are married. 2 
Vor. 1, : -" Ss 
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will do for this injured gentleman, but muſt allow he ha 


-priſe, and are fluſhed with agreeable cortfuſions, accordiy 


; though ſhe takes all that pains to invite the approach 


might transfer the complexion of the miſtreſs to the ad 
mirer. It is hard to ſpeak of theſe falſe fair- ones, with 


= 
— 


Nor to keep you in ſuſpenſe, I mean plainly that pat 
of the {ex who paint. They are ſome of them {6 exau. 
ſitely (kilful this way, that give them but a tolerable yzy 
of eyes to ſet up with, and they will make boſom, lip 
cheeks, and eyebrows, 2 their own induſtry, As fy 
my dear, never man was ſo. enamoured as I was of he 
fair forchead, neck, and arms, as well as the bright je 
of her hair; but to my great aſtoniſhment I find 

were all the effect of art: her ſkin is fo tarniſhed wit 
this practice, that when ſhe firſt wakes in a morning, ſy 
© ſcarce ſeems young enough to be the mather of her whon 
I carried to bed the-night before. I ſhall take the like. 
< ty to part with her by the firſt opportunity, unleſs be 
father will make her portion ſuitable to her real, not he 
© aſſumed, countenance. This I thought fit to let hin 
© and her know by your means. | 


R a @ 


& > f 


1 am, S I K, | Vhe 
Tour moſt obedient, or 
. ruel! 


I canwort tell what the law, or the parents of the lad 


very much juſtice on his ſide. I have indeed very long ch 
{erved this evil, and diſtinguiſhed thoſe of our women who 
wear their own, from thoſs in borrowed complexions, Mo u 
the Picts and the Briti/h. There does not need any greit 
diſcernment to judge which are which. The Britiſh har 
a lively animated aſpect; the Pi&s, though never ſo beaut 
ful, have dead uninformed countenances. The muſcles om! 
a real face ſometimes ſwell with ſoft paſſion, ſudden ſu 


as the objects before them, or the ideas preſented to then 
affect their imagination. But the Pidfs behold all thing 
with the ſame air, whether they are joyful or fad; tit 
fame fixed inſenſibility appears upon all occaſions. A Pit 


lovers, is obliged to keep them at a -certain diſtance; | 
ſigh in a languiſhing lover, if fetched too near her, wolf tac 
Nolve a feature; and a kiſs, ſnatched by a forward ont 


fayi 


* 
A 
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t pan g ing ſomething uncomplaiſant ; but J would only recom- 
qu. nend to them to conſider how they like coming into a 
e par WW dom new painted; they may aſſure themſelves, the near 
» by pproach of a lady who uſes this practice is much more 
As for Fonfive. - n i LES, | | | 
of be WII I. Hongycons told us, one day, an adventure he 


nce had with a'Pid. This lady had wit, as well as beau- 
, at will; and made it her buſineſs to gain hearts, for 
jo other reaſon but to rally the torments of her lovers. 


i dee would make great advances to infnare men, but with- 
whon ut any manner of ſcruple break off when there was no 
lde frovocation. Her ill-nature and vanity made my friend 
els be ery eaſily proof againſt the charms of her wit and conver- 
ap tion; but her beauteous form, inſtead of being blemiſhed 


dy ker falſehood and inconſtancy, every day increaſed upon 
im, and ſhe had new attractions every time he ſaw her. 
Vhenſhe obſerved WII. I. irrevocably her ſlave, ſhe began 

o ule him as ſuch, and after many ſteps towards ſuch a a 
ruelty, ſhe at laſt utterly baniſhed him. The unhappy 
over ſtrove in vain, by ſer vile epiſttes;. to revoke his doom; 
ill at length he was forced to the laſt refage, a round firm 

f money to her maid! This corrupt atteadant placed hin 
arly in the morning behind the hangings in her miſtreſs's 
Ireſſing-room. He ſtood very conveniently to obſerye, 
thout being ſeen. : Tha Pict begins the face ſhe deſignec 


ns, bilo wear that day, and I have heard him proteſt ſhe had 

y great orked a full half-hour before he knew hef to be the fame 
ſh bar ſoman. As ſoon as he ſaw the dawn of that complexion 
beaut er which he had ſo languiſhed, be thought fit to break 
aſcles com his concealment, repeating that of Cowley e: 


cording Th adorning thee with ſo much art, 

o them Is but. a barb'rous ſkill; _. 5 
U thing Tis like the pois ning of a dart, : 
0 * Too apt before to kill. 


Tax Pict ſtood before him in the utmoſt confuſion, 


ance; ¶ith the prettieſt ſmirk imaginable on the finiſhed ſide of 
„ would face, pale as aſhes on the other. Ho REYCOM ſeized» 
ard ce her galley- pots and-waſhes,.andcarried off his handker- 
the au ief full of 8 ſcraps of Spaniſh wool, and phials 
_ | unguents, The lady went into the country; the lover 


"as cured. . 5 
. O. 22 # 8 8 I. 


— 
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Ir is certain no faith ought to be kept with cheats, an 
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an oath made to a Pid is of itſelf void I would therefyy Nc 
q exhort all the Britiſb ladies to ſingle them out; nor do 2 
know any but Lindamira who ſhould: be exempt from dif 
q covery; for her own complexion is fo delicate, that ſh 6 
1% ought to be allowed the covering it with paint, as a puniſh F 
Þ ment for chuſing to be the worſt piece of art extant, i 7 
0 ſtead of the maſterpiece of nature. As for my part, vis 7 
have no expectations from women, and conſider them o 7 
as they are part of the ſpecies, I do not half fo much fe | 
offending a beauty as a woman of ſenſe; I ſhall therefor 
produce ſeveral faces which have been in public this may 
years, and never appeared. It will be a very pretty e- h 
tertainment in the-playhouſe, when I have aboliſhed thi 1 
cuſtom, to ſee ſo many ladies, when they firſt lay it dow, H 
incog. in their own faces. | . „ 8 
In the mean time, as a pattern for improving thei 4 
_ charms, let the ſex ſtudy the agreeable Statira. Her fee Or 
tures are enlivened with the chearfulneſs of her mind, and . 
ow humour gives an alacrity to her eyes. She is grace Bo 
ful without affecting an air, and unconcerned without : - 
pearing careleſs. Her having no manner of art in be <7 
mind, makes her want none in her perlon. + _ | -C 
Hou like is this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, to that 
deſcription Dr. Donne gives of his miſtreſs? | 1 
— Her pure and eloquent Bloc t 
Stoke in her cheeks, and ſo diſtinctly wrought, mence 
That one would almoſt ſay her bed) thought, - dr 
ADVERTISEMEN T. hen 
AW gentlewoman, of about nineteen years of api ben 
(bred in the family of a perſon of quality, late'y deceaſed), WM" 1 
who, paints the fineſt flejh-colour, wants a place, and is i tho 
be heard of at the houſe of Mynheer Groteſque, a Dut iſ" ic 
painter in Barbican. „ | | a 8 
N thers u 
N. B. SME is alſo well ſkilled in the drapery-part, au olter 
puts on hoods, and mixes ribands, fo as to ſuit the colont! = 
of the, face with great art and ſticcſt. © an. l 
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85 and 5 A ; ; 3 1 
refom Ne 42. 1 Wedneſday, April 18. 2 
n dk Carganum quugire putes nemmss aint mare. Tuſcum, '. 
at ſi anto cum ſtrepitu ladi ſpeftantur, et ar tes p + >; 
unit WW Dioitiegue prregrine ; quibis oblitws acto- 
It, i. Cum ſietit in [cena, concarrit gextera læ v. 
» Wis Dixit adhuc aliquid ? ml Jane. Quid placet ergo? 
dong Lana Tarentinso violas imitato venens. en rn 
h lea | 5 N HO R. Ep. 1. I. 2. V. 202. 
refon — ä . 
many 1 'T:MET-a TE D. | 
* Loud as the wolves, on Orca's ſtormy, ſlerp, \ 
Jown Howl to the roarings of the northern deep ; 
| Such is the ſhout, the long applauding nite, 
cher At Quin's high plume, or Oldfield petticoat; 
2 Or when from court 4 birthday-ſuit beſtow'd 
1 Sinks the loſt actor in the tawdry load. 
92 * Booth enters — h.:rk 1 the univerſal peal!. 


| But has he ſpoken'?-——onot a /yilable, © 2 
hat ſhook the ſtage, aud made the people ſtare 2 — 


.Cato's .ong wig, four d gown, arid iacquer'd chair. 
- "7. " POPE. 


— 


f 


ARISTOTLE has obſerved, that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raiſe terror and pity in their au- 
hence, not by proper ſentiments and expreſſions, but by 
the dreſſes and decorations of the ſtage. There is ſomes 
ting of this kind very ridiculous in the Fuglib theatre. 
Yhen the author has a mind to terrify us, it tlunders ; 


ben be would make us melancholy, the ſtage is darkened. 
fed), ut among all our tragic -artitices, I am the moſt offended 
1; oF: thoſe which are made uſe of to infpire us with magniti- 
Dutch ent ideas of the perſons that ſpeak. The ordinary. me- 


mod of making an hero, is to.clap a huge plume of fea« 
mers upon his head, which riſes fo very high, that there 
b often a greater length from his chin to the top of his 
ed, than to the fole of his foot. One would believe, 
Putwe thought a great mananda tall inan the ſame thing. 

bis very much embarraſſes the actor, who is is forced to 
old his neck extremely {tiff and ſteady all the while he 
Eos > Te RE: 
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ſpeaks : and notwithſtanding any anxieties which he pn 
tends for his miſtreſs, his country, or his friends, onę may 


ſce by his action, that his greateſt care and concern is to ar 
1 . * keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. Poet 
Fi my own part, when I ſee a man uttering his complaint iſnpo 
[ under ſuch a mountain of feathers, T am apt to look ua en 


him rather as an untortunate lunatic, than à diſtreſſed hen, 
As theſe ſuperfluous ornaments- upon the head. make; 
| great man, a princeſs generally receives her grandeur fron 
[ | thoſe additional incumbrances that fall into her tail: | 
1 mean the broad ſweeping train that follows her in all be 
; motions, and finds conſtant. employment for a boy wh 
} ſtands behind her to open and ſpread it to advantage. IM 
| do not know how others are affected at this fight; but! 
muſt confeſs, my eyes are wholly taken up with the page 
part; and as for the queen, I am not fo attentive to ay 
it thing ſhe ſpeaks, as to the right adjuſting of her train; | 
it ſhould chance to trip up her heels, or incommode he, 
das ſhe walks to and fro upon the ſtage. It is, in my op 
nion, a very odd ſpectacle, to fee a queen venting he 
paſſion in a diſordered motion, and a little boy takiny 
care all thewhile that they do not · ruffle the tail of he 

> gown.. The parts that the two perſons act on tlie flap 
at the ſame time, are very different: the princels is afrai 

/ leſt ſhe ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of the king her father 
or loſe the. hero her lover, whilſt her attendant is onl 
concerned leſt ſhe. ſhouldentangle her feet in her pettico: 
WE are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to move ti 

pity of his audience for his exiled kings and diſtreſſed e m 
roes, uſed to make the actors repreſent them in drefles an 
cloaths that were threadbare and decayed. This artin 
for moving pity, ſeems as ill contrived, as that we hu mc 
been ſpeaking of, to inſpire us with a great idea of tit 
perſons introduced upon the ſtage. In ſhort, I wout 
have our conceptions raiſed by the dignity of thought a 
ſublimity of expreſſion, rather than by. a train of 106 
or a. plume of. feathers: FRO W 

\ ANOTHER mechanical method of making great m 
and adding. dignity to kings and queens, is to accompil 
them with halberts and battle-axes. Two or three ſhift 
of ſcenes, with the two candle-ſmhuffers, make up a com nnn. 
Filete body of guards upon the Erg/i/h ſtage; _ ” 
IPs f 3 © ; 0 {£10 


/ 
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1dition of a few.porters dreſſed in red coats, can repre- 
my Wot above a dozen legions. I have ſometimes ſeen a couple. 
is to armies drawn.up together: upon the ſtage, . when the 
ru oet has been diſpoſed-to do hogour to his. generals. It is 
amn poſſible for the reader's imagination to multiply twenty, 
apa en into ſuch, prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two. 
ker, Ir three hundred thouland ſoldiers are fighting in a room, - 
ale forty or fifty yards in compaſs. Incidents of ſuch a. 


fon Nature ſhould. be- told, not repreſented. 


l! Mon tamen intus . 

he Digua geri promes in ſcenam e multaqute tolles 

1 Ex oculis, quae max narrei facundia preſens. Cs 
ge. 1 > g 3 {5 LE! 15 Hor. Ars-Poet.. v. 182. 


page Te: there are things improper. for a ſcene, 
o M˖bicß men of judgment only will relate. 


Roscommon... 


y of I 580ULD therefore, in this particular, recommend to- 
ig by countrymen the. example, of the French. ſtage; . where 
takin Wc kings and queens always appear unattended, and leave 
of be keir guards behind the ſcenes. I ſhould likewiſe.be glad 
e flag we imitated the French in baniſhing from our ſage the 
afriß oi of drums, trumpets, and huzza's; which is ſoine- 
father mes ſo very great, that when there is a battle in the 
is o- narbet theatre, one may hear it as far as Charing- 
icon /. = | 5 „ | 
ve Aux here only touched upon thoſe particulars which 
el. ee mide uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the perſons of a 
fles M ragedy; and: ſhall ſhew in-another paper the feveral expe- 
artivoWients whicte are practiſed by authors of a vulgar: genius: 
e huge move terror, pity, or admiration in their hearers.. 
of Tur tailor and the painter often contribute to the 
wog ccels of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes affect or- 
ght aWinary minds as much as ſpeeches; and our actors are very 
" 1obFiible, that a well-dreſſed play has ſometimes, brought 
em as full audiences, as a well-written one. The Ha- 
at mag have a very good phraſe to expreſs this art of impo- 
om pus upon the ſpectators by appearances: they call it the 
> (hit eurberia della ſcena, The knavery or tricki/h part of the 
a con nn. But however the ſhow and outſide of the. tra- 
} by 088*y may work upon the vulgar, the more underſtanding 
additil 5 | > | part: 


— 
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part of the audience immediately ſee N it, and &. blie 

8 ſpiſc it. cent whi 
| A 600D poet wilt give the reader a more lively * pro 
; of an army or a battle in a deſcription, than if he actually 1 
> faw them drawn up in ſquadrons and battalions, or en mat 
i - gaped in the confuſion of à fight. Our minds ſhould E tot 
oOpened to great conceptions, and inflamed with glorva N But 
ſentiments, by what the actor ſpeaks, more than by wf can 

he appears. Can all the trappings or equipage of a king on. 

or hero, give Brutus half that pomp and I which WS (lv 

he receives from.a few lines in erica ; (bor 

6 TIEN all x 

No. 4 3. 2 bur/day, April 1 9. * 

tu 

. — artes;  paci/que imponere morem, . capt, 

Parcere ien , et debellarè ſuperborr. | or t 

| ViRG. An. 6. v. 85 at 

| and 

B: theſe th arts, 70 bid contention ceaſe; „ 3 

Chain up 25 War, and give the nations peace; 2 FT - 

O'er ſubjett lands extend thy # entle ſway, dh 4 7 0 my 

And teach N iron rod the anghty to obey. _ | * 


at th 

TH 2 are 3 of men, whoſe great ene of 

it is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or night 
trades; it being abſolutely neceſſary for them to be led h Fer 
ſome continual taſk or employment, Theſe are fuch » MW 1; 1c 
we commonly call dull fellows ;. perſons, who for wat gone 
of ſomething to do, out of a certain vacancy. of thought N to de 
rather than curioſity, are ever meddling with things fu 1 
Which they are unfit. I cannot give you a notion of tien upon 
better than by preſenting you with a letter from _ with 
man, who belongs to a lociety of this order of men lixing 
ſiding at Oxford. . ous it 


' [- __ "ram: April 12. 1711. ſome 
* 1 1 x, FTDriouroiclect in the morning Won. 
i 'N 1 of your. late ſpeculations, I find ſome ſketch" MF erſcd 


. towards an hiſtory of clubs: but you ſeem to me ii 
1 ſhew them in ſomewhat too ludicrous a light. I hait 
= © well weighed that matter, and think, that the moſt-in- 


* * may beſt be car: led on in ſuch e 
6 5 
. Get = Fg | 


penet! 
W 
male 
WI 
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blies. 1 ſhall, therefore, for the good of mankind, 
which, I truſt, you and I are equally concerned for, 

ropoſe an inſtitution of that nature for example ſake. 
ust confeſs. the deſign and tranſactions of too 
many clubs are trifting, and manifeſtly of no conſequence 
to the nation or public weal: thoſe 1 will give you up. 
But you muſt do me then the juſtice to own, nothing 
can de more uſeful or laudable, than the ſcheme we go up- 
on. To avoid nicknames and witticiſms, we call our- 
ſelves The hebaomadal meeting + our preſident continues 
for a year at leaſt, and ſometimes four. or five: we are 
all grave, ſerious, deſigning men, in our way: we think 


it our duty, as far as in us lies, to take care the con- 


ſtitution receives no harm, ——»e quid detrimenti res 
capiat publica to cenſure doctrines or facts, perſons 
or things, which we do not like; to ſett le the nation 
at home, and to carry on the war abroad, where 
and in what manner we fee fit. If other people 
are not of our opinion; we cannot help that. It were 
better they were. Moreover, we now and then con- 
deſcend to direct, in. fome 2 1 the little affairs ok 
our OWN univerſity. e 
„ VERILY, Mr SPECTATOR, we are much offended 
at the act for importing French wines: à bottle or two 

of good ſolid edifying Port at honeſt George's, made a 
night chearful, and threw off reſerve. But this plaguy 
French claret will not only coſt us more money, but do 
us leſs good; had we been aware of it, before it had 
gone too far, I muſt tell you, we would have petitioned. 
to de heard upon that ſubject. But let that paſs.  - 

I MvsT let you know likewiſe, good Sir, that we look 
upon a certain nofthern prince's march, in conjunction 
with infidels, to be palpably againſt our good-will and 
lixing; and, for all Monſieur Pa/mgquiſt, a moſt danger- 
ous innovation; and we are by no means yet ture, chat 
ſome people are not at the bottom on't.' At. leaſt, my 
foun private letters leave room for a politician, "well 
rerſed in matters of this nature, to ſuſpect as in ch, as a. 
penetrating friend of mine tells me. 

Ws think we have at laſt done the buſlach with the 
malecontents in Hungary, and ſhall clap up a peace there. 

Wnar the neutrality- army is to do, or what the army 
ee . two. or three other FR * not 

yet 
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« yet fully determined among us; and we wait impatienl 
for the coming in of the next Dyer's, who, you my 
© know, is our authentic intelligence, our Ariſtotle in 
© litics. And *tis indeed but fit there ſhould be ſom 
dernier reſort, the abſolute decider of all controverſ, 
Wx were. lately informed that the gallant. traing 
© bands had patrolled all night. long about the. ſtreets a 
London we indeed could not imagine any occaſion for i 
we gueſſed not a tittle on'taforehand; we, were-in nothing 
© of the ſecret ; and that eity-tyadelmen,.-or their appra 
c tices ſhould do duty, or work during the holidays, w 
© thought abſolutely impoſſible. But Dyer being poſitin 
_ in it, and ſome letters from other people, who had tall 
d © ed with ſome who had it from thoſe who ſhould knoy 
_ © giving ſome countenance to it; the chairman reports 
© from the committee, appointed to examine into that 
«© fair, That it was poſlible there might be ſomething int 
© Ihave much more to- ſay to you, but my two good friend 
© and neighbours, Dominique and S$/yboots, are juſt come i 
and the coffee'sready..I am, in the mean time, 


Mr SpECTATOR, 


Dur admirer and humble ſervant, 


. , Abraham Froth 


Vor may obſerve the turn of their minds tends only tt 
novelty, and not ſatisfaction in any thing. It would it 

_ diſappointment to them, to come to certainty in any thine 
for that would gravel them, and put an end te their i 
quiries, which dulf fellows do not make for information, 
but for exerciſe. I do not know but this may be a ven 
good way of. accounting for what we frequently ſee, u 
wit, that dull fellows prove very good men of. buſinch 
Buſineſs relieves them from their own natural © heavinel 
by furniſhing them with what to do; whereas buſineſs to 
mercurial men, is an interruption from their real exiſtence 
and happineſs. Though the dull part of mankind are harm 
les in their amuſements, it were to be - wiſhed they hal 
no vacant time, . becauſe they uſually undertake ſometliq 
that makes their wants conſpicuous, by their manner of fi 
_ plying them. You ſhall ſeldom ſind a 3 of good 
/ | | ucat lot 


„* 
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en Wucation, but, if he happens to have any leiſure upon his 
minds, will turn his head to one of thoſe two amuſements, | 
in Ir all fools of eminence, politics or poetry. The former 
theſe arts is. the ſtudy of all dull people in general; but 
een dulneſs is lodged in a perſon of a quick animal life, 
rand generally exerts itſelf in poetry. One might here men- 
ct: on a few military writers, whe give great entertainment 
for u the age, by reaſon that the ſtupidity of their heads is 
ickened by the a lacrity of their hearts. This conſtitu- 
on in a dull fellow, gives vigour to nonſenſe, and makes 
WS: puddle boil, which would otherwiſe ſtagnate. The 
oline 1% Prince, that celebrated poem, which was written 
1 tal WS the reign of King Charles the Second, and deſervedly 
no led by the wits of that age Incomparable, was the effect 
ſuch an happy genius as we are ſpeaking of. From a- 
1at Nong many other diſtichs no leſs to be quoted on this ac- 
g nt, 1 cannot but recite the two following lines 


Friend 4 painted veſt Prince Voltager had on, Ss 
Mel Which from a naked Pit his grandſire won. 


Hers if the poet had not been vivacious, as well as 
upid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry of nonſenſe, 
ve been capable of forgetting that neither Prince Voltager, 
or his grandfather, could ſtrip a naked man of his dou- 
et; but a fool of a colder conſtitution would have ſtaid 
rotz have flea'd the Pict, and made buff of his ſkin, for 
WT vicaring of the conqueror. | DENY, 
To bring theſe obfervations to ſome uſeful purpoſe of 
e, what I would propoſe ſhould be, that we imitated 
ole wiſe nations, wherein every man learns ſome handi- 
aft work. Would it not employ a beau prettily e- 
ation gbr if inſtead of eternally playing with a ſnuff-box, he 
nt ſome part of his time in making one? ſuch a method 
this would very much conduce to the public emolu- 
on" by making every man living good for ſomething; - 
vineß there would then be no one member of human ſociety, 
t would have ſome little pretenſion for ſoine degree in 
; ike him who came to Will's coffechouſe, upon the 
nt of having writ a poſy of a ring. K -. 
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Tu, quid ego et populus mecum de ſideret, aud. 
33 ; ES Hor. Ars Poet. v. i 
Now hear what ev'ry auditor expects. Roscon 

A Mons the ſeveral artifices which are put in pradiy 
A by the poets to fill the minds of an audience wi 
terror, the firſt place is due to thunder and lightning, whi 
are often made uſe of at the deſcending of a god, or i 
11  . riſing of a ghoſt, at the vaniſhing of a devil, or att 
18 death of a tyrant. I have known a bell introduce in 
| | ſeveral tragedies with good effect; and have ſeen | 
whole aſſembly in a very great alarm all the while it k 
been ringing. But there is nothing which delights and u 
rifies our Eugliſhꝭ theatre fo much as a ghoſt, eſpecith 
when he appears in a bloody ſhirt. A ſpectre has very of 

. faved a play, though he has done nothing but ſtalked am 
the ſtage, or roſe through a cleft of it, and ſunk api 
without ſpeaking one word. There may be a proper k 
ſon for theſe ſeveral terrors ; and when they only comei 
as aids and aſſiſtances to the poet, they are not onlt 

de excuſed, but to be applauded. Thus the ſounding ( 
the clock in Venice preſerved, makes the hearts of 
whole audience quake; and conveys a ſtronger terror tot 
mind than it is poſſible for words to do. The appearan 
of the ghoſt in Hamlet is a maſterpiece in its kind, a 
, wrought up with all the circumſtances that can create att 
attention or horror. The mind of the reader is wonderill 
prepared for his reception by the diſcourſes that precedel 
his dumb behaviour at his firſt entrance, ſtrikes the in ing re 
gination very ſtrongly ; but every time he enters, he Bf 


thin 
age: 
at Iv 
plied, 
thiſe 


— 


more terrifying. Who can read the ſpeech with wu: 
Young Hamlet accoſts him, without trembling ? girl in 
For. Look, my Lord, it comes ! Sy * 
Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 5: an- 

Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn d; etern 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from hell; ly by 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable ; eis 

. * f > 25 5 / F 4 de 


* 
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„  THE:SPECTATOR.- wh 
Thou com ſt in ſuch a queſtionable /hape 3 
That I will ſpeak to thee. Pl call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane: 0h! anſwer me, 
Let me not bits ſt in ignorance ; but tel! 5 
Why thy canonized bunes, hearſed in degth, - 


os, Have burſt their cerements % why the ſepulchre, © ; 
nei // herein we ſaw thee quietly inur nd, | 


Has op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, - 2 
To caſt thee up again à I hat may this means 
That thou dead coarſe again in complete ſteel © 

Reviſit ft thus the glimpſes of the moon, 

Making night hidgous =o 


en (WT no not therefore find fault with the artifices above 
it Mentioned, when they are introduced with ſkill, and ac- 
nd 1 mpanied with preportiona ble ſentiments and expreſſions 


the writing. 34 | „ E | 
Fox the moving of pity our principal machine is the 

ndkerchief; and indeed in our common tragedies, we 
ld not know very often that the perſons are in diſtreſs 
| any thing they ſay, if they did not from time to time 
ply their handkerchiets to their eyes. Far be it from me 


agi 
per U 


ome! 


on think of baniſhing 'this inſtrument of ſorrow from the 
ding ge: 1 know a tragedy could not ſubſiſt without it: all 
of Mt 1 would contend for, is, to keep it from being miſ- 
oerl. In a word, I would have the actor's tongue ſym» 
ear tbiſe with his eyes. SW 7 Cs 5 
nd, A piscoxsoLATE mother, with a child in her hand, 


te eus frequently drawn compaſſion from the audience, and 
deu therefore gained a place in ſeveral tragedies. A modern 
edel iter, that obſerved how this had took in other plays, 
he ung reſolved: to double the diſtreſs, and inelt his audience 
e bu re as much as thoſe before him had done, brought a 
1 VF incels upon the ſtage with a little boy in one hand, and 
lin the other. This too had a very good effect. 
ind poet, being reſolved to outwrite all his predeceſſors, 
few years ago introduced three children with great ſuc- 
s: and, as I am informed, a young gentleman, who is ful - 
determined to breãk the moſt obdurate hearts, has a tra- 
dy by him, where the firſt perſon that appears upon the 
ge is an afflicted widow in her mourning-weggs, with 
ut a dozenfatherleſs children attending her, like thoſe 
Vor. 3 P that 


[; 
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that uſually hang about the figure of charity. Thus ſee, 
ral incidents that are beautiful in a good writer, becom 
ridiculous by falling into the hands of a bad one. 
Bor among all our methods of moving pity or term 
there is none ſo abſurd and barbarous, and what more & 
poſes us to the contempt and ridicule of our neighbouy 
than that dreadful butchering of one another, which is k 
very frequent upon the £9/i ſtage. To delight in ke 
ing men ſtabbed, poiſoned, racked, or impaled, is certais 
ly the ſign of a cruel teinper: And as this is often prath 
ſed before the Britih audience, ſeveral French critics, wh 
think theſe are gratetul ſpeRacles to us; take occaſion fra 


them to repreſent us as a people that delight in blos 


It is indced very odd, to ſee our ſtage ſtrewed with a 
calcs in the laſt ſcene of a tragedy ; and to. obſerve in tl 
wardrobe of the playhouſe ſeveral daggers, .poniark 
wheels, bowls for poiſon, and. many other inſtruments 
death. Murders and executions are always tranſacted 

hind the ſcenes of the French theatre; which in gene 
is very agreeable to the manners of a polite and civil 
people: but as there are no exceptions to this rule on ti 
French ſtage, it leads them into abſurdities almoſt asn 
diculous as that which falls under our preſent cenſure,” 
remember in the famous play of Corneille, written upd 
the ſubject of the Horatii and Curiatii; the fierce » youy 
hero who had overcome the Curiatii one after anoti 
(inſtead of being congratulated by his ſiſter for his vido 
being upbraided by her for having {lain her lover), in i 
height of his paſſion and reſentment kills her. If 
thing could extenuate ſo brutal an action, it would beti 
doing of it on a ſudden, hefore the ſentiments of nat 

- Teaſon, or manhood could take place in him. Howe 
to avoid public blond/hed, as ſoon as his paſſion is wrougl 
to its height, he follows his ſiſter the whole length of f 
ſtage, and forbears Killing her till they are both wit 
drawn behind the ſcenes. I muſt confeſs; hd he m 

dered her before the audience, the indecency might be 

been greater; but as it is, it appears very .unnatural, u 
looks like killing in cold blood. To give my opinion 
on this caſe, the fact ought not to have been repreſent 
but to have been told, if there was any occaſion for J 


— 


= 


— 


944. Heere EE: 
rr gay not be unag, ptable to the reader to fee how 
ccf has conducted a tragedy under the like delicate 
reumſtances. Orefes was in the ſame condition witli 
Varrlet in Shake/pear, his mother having murdered. his 
re a. ther, and taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom in conſpiracy 
ith her adulterer. That young prince therefore, being 
termined to revenge his father's death upon thoſe who 
Iled his throne, conveys hiinſelf by a heautiful ſtratagem 
ertzu to his mother's apartment, with. a refolution to kill her. 
ut becauſe ſuch a ſpectaele would have been too ſhocking 
> the audience, this dreadful refolution is executed behind 
n Trot e ſcenes: the mother is heard calling out to her fon for 
tercy ; and the fon anſwering her, that ſhe ſhewed no 


th ercy to his father; after which ſhe ſhrieks out that ſne 
in to wounded, and by what follows we find that ſhe is flain. 
nian do not remember that in any of our plays there arè ſſeeches 
end i ade behind the ſcenes, though there are other inſtances 


ted ! this nature to be met with in thoſe of the ancients : 
genen d believe my reader will agree with me, that there is 
ivil mething infinitely more affecting in this dreadful dialogie 


tween the mother and her ſon, behind the ſcenes, than 
duld have been in any thing tranſacted before the audi- 
Ice. Oreſtzs immediately after meets the uſurper at the 
n pe trance of his palace; and by a very happy thought of th 
poet avoids killing bim before the audience, by telling him 
note at he ſhould live ſome time in his preſent bitterneſs of 
jul before he would diſpatch him, and by ordering him 
in retire into that part of the palace where be had ſlain 
If father, whoſe murder he- would. revenge in the very 
d be me place where it was committed. By this means the 
natu det obſerves that decency, which Horace afterwards eſta- 
oweſet ed by a rule, of forbearing to commit parricides or- 
rouge natural murders before the audience. oe 3 ES 
h with Nec coram popu.o natos Medea trucidet. + 

| Hos. Ars Poet v. 185. 


hg 


ht be Let not Medea draw her murd ring knife, Ee 


ral, - pil, her childrens blood upon the ſtage. Roscommon.. 


_ 
. 


rejentet he French have therefore refined too much upon. Ho- 
for it. s rule, who never deſigned to baniſh all kinds of” 
| % 1 | death 
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death from the ſtage; but only ſuch as had too muchhong 
in them, and which would have a better effect upon they 
dience when tranfacted behind the ſcenes. I would they 
fore recommend to my countrymen the practice of the 2 
cient poets, who were very ſparing of. their public exe 1 
tions, and rather choſe to perform them behind the ſcea 
if it could be done with as great an effect upon the y 
dience. At the ſametimeT muſt obſerve, that though the d 
voted perſons of the tragedy were ſeldom flain before ti 
audience, which has generally ſomething ridiculous in j 
their bodies were often produced after their death, whid 
has always in it ſomething melancholy or terrifying; { 
that the killing on the ſtage does not ſeem to have been: 
voided only as an indecency, but alſo as an improbabili 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet : 
Aut hinmama palam coquat exta nefarius Rreus; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmns in anguem «+ 
Nuodcunque oflendis mini fic, incredulus oof, | 
| | H ox. Ars Poet. v. 15 il b 


Medea muſt not draw her murdering knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare: 
CLadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, = * Ja 
(She to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſhake); 

And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, 

I hate to ſee, and never can believe. Roscomnon. 


1 nave now gone through the ſeveral dramatic inveu- 
tions which are made uſe of by the ignorant poets to hp 
ply the place of tragedy, and by the flilful to improve lau 
- _ tome of which I could wiſh entirely rejected, and the n 
to be uſed with caution. It would be an endleſs taſk ale. 
_ conſider comedy in the fame light, and to mention the 55 1 
numerable ſhifts that ſmall wits put in practice to rail orni. 
laugh. Bullock in a ſſiort coat, and Norris in a long om the 
ſeldom fail of this effect. In ordinary comedies, a brow ele l 
and a narrow brimmed hat are different characters. Som- Me wi 
times the wit of the ſcene lies in a ſfoulder- belt, and ſome N 48c 
times in a pair of whiſkers. A lover running about tte this 
ſtage, with his head peeping out of a barrel, was thou ion 
a very good jeſt in King Charles the Second's time, ard 
* - Mwentcd. by one of the firſt wits of that age. But _ man 
— ; 5 | | es Tide 
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dicule is not fo delicate as compaſſion, and becauſe eh: 


2 hong | 
then eds that make us laugh are infinitely more numerous 
| then an thoſe that make us weep, there is a much greater 


much greater indulgence to be allowed them. 


45. Saturday, April 21. one? 


The nation is a company of players. 


Here is nothing which I more defire thin a ſafè 
and honourable peace, though at theſame time I am 
ry apprehenſive of many ill conſequences that may at- 
nd it. I do not mean-in regard to our politics, but our 

anners» What an inundation of ribands and brocades 
ill break in upon us? What peals of laughter and im- 
rtinence ſhall we be expoſed to? For the prevention of 


DPNeTICSs - i h \ - | 
Tur female inhabitants of our iſſand have already re- 
| ived very ſtrong impreſſions from this Iudicrous nation, 
01.0 by the length of the war (as there isno evil which has 
ot ſome good attending it) they are. pretty. well worn 
invent and forgotten. I remember the time when ſome of 


to r well-bred countrywomen kept their valet de chambre, 
ove t cauſe, forſooth a man was much more handy about them 

he nan one of their own ſex. I myſelf have ſeen one of theſe 
taſk ul Abigail tripping about the room with. a looking 

he las in his hand, and combing his lady's hair a whole 
aiſe orning together. Whether or no there was any truth 

g on WD the ſtory of a lady's being got with child by one of - 
bro ele her handmaids, I cannot tell, but I think at preſent: 


Som · e whole race of them is extinct in our on country. 


ſome N A;ourf the time that ſeveral of our ſex were taken in 
t te this kind of ſervice; the ladies likewife brought up the 
ought bon of receiving viſits in their beds. It wa hen looked 
ar 0WPowas.a piece of Il- breeding for a woman to refuſe to ſee 
ecaul i man, becauſe. ſhe-was not. ſtirring; and a porter would 
Gicuk | _ RE 1 ave: 


titude for comic than tragic artifices, and by conſequence 
1 


Natio comæda eſt.—— Jev. Sat- 3. v. oO. 


eſe great evils, I could heartily with that there was an 
of parliament: for prohibiting the.importation.of French 
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4 
been thought unht for his place, that could have made ht e. 
awkward an excuſe. As I love to ſee every thing that; Met 
new, I once prevailed upon my friend WILL. Hoxzy. WMrts 
COMB-to carry ine along with him to one of thoſe travel, a 
led ladies, deſiring bim, at the ſame time, to preſent Mat 
as a foreigner who could not ſpeak Engliſh, that 61M hic 
miglit not be obliged to bear a part in the diſcourte. Ie 9 
lady, though willing to appear undrefled, had put on he ere 
< belt looks, and painted her {elf for our reception. Her h Sc 
appeared in a very nice ditorder, as the night-gown, wid for 
was thrown upon her ſhoulders was ruffled with ger fins 
care. Fer my part, I am fo ſhocked with every tling jew) 
which looks immodeſt in the fair fex, that I could not fo. Nhe c 
| bear taking off my eye from her when ſhe moved in h e 4 
| _ bed, and was in the greateſt confuGon imaginable every e. 
1 . time the ſtirred a leg or an arm. As the coquettes, ver r 
1 | introduced this cuſtom, grew old, they Ieft it off by degree; res. 
14 _ well knowing that a woman of threeſcore may kick aa ec 
4:4 tumble her heart out, without making any imp-efſions, bo 
1 SEMERONTSY is at preſent the molt. profeſſed admirer er, 
| of the French nation, but is ſo modeſt as to admit her i pee 
ſitants no farther than her toilet. It is a very odd (git iſo 
that beautiful creature makes, when ſhe is talk ing poliva ic, { 
with her trefſes flowing about her ſhoulders, and Cxam-Miend t 
Ling that face in the glaſs, which does ſuch execution r boſt 
all the male ſtanders by. How prettily. does ſhe di iſuic 
er diſcourſe between ber woman and her viſitants? by: . 
{rightly tranſitions does ſhe make from an opera or at e l 
g mon, to an ivory comb or a Fin-cuſhion! ? How hol of th; 
been pleaſed to fee her interrupted in an account of he T 
travels, by a meſſage to her footman; and holding lan! 
tongue, in the midſt of a moral reflection, by applying ee per 
tip fi it to a patch? Prove 
THERE is notking which pe a woman to preat ome! 
dung gers, than that gaiety and aii ineſs of temper wh eon. 
arc natural. to moſt of the ſex. It ſhould be the: cfore HN ve. 
concern of every wife and virtuous woman, to keep = ay 
ſprigbtlineſs from degenerating into levity. On the che A 
tary, the whole diſcourſe and behaviour of tlie Fr: mm (hr 
to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or (as they are pleat nd e 
to term it) ore atakened, than | is coil ſiſtent cither Wi 5 
on 


Fl Tue or diſcretion, To peak loud 1 in public aſſenibl 5 U 


Aa 


is -THESERETA TOR 
t erery one hear you talk of things that ſhould only be 


Ne 


ade ſo 

that ; entioncd in private, or in whiſper, are looked upon as 
DEE WM: :ts of a refined education. At the ſame time, a bluſh is 
rave, ataſhionable, and ſilence more ill-bred than any thing 
nt me at can be ſpoken. In ſhort, diſcretion and modeſty, 
it o hich in all other ages and countries have been regarded as 


The 
ON her 
er har 
Which 


he greateſt ornainents of the fair ſex, are conſidered as the 
predients of narrow converſation and family-behaviour. 

Sor years ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, and 
nfortunately placed myſelf under a woinan of quality that 


oren WW fnce dead ;. who, as I found by the noiſe ſhe made, was 
tlg ewiy returned from France. A little before the riſing of 


ot fu. Nhe curtain, ſhe broke out into a loud ſoliloquy, HF hen will 


in her e dar witches enter? and immediately upon their firſt 
eien ppearance, aſked a lady that fat three boxes from her, on 
s, who er right hand, if thoſe witches were not charming crea- 
-prees; res. A little after, as Betterton was in one of the fineſt 
ck u eeches of the play, ſhe ſhook her fan at another lady, 


ons. cho {at as far on her left hand, and told her with a whi- 


dmirer er, that might be heard all over the pit, We muſt not 
her vi ect to ſee Baloon to-night. Not long after, calling out 
d gta young baronet by his name, who ſat three feats before 


volta re, he aiked him whether Macbeth's wife was ſtill alive; 
evam nd belore he cod give an anſwer, fell a-talking of the 


phoſt of Barngro. She had by this time formed a little 


n ufer | 
audience to herſelf, and fixed the attention of all about 


Cikke 


Whether. But as 1 had a mind to hear the play, I got out of 
abe {here of her impertinence, and planted myſelf in one 
have ok the remoteſt corners of the pit. ; 8 
of bet Tals pretty clildiſhnels. of behaviour is one of the 
ing be moſt reſincd parts of coquetry, and is not to be attained 


in perfection, by ladies that do net travel for their im- 
povement. A natural and unconſtrained behaviour has 


ing tis 


oreataW'onething in it fo agreeable, that it is no wonder to ſce 
which reople endeavouring after it. But at the fame time, it is 
ore N very hard to hit, when it is not born with us, that 
ep M leople often make themſelves ridiculous in attempting it. 
e cen AVERY ingenious French author tells us, that che ladies 
01:6 ckthe court of France, in his time, thought it ill-breeding, 
plea hd a kind of feinale pedantry, to pronounce an hard 
r 0 Word right; for which reaſon they took frequent occa- 


13 l 


lon to ule hard words, that they mig it ſhew a. politeneſs 


1 


\ 


» 
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in murdering them. He further adds, that a lady of ſom 
quality at court, having accidentally made uſe of an han 
word in a proper place, and pronounced it right, th, 


whole aſſembly was out_of countenance for her. 
I MUST however be ſo juſt as to own, that there are mz. 


11 ny ladies who have travelled ſeveral thouſands: of mils bo 
x - without being the worſe for it, and have brought home en 


1: with them all” the modeſty, diſcretion, and good ſenſe, thy 
Fi they went abroad with. As, on the contrary, there ay 
8 great numbers of travelled ladies, who have lived all ther 
11 - days within the ſmoke of London. I] have known a we. 
* man that never was outof the pariſh of St James's betry 


5 1 6 1 . . 1 5 
F as many foreign fopperies in her carriage, as ſhe could hat 
14 gleaned up in half. the. countries of Europe. ( 
i | N Q 46. 7 Monday, , Apr 10 2 3. hat: 
g a | - 85 : con 
th Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. | wl, 
ja LY | Ov1p. Met. I. 1. v. Hip c 
. ; : . ghoſt 
The jarring ſeeds of ill-conſorted things. dar 
5 | „ | 2 


ace a 


\ HEN want materials for this paper, it is my ci 
| lion 


ſtom to go abroad in queſt of game; and when! 

meet any proper ſubject, I take the firſt opportunity of t- m 
ting down an hint of it upon paper. At the fame time aſtir 
look into the letters of my correſpondents, and if I fam 
any thing ſuggeſted in them that may afford matter of ſpe. ien ir 
culation, I likewiſe enter a minute of it in my collectio 
of materials. By this means I frequently earry about me: 
whole ſtieetfiil of hints, that would look like a rhapſody a 

_ nonſenſe to any body but inyſelf: there is nothing in then 
but obſcurity and confuſion, raving and inconſiſtency. I 
ſhort, they are iny, ſpeculations in the firft. principles, that 
(like the world in its chaos) are void of all light, di 

tinction, and order. Ro i 

© ABOUT a week ſince there happened to me a very ods 
accident, by reaſon. of one of thele my papers of minute 
which J had accideutally dropped at Lloyd's coffzebouk; 
where the auctions are uſually kept. Before I milled i) . — 
they were a cluſter of people who had found it, and werbe b: 
diverting themſelves with it at one end of. the ar 
ED = | OW&: 
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f re. ue: it had raiſed ſo much laughter among them before 
n hui ad obſerved what they were about, that I had nor 


ey had done with it, carried it about in his hand, afking 


< m. Very body if they had dropped a written paper; but na- 
mie ay challenging it, he was ordered by thoſe: merry gentle- 
bone cn who had before peruſed it, to get up into the auction. 
©, that alpit, and read it to the whele room, that if any one 
ve ould own it, they might. The boy accordingly maunt- 
ther 


| the pulpit, and with a very audible voice read as fol- 


MINUTES. . 


hate long ſpeeches Query, If a good Chriſtian may be 
conjurer - Chadermaſ3-day, ſaltfeller, houſe-dog, ſereech- 
wl, cricket Mr Thomas Inlie of London, in the good 
hip called the Achilles, Farico— Agreſcugque medenda — 
ghoſts —Thelady's library Lion by trade a tailor—Dro- 


n -— Charles Lillie to be taken notice ot Short 
ice a relief to envy —— Redundancies in the three pro- 


of kt · m of bacon—//2/tminfter-abbey —Grand Cairo Pro- 
time raſtination— April fools Blue boars, red Rons, hogs 
I fr MW armour — Enter a king and two ſiddlers /o/rs ——Admil- 
of ſpe· on into the ugly club Beauty, how improveable —— 
eion WW zmilies of true and falſe humour The parrot's ſchool-# 
me a iWiſirels —— Face half Pict half Britiſ No man to be 
xdy n bero of a tragedy under fix fout —— Club of fighers- — ' 
then etters from flower-pots, elbow-chairs, tapeſtry-figures,. 
5. PP", thunder —— The bell rings to the puppet-fhow 

that Pd woman with a beard married to a finoke-faced boy 


ly next coat to be turned ap with blue—Fable of tongs 
 gridiron—— Flower-dyers —— The ſoldier's prayer 


ode bank ye for nothing, ſays the galley-pot— Pactolus in 
mutes {WW ocxings, with golden clocks to them—Bamboos, cud- 
zouk, Mels, drum-ticks - Slip of my landlady's eldeſt daugh-- 
ed it, WF — The black mare with a ſtar in her forehead 


be barber's pole——W1Lr. Hontycoms's coat-poc- 
%=—Cz/ar's behaviour and my own in parallel cir- 


e courage to own it. The bay of the coffechouſe, when 


Sin RoGER DE CoveERLEyY'S coumtry- ſeat Yes, for 


edary called Bucephalus— Equipage the lady's /iummun 


ions King Latinus a. reeruit—— Jew devouring an 


cumſtances:.. 


©. 
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cumſtances —— Poem in patch-work —— V1/;, gravi of ſho f. 
percuſſus Achilles —The female conventicler—The gl. 
maſter. | FR | 5 
_ Tax reading of this paper made the whole coffecbolt 

very merry; ſome of them concluded it was written bye a ef 

madman, and others by fome body that had been takin | 
notes out of the Speftator. One who had the appearang 
of a very ſubſtantial citizen, told us, with ſeveral politi ] f 
winks and nods, that he wiſhed there was no more in tie 
paper than what was expreſſed in it: that for bis part, EH ally 
looked upon the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barbe at n 
pole, to ſignify ſomething more than what is uſually mea nuc 
by thoſe words; and that he thought the coffeeman coli babe 
not do better, than to carry the paper to one of the ſcm Wit 
taries of ſtate. He further added, that he did not like te chi 
name of the outlandiſh man with the golden clock in h A 
ſtockings. A young Oxford ſcholar, who chanced to E Pop: 
with his uncle at the coffeehouſe, diſcovered to us w Pc: 


this. Paclolus was; and by that means turned the while Wil ©* b 
ſcheme of this worthy citizen into ridicule. While thy (ow 
were making their ſeveral conjectures upon this innocett 


paper, I reached out my arm to the boy, as he was co 
ming aut of the pulpit, to give it me; which he did accord- 
ingly. This drew the eyes of the whole company upon 
me; but after having caſt a curſory glance over it, and 
ſhook my head twice or thrice at the reading of it, 
_ © twiſtedit into a kind of match, and lit my pipe with i. 
My profound ſilence, together with the ſteadineſs of ny Tu 
- Countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour during ttb Hus. 
whole tranſaction, raiſed a very loud laugh on all ſides d 
me; but as I had eſcaped all ſuſpicion of being the auth Mr 
' Twas very well ſatisfied, and applying myſelf to my pix / 
and the Poſt-11az, took no farther notice of any thing that y 
paſſed about me. . np 
My reader will find, that F have already made uſe WW it i, 
above half the contents of the foregoing paper; and wil Wi be 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſubjects which are yet untouched, WW my! 
were ſuch proviſions as Ihad made for his future entertain chav 
ment. But as I have been unluekily prevented by this a Wi cang 
cident, I ſhall only give him the letters which relate to the fyin 
two laſt hints. The firſt of them I ſhould not have pi. of t. 
bliſhed, were I not informed that there is many an 2 one 
e e 1 


* 
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Py 
*d no ſuffers very much in his private affairs by the indiſ- 
et zeal of ſuch a partner as is hereafter mentioned, to 


hom I may apply the barbarous inſcription quoted by the 
hop of Sali/bury in his travels; Dum uimis pia eſt, fa- 


ho W | 
yo a % impias Through too much piety ſhe became impious. 
akin Es | 8 
nn Re. | 2 5. 
lit AM one of thoſe unhappy men that are plagued with 
in tle a goſpel-goſlp, ſo common among diſſenters (eſpeci- 
It, k ally friends). Lectures in the morning, church-meetings 
rhe at noon, and preparation - ſermons at night, take up ſo 
ne much of her time, it is v me . 
neant K , very rare ſhe knows what we 
cal bete tor dinner, unlels when the preacher is to be at it. 
dn VV it: him come a tribe, all brothers and fiſters it ſeems; 
re te while others, really ſuch, are deemed no relations. If at 
in li any time I have her company alone, ſheis a mere ſermon 
to & bpopęgun, repeating and diſcharging texts, proofs, and ap- 
"hi plications 10 perpetually, that however weary I may go 
ba ro bed, the noiſe in my head will not let me ſleep till 
the towards morning. The miſery of my cafe, and great 
ocent numbers of ſuch ſufferers, plead your pity and ſpeedy re- | 
bet, otherwite muſt I B 
18 c. 5 wile muſt expect, in a little time, to be lectu- 
con. = preached, and prayed into want, unleſs the happineſs 
upon 0 being ſooner talked to death prevent it. | 
by | I am, &c. 
thit | | R. G. 
f o7 rar ſecond letter, relati | eri e 
g er, relating to the ogling - maſter, runs 
des 0 f <p | 
thor, Mr Spr er 5 . 
* ATOR, 
. AM an Jri | 
; tht _— ri/ſh gentleman, that have travelled many 
© wth 55 1152 improvement; during which time 1 
" u _ iſhed myſelf in the whole art of ogling, as 
wil BY -1/- * N 2 in all the polite nations of Eu- 
e ec? cing _ Pa I -intend, by the advice of 
tails church-ogle 10 wy. Or an ogling-maſter. I teach the 
is 25. Wi candle-lizhe. I þ morning, and the playhouſe-ogle by. 
0 the wa 1 5 1 ave alſo brought over with me a new 
e p. ot the — fit for the ring; which I teach in the duſk 
and Evening, or in any hour of the day by darkening - 


, | 
ne of my windows. I have a manuſcript by me called 


E The 


** 
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© The Complete Ogler, which I ſhall be ready to ſhew ju 
upon any occaſion. In the mean time, I beg yound 
* publiſh the ſubſtance of this letter in an 2 gdverth mul 
* and cw will very much , | | 
Cc | I blen, &c. | 


No 27. 2 April 24. 


Ride, 7 1 Mun 


Langh, . Don re wife, ; : 5 a 
7 MI 
R HOBBE S; in his diſcourſe of human natm guiß 
which, in my humble opinion, is much the belt dif 
all his works, after ſome very curious obſervations up Land. 
laughter, «concludes thus: The paſſion of Taughter is WF 
6 thing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing from ſoine ſudden c ex. 
© ception of ſome eminency in ourſelves, by comparin'* © 
* with the mfirmity of others, or with our own formerh; 
for men laugh at the follies of themſelves paſt, wia err; 
they come ſuddenly to remembrance, except they bring amin 
'© with them any preſent diſhonour. ccor, 
ACCORDING to this author therefore, when we heart dus! 
man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying he is very mem we 
we ought to tell him he is very proud. And indeed, 15 0 
we look into the bottom of this matter, we ſhall me Mlacc: 
with many obſervations to confirm us in his opirion|ſf "© 
Every one laughs at ſome body that: is in an inferior ſtate beir 
of folly to himlelf. It was formerly the cuſtoin for ere 
: great houſe in England to keep a tame fool dreſſed i tak 
petticoats, that the heir of the family might have an . © 
portunity of joking upon him, and diverting himſelf 1 >” 
his abſurdities. For the. ſame reaſon idiots are till inn Mouil 
queſt in moſt of the courts of Germany, where thai ultoN: 
not a prince of any great magnificence, who has not tv rſt dt 
or three dreſſed, diſtinguiſhed, undiſputed fools in bis t bis 
tinue, whom the reſt of the courtiers are always breaku en as 
their jeſts upon. 3 aught 
TE Dutch, who are more Lawns for their induſti . 
and application. than for wit and humour, hang up ink . 


veral of their e what they call the ſign of the Coir os 
that i 
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Wy 
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pat is, the head of an idiot drefled in a cap and be'ls, and 
ing in a moſt. immoderate manner: this is a ſtanding 
ft at Amſterdam. | . 
Tu vs every one diverts himſelf with ſome perſon or o- 
ber that is below him in point of underſtanding, and tri- 
mphs in the ſuperiority of his genius, whilſt he has ſuch 
bjects of deriſion before his eyes. Mr Dennis has very 
ell expreſfed this in a couple of humorous lines, which 
re part of a tranſlation of a ſatire in Monſieur Boi leau, 


Ke. 


R Thus one fool lolls his tongue out, at another, 


Aud ſhakes his empty node at his brother. 


Mr HogPEs's reflection gives us the reaſon why the in- 
| nificant people above mentioned are ſtirrers up of laugh- 
nat > Ws 3 | 

er among men of a grols taſte : but as the more under- 
tanding part of mankind do not find their riſibility af- 
ted by ſuch ordinary objects, it may be worth the while 
o examine into the ſeveral provocatives of laughter in 


mari en of ſuperior ſenſe and knowledge. | 
mei !* the firſt place, I mult obſerve, that there is a ſet of 
„ we erry droH9 whom the common people of all countries 


dmire, and ſeem to love fo well, that they could eat them, 
ccording to the old proverb: I mean thoſe circumforane- 
ous wits whom every nation calls by the name of that diſſi 
meat which it loves beſt. In Holland they are termed 
ieled Herrings 5 in France, Jean Pottages ; in Italy, 
11 me ccaronites; and in Creat Britain, Fack Puddings. 
pinion bee merry wags, from whatſoever food they receive 
or fac titles, that they may make their audiences laugh, al- 
reren 21s appear in a fgol's coat, and commit ſuch blunders and 
lakes in every ſtep they take, and every word they ut- 
an oer, as thoſe who liſten to them would be aſhamed of. 
I wid Bur this little triumph of the underſtanding, under the 
Un ref iguiſe of laughter, is no where more viſible than in that 
thereon which prevails every where among us on the 
\ot tl" day of the preſent month, when every body takes it 
\ his reli bis head to make as many fools as he can. In propor- 
reakuon as there are more follies diſcovered, ſo there is more 
wphter raiſed on this day than on any other in the whole 
ear. A neighbour of mine, who is a haberdaſher by trade, 
Ind a very ſhallow conceited fellow, makes his boaſts that - 
Ca theſe ten years ſucceſſively he has not made leſs than a 
LL =. hurtdred 


- 


% 
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hundred April fools. My landlady had a falling out wig 
him about a fortnight ago, for ſending èvery one of by 
children upon ſome eeveſeſs errand, as ſhe terms it. Hy 
eldeſt fon went to buy an halfpenny-worth of incle g 
a ſhoemaker's ; the eldeſt daughter was diſpatched half 
0 mile to ſce a monſter; and in ſhort, the whole famiyi 
innecent children made April fools. Nay, my landla 
herſelf did not eſcape him. This empty fellow has lay 
ed upon theſe conceits ever ſince. e 4 
| THrrs art of wit is welLenough, when confined to a ey 
day in a twelvemonth; but there is an ingenious tribe i 
men ſprung up of late years, who are for making April ful 
every day in the year. Theſe gentlemen are comma 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Biters; a race of men thi 
are perpetually employed in laughing at thoſe miſtale 
which are of their own production. - | 
Tu vs we ſee, in proportion as one man is more ref 
than another, he chuſes his fool out of a lower or hi 
claſs of mankind; or, to ſpeak in a more philoſophi 
language, that fecret.elation and pride of heart, which 
generally called laughter, ariſes in him from his compari 
himſelf with an object below him, whether it fo happa 
that it be a natural or an artificial fool. It is indeed ven 
poſſible, that the perſons we laugh at may in the main d 
their characters be much wiſer men than ourſelves ; bu 
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171 if they would have us laugh at them, they muſt fall hon per 
4 of us in thoſe reſpects which. ſtir up this paſſion. PR. 
if _ - 1 aw afraid I ſhall appear too abſtracted in my ſpecu 7 
Wh tions, if I ſhew that when a man of wit makes vs laupl Thy 


it is by betraying ſome oddneſs or infirmity in his own ch 
racter, or in the repreſentation which he makes of other 
and that when we laugh at a brute, or even at an inanimat 
thing, it is at ſome action or incident that bears a remot 

: analogy to any blunder, or abſurdity in reaſonable creature... a 
By to come into common life: I ſhall paſs by thecome..: a 
ſideration of thoſe ſtage-coxcombs that are able to ſhail 


REAR. rr as. 
r 22-4 


a whole audience, and take notice of a particular ſort a 285 

men who are ſuch provokers of mirth in converſation, u I 

it is im poſſible for a club or merry - meetingto ſubſiſt with My 

them; Imean thoſe honeſt gentlemen that are always er H 
poſed to the wit and raillery of their wellwiſhers a | 


companion 


4 


— 
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t uu npanions; that are pelted by men, women, and chil- 
of en, friends, and foes, and, in a word, ſtand as butts 
- ir conzerſation, for every one to ſhoot at that pleaſes. 
Cle know ſeveral of theſe bytts who are men of wit and 
half ne, though by ſame odd turn of humour, ſome unlucky 
mihi ett in their perſon or behaviour, they have always the. miſe 


nd: tune to make the company merry. Fhe truth of it is, 
la man is not qualified for a brett, who has not a good deal 


ait and vivacity, even in the ridiculous fide of his cha- 
to aer. A ſtupid butt is only fit for the converſation f 
ribe WW: dioary people: men of wit require one that will give 
11h dem play, and beſtir himſelf in the abſurd part of his be- 
mog zviour. A butt with theſe accompliſhments frequently 
n tits the laugh on his fide, and turns tlie ridicule upon 
lt in that attacks him. Sir Jo Fail/aff was an hero of 
is becies, and gives a good defeription of himſeff in his 
ref zpacity of a 5277, after the following manner: Men of 
| {l firts (ſays that merry knight) take à pride to gird at 


Pp e. The brain of man is not abie to invent any thing that 
cho 70 laughter more than I invent, or is invented on mz. I 
par not only witty in myſelf, but the. cauſe that wit is in 
FI. er nen. | 8 C 
na No 48. Wedneſday, April 25. | 
G 2 multas aditum ſibi ſcpe fiaouras *« 
Repperit T  , Ovip. Met. I. 14. v. 672. 
pecula a | FTW 

| Through various /eapes:he often finds acceſi.- 
* gh va us ſrapes he often finds acceſs | 
then \ J 3 
nian | Y correſpondents take it ill if J do not, from time 
— to time, let them know have received their letters. 


N he moſt- effectual way will be-to-publiſh ſome of them 

* bat are upon important ſubjects? which I ſhall introduce 
ith a letter of my own, that I writ a fortnight ago, to a 

nternity who thought fit to makeme an honorary member: 


n, ta To the preſident and fellows of the U.h Club. 
Ma, it pleaſe x our Deformities, : 2 
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9 8 EN : ; 3 , | . 5 n =” , | 
N 1 Have received the notification of the honour you | 
nions have done me, in admitting me into your focicty,- I l 
9 ; = 209 acknowledge | 
| | 
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Ys 5 
© acknowledge my want of merit, and for that reaſon ſu 
* endeavour at. all times to make up my own failure, j 
* introducing and recommending to the club perſom i 
more undoubted qualifications than I can pretend to, 
* ſhall next week come down in the ſtage-coach, in ori 
to take my feat at the board; and ſhall bring withy 
da candidate of each ſex. The perſons I ſhall preſenty 
© you, are, an old beau and a modern Pict. If ther g 
© not ſo eminently gifted by nature as our aſſembly expe 
give me leave to ſay, their acquired uglineſs is preaty 
© than any that has ever appeared before you. The ben 
© has varied his dreſs every day of his life for theſe thin 
years laft paſt, and ſtill added to the deformity he wa 
© born with. The Pict has ſtill greater merit toward 
* vs, and has, ever ſince ſhe. came to years of diſcretia, 


(9 4 


clal 
of 1 
the 
you 
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deſerted the handſome party, and taken all poſſible pin M. 

© to acquire the face in which I ſhall preſent her to d 

« conſideration and favour. I am, Gentlemen, | 

| Your moſt obliged humble ſerva ſtric 

0 Peta The Sp RCT ae 

P. S. IDESIRE to know whether you admit people d 7 

* quality. : | OS b : Lan 

Fo „ WE Sg. gon 

Mr SpECTATOR, + win Wie 

© FRO ſhew you there are among us of the vain weil * 

5 ſex, fome that have honeſty and fortitude enom 1. 
to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought fo ; I i was 

© ply myſelf to you, to beg your intereſt and recomme- lies 

« dation to the Uply Club. If my own word will not e, gin 

* taken, (though in this caſe a woman's may), I can big. . 

- © credible witneſſes of my. qualifications for their company: but 
© whether they inſiſt upon hair, forehead, eyes, chech in. 
© or chin; to which I muſt add, that I find it eaſier u ang 

I lcan to my left fide, than my right. I hope I am in a, tue 
© © reſets agreeable: and for humour and mirth, III k inte 
b up to the preſident himſelf. All the favour III preteuùgg, fore 
* to is, that as I am the firſt woman has appeared deſrou ..... 

© of good company and agreeable converſation, I may tale. the 
and keep the upper end of the table. And indeed I thin, tun 
they want a carver, which I can be after as ugly a mar- (2% 


ner as they can wiſh: I deſire your thoughts 2 m 
N | : CF elamn; 


. — 


No 05 
- 1 


claim as ſoon as you can. Add to my features the lengtli 


1 
res, Hof iny face, which is full half- yard, though I never knew 
ons the reaſon of it till you gave one for the ſhortneſs of 


yours. If I knew a name ugly enough to belong to 
the above-deſcribed face, I would feign one; but, to my 


| to, 


| Ora | | g | 

Vit of enſpeakable misfortune, my name is the only diſagree- 
ſent able prettineſs about me; ſo prithee make one for me 
hey of that ſignifies all the deformity in the world: you under- 


ſtand Latin, but be are bring it in with my being, in 
the lincerity of my heart, 


Your moſt frightful | admirer, 


9.41 N. 
greate 
e ben 


thin 15 and ſervant 

he wa mm. ſei p . 
o ward HE cAT ISS A. 
retion, * a | 


Mr SPECTATOR; » _ — „„ 

\ Reap your difcourſe upon affecta tion, and from the 
| remarks made in it, examined iny own heart fo 
ſtrictly, that I thought I had found out its moſt ſecret 
avenues, with a reſolution to be aware of them for the 
future. But alas! to my ſorrow I now underſtand, that 
[ hive ſeveral] follies which I do not know the root of. 
lam an old fellow, and extremely troubled with 'the 
'gout ; but having always a ftrong vanity towards being 
plealing in the eyes of women, I never have a moment's 


e pain 
0 Jou 


ru 
ATOR 


ple ch 


17 


wei caſe, but I am mounted in high-kecled ſhoes with a gla- 
nog ' kd wax-leather inftep. Two diys after a ſevere fit J 
a. was invited to a fi jend's houſe in the city, where I be- 


"= \ {ance crippled myſelf to wait upon thein: a. very famp- 

üg tuous table, agreeable company, and kind reception, were 

. but ſo many importunate additions to the torment I waz 
| 


ein. A pentleman of the family obſerved my condition, 
(and ſoon after the Queen's health, he, in the preſence of 
' the whole company, with his,own Hands degraded me. 
'into an old pair of his own ſhoes. This operation, be- 
( fore fine ladies, to me, (who am by nature a coxcomb), 
was ſuffered with the ſime reluctance as tliey admit 
the help of men in their. greateſt extremity, The re- 
turn of eaſe made me forgive the rough obligation laid 
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ſieved I ſhould fee ladies; and with my uſual complai- 


"ven me, which at that time relieved my body from a 
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_ © the charity received I return my thanks this way. | 


- 


— 


No- 


diſtemper, and will my mind for ever from a folly. f 


Your moſt humble ſerdau. 


, e Epping, April 18, 2 
? \ A E have your papers here the morning they con 0 
out, and we have been very well entertained vi 

vour laſt, upon the falſe ornaments of perfons who 
« preſent kerocs in a tragedy. What made your ſpeci b 
tion come very ſeaſonably among us is, that we han n 
© now at this place a company of ſtroilers, who are d 
* far from offending. in the impertinent ſplendor of in co 
drama. They are ſo far from falling into theſe fi nent 
«- gallantries, that the ſtage is here in its original ſituatu able 
* of a cart. Alexander the great was ated by a fellow only 
* a paper cravat, The next day, the earl of Eſſex ſeemi 0 fr 
to have no diſtreſs. but his. poverty: and my Lord H= ma. 
pingtum the ſime morning wanted any better means H vhet! 
© fhew bimnſelf a /, than by wearing ſtockings of you | 
*- ferent eolours. In a word, though they have had af nd! 
« barn for many days together, our itinerants are til praiſe 
© .wretchedly poor, that without you can prevail to bt {i 
dus the furniture you forbid at the playhouſe, the ber) th 
appear only like ſturdy beggars; and the heroines gyn b ob. 
<. We have had but one part which was performed but t! 
greſſed with propristy, and that was Juſtice C/odpat! ſphere 
this was fo well done that it offended Mr Jaſtice ener! 
© who, in the midſt of our whole audience, was like {n this F 
* xc12 in the puppet-ſhow, fo kighly-provoked, that he tl bis fla 
them, if they would move compaiſion, it ſhould be the b 
* their own perſons, and not in the eharacters of diſtreſti . 1x 
princes and potentates: he told them, if they were n the 
good at finding the way to people's hearts, they fou 7: 
do it at the end of bridges or church-porches, in tte coffee! 
©. proper vocation of beggars. This, the Juſtice lays, ti Beave 
muſt expe; ſince they could not be contented to act Ha iend 
then warriors, and ſuch fellows as Aiexunder, but ml of Gr 
* prelume to make, a mockery of one of the quorum | "5h 
= Tour ſervonte bir B 
. h 7 | | mea fun 
| EN : Ne ure. 
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W 49. Thurſday, April 26. 
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oninem pagina noſira ſapit. 
Men and their manners I deſcribs-. 


T is very natural for a man. who is not turned for 
| mirthful meetings of men, or aſſemblies of the fair ſex, 
to delight in that fort of converſation which we find: 
in coffeehouſes. Here a man of my temper is in his ele- 
ment; for if he cannot talk, he can ſtill be more apree- 
able to his company, as well as pleaſed in himſelf, in being 
only an hearer. It is a ſecret known but te few, yet of 
no ſnall uſe in the conduct of life, that when you fall into. 
z man's converſation, the firſt thing you fhould: conſider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that 


you ſhould hear him. The latter is the more general defire, 


and I know very able flatterers that never ſpeak a word in 
praiſe of the perſons frem- whom they obtain daily favours, 
but ſtil] practiſe a ſkilful attention to whatever is uttered 
by thoſe with whom- they converſe. We are very curious 
to obſerve the behaviour of great men and their chents:; 
but the ſame paſſions and intereſts move men in lower 
ſpheres : and I (that have nothing elſe to do, leit make 


this populous city, a little potentate that has his court and 
bis flatterers who lay ſnares for his affection and favour, by 
the me arts that are practiſed upon men in higher ſtations, 


| Is the place I moſt uſually. frequent, men differ rather 


in the time of day in which they make a figure, tlian in 


colfeehouſe at ſix in the morning, know that my friend 
Beader the haberdaſher has a levee of more undiſſembled 
biends and admirers, than moſt of tlie courtiers or generals 
of Creat Britain. Every man-about him has, perhaps, a 
dews. paper in his hand; but none can pretend to gueſs 


tat ſtep will be taken in any one court of Furope, till 
Mr Beaver has. throw down his pipe, and declares what 
menſüures the allies muſt enter into upon this new po- 
Lure of affairs. Our coffcehouſe is near one of the inns. 
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obſervations) ſee in every pariſh; ſtreet, lane, and alley of 


any rea] greatneſs above one another. I, who am at the 
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bl: 4 of court, and Beaver has the audience and admiration i Nciet. 
265 his neighbeurs, from {ix till within a quarter of eight, Me w. 


by <7 
— — 
or 


which time he is interrupted by the ſtudents of the houk: 
3 ſome of whom are ready dreſſed for Meſſinſter, at cg 
in the morning, with faces as buſy as if They were retaing 
18; in every cauſe there; and others come in their night-gom 
to ſaunter away their time, as if they nEver deſigned to eat 
thither. I do not know that I meet, in any of my wand e: 
objects whieh move both my ſpleen and laughter fo effec 
ö ally, as theſe young fellows at the Grecian, Squir!y 
-Searle's, and all other coffeehouſes adjatent to the l em 
who riſe early for no other purpoſe but to publih their k 
zineſs. One would think theſe young virtuoſos take a py 
eap and flippers, with a ſcarf and party-coloured gown ty 
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be enſigns of dignity; for the vain things approach each 9 
ther with an air, which ſfievys they regard one another fnMiratit! 
| their veſtments. I haveobſerved, that the fuperiority amo ¶Metter 
N thefe proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and faſhion lige 
the gentleman in the ftrawberry ſaſh, who preſides oi I. 
much over the reſt, has, it ſeems, ſubſcribed to every oe lue, 


this laſt winter, and is ſuppoſed to receive favours frouſiiÞ!ling 
one of the actreſſes. „ | 
* WHEN the day grows too buſy for theſe gentlemen t 
.. = enjoy any longer the pleafures of their d* bile, with ary 
| manner of confidence, they give place to men who hat 
buſineſs or good ſenſe in their faces, and come to the c 
teehouſe either to tranſact affairs or enjoy converſatio 
The peiſons to whoſe behaviour and diſcourſe J have ma 
i regard, are ſuch as are between theſe two ſorts of men 
WW * ſuch as have not ſpirits too active to be happy and ud 
| pleaſed in a private condition, nor complexions too wan 
to make them neglect the duties and relations of lite. ( 
theſe fort of men conſiſt the worthier part of mankind; 
theſe are all good fathers, generous brothers, ſincere frienaſn 
and. faithful ſubjects. Their entertainments are derived rained. 
1 + ther from reaſon than imagination; which is the cauſe tu Ha 
1 there is no impatience or inſtability in their Ipeech ora 
tion. You ſee in their countenances they are at home, a 
in quiet poſſeſſion of the preſent inſtant, as it paſſes, wil 
out deſiring to quicken it by-gratifying any paſſion, or pit 
ſecuting any new deſign. Theſe are the men formed 
| | 5 3 | foctet)WMÞ9urs « 
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tion u iety, and thoſe little communities which we expreſs. by 
oht, Me word neighbqurhaads. | | 


houſe : 
it eigt 
etal 5 
gon 


ze near it, who are thus turned to reliſhcalm and ordinary 


hen this aſſembly of men meet together. He enjoys a 


} to eat fortune handfomely, without launching into expence; 
wal nd exerts many noble and ufeful qualities, without ap- 
effec earing in any public employment. His wiſdom and know- 
Nima ge are ſerviceable to all that think fit to make uſe of 
e hu em; and he does the office of a counſel, a judge, an ex- 


utor, and a friend to all his aequaintanee, not only with- 
t the profits which attend ſuch offices, but alſo without 
e deference and homage which are uſually paid to them. 
he giving of thanks is diſpleaſing to him. The greateſt 


heir l 
d va 
n to 
each 
her 5 


amoi Netter man for his ſervices; and that you are as ready to 
ſhin lige others as he is to oblige you. * 


In the private exigencies of his friends he lends, at legal 
aue, conſiderable ſums, which he might highly incre«fe by 
lling in the public ftocks. He does not conſider in whoſe 
ands his money. will improve moſt, but where it will do 
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th ary 

0 kadFudicnce, that when he ſhakes his head at any piece of 
he cable news, they: all of them appear dejected; and, on 
lation e contrary, go home to their dinners with a good ſtomach 


lings go well. Nay, their veneration towards him is ſo 
reat, that when they are in other company, they ſpeak 
nd act after lin; are wiſe in his ſentences,” and are no 


e. boner fat down at their own tables, but they hope or fear, 
nd; ice or deſpond/ as they faw him do at the coffeeliouſe. 


urned. 4.3; ' : WT FEST 4 l 
 HavixG here given an account of the ſeveral reigns 


red 12 


ſe thi 


or au at lucceed: each other from day- break till dinner- time, 
ie, 00 hall mention the monarchs of the afternoon on another 


wit 


or p tory of Tom the tyrant ; who, as ſirſt _Ininiſter of the 
ed iioticchouſe, takes the government upon him between the 


ode ours of eleven and twelve at night, and gives. his orders 


FUBULUS has ſo great. an authority in his little diurnal 


11. 


* 


Tax coffeehouſe is the place of rendezvous to all that 


fe. Fubulus preſides over the middle hours of the day, 


ratitude you can ſhew him, is to let him ſee you are the 


id chearful. aſpect, when Fubiilus ſeems to, intimate that 


rien” 2 word, every man is Eu6:/us as ſoon as his back is 


ccaſion, and ſtiut up the whole ſeries of them with the - 
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in the moſt arbitrary manner to the ſervants -below lin 
as to the diſpoſition of liquors, coal, and cinders, n 
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| Cood fenſe and. nature always ſpeak the ſames ian 
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HEN the four Indian kings were in this eam beir 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with een 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, b . 
wonderfully ſtruck with the ſight of every thing that era! 
new or uncommon. I have, ſince their departure, wit 
ployed a friend to make many "inquiries of their land Hands 
the upholſterer, relating to their manners and como 
tion, as alſo concerning the remarks which they mad: ge, 
this country: for, next to the forming a right notion e 
fuch ſtrangers, I ſhould be deſirous of learning what i t wa 
they have conceived of us. eee OPAL G25 
Tn E upholſterer finding my friend very inquiſitive t 
bout theſe his lodgers, brought him ſome time ſince a lil bem 
bundle of papers, which he aſſured him were written ent 
King Sa Ga Tean Qua Raj Tow, and, as he ſuppoſes, Ia heſe 
behind by ſome miſtake. Theſe papers are now tranſam . 
and contain abundance of very odd obſervations, vid 
find this little fraternity of kings made during their ſta 
the iſle of Great Britain. I ſhalb prefent my: reader ue 
a ſhort ſpecimen of them in this paper, and may per 
eommunicate more to hin hereafter.' In the article of [1 
don are the following words, which without doubt T th. 
meant of the church of St Pult. 3 


O the moſt riſing part of the town there ſtands- 
©. huge houſe, big enough to contain the whole: nation 
which 1 am king. Gur good brother E Tom. Kia 
© king of the ripers, is of opinion it: was made byt 
hands of that great God to whom #-is.confecrated. 
kings of Granajah and of the; Six Nations believe thit 
© was created with the carth, and produced: on the fl 
day with the ſun and moon. But for- my, own part” 
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he beſt information that I could get of this matter, 1 
m apt to think that this prodigious pile was faſhioned 


10 


ountry. It was probably at firſt an huge miſ-ſhapen 
rock that grew upon the top of the hill, which the natives 


lar figure). bored and hollowed with incredible pains 
and induſtry, until they had wrought in it all thoſe beau- 
tiful vaults and caverns into which it is divided at this 


2 * 


heir liking, a prodigious number of hands muſt have 
been employed in cupping the outſide of it, which is 
ow as ſmooth as the ſurface of a pebble ; and is in ſe- 
eral places hewn out into pillars -that ſtand like the 

nks of ſo many trees bound about the top with'gar- 


gare it the name of a temple, and have a tradition that 


deed, there are ſeveral reafons which make us think, 
at the natives of this country had formerly. among 
bem ſome ſort of worſhip ; for they ſet apart every 
itten H eventh day as facred : but upon my going into one of 


any circumſtance of deyotion in their behaviour: there 
which” indeed a man in black who was mounted above 
the reſt, and ſeemed to utter ſomethir # with a great 
deal of veheinence; but as for thoſe underneath him, in- 


anther, and a conſiderable number of them faſt aſleep. 
* THE queen of the country appointed two men to at- 


perceived theſe two were great enemies to one ano- 
e by tl ther, and did not always agree in the ſame ſtory. We 

ald make a ſhift to gather out of one of them, that this 
e that land was very much infeſted with a monſtrous kind of 


the Eu nimals, in the ſhape of men, called Whigs ; and he of- 
ten told us, that he hoped we ſhould meet with none of 


them 


nto the ſhape it now bears by ſeveral tools and inſtru- 
nents, of which they have a wonderful variety in this 


ff the country {after having cut it into a kind of re- 


lay. As ſoon as this rock was thus curiouſly ſcooped to 


ands of leaves. It is probable that when this great work 
no” begun, which muſt have been many hundred years 
ago, there was ſome religion among this people, for they 


t was deſigned for men to pay their devotions in. And - 5 


heſe holy houſes on that day, I could not obſerve 


ad of paying their worſhip to the Deity of the place, 
of LW were moſt of them bowing and curtſying to one 


end us, that had enough of our language to make them- 
tion "cs underſtood in ſome few particulars, But we ſoon 
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BYE them in our way, for that if we did, they would be apt 5 
446 © to knock us down for being kings. tal 
4 __ _ © Own other interpreter uſed to talk very much of; the 
1732 c kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great a mon gre 
yy © ſter as the Whig, and would treat us as ill for being is iſ ho 
1 reigners. Theſe two creatures, it ſeems, are born wit the 
1 © a ſecret antipathy to one 'another, and engage wf 
19 © they meet as naturally as the elephant and the rhinoe N me 
| . | ros. But as we ſaw none of either-of theſe ſpecies, w the 
i are apt to think that our guides deceived us with miſe bre 
1.8 < preſentations and fiftions, and amuſed us with an ac hg 
EL ©. © count of ſuch monſters as are not really in their county, off 
* TREsk particulars we made a ſhift to pick out fron we 
15 the diſcourſe of our interpreters; which we put together _ 


* as well as we could, being able to underſtand: but he: 
© and there a word of what: they ſaid, and afterwank 


JJ ͤ ͤ OO Kio 


it making up the meaning of it among ourſelves. The nai. alk 
1 b © of the country are very cunning and ingenious in hands | 
55 craft works, but withal ſo very idle, that we often fay 
Fa young luſty raw-boned fellows carried up and down tie 
25 © ſtreets in little covered rooms by a couple of portes 
"I ; © who are hired for that ſervice. Their drefs is likewi 4 
4 | 


very barbarous, for they almoſt rangle themſelves abo 


_ © the neck, and bind their bodies with many ligatas i 
© that we are apt to think are the occaſion of ſeveral db 3 
tempers among them which eur country is entirely ft 6 
© from. Inſtead of thoſe beautiful feathers with which we 
* adorn our heads, they often buy up a monſtrous bulk N 5 
© hair, which vers their heads, and falls down in a lam 
fleece below the middle of their backs; with which tion 7. 
walk up and down the ſtreets, and are as proud of it oy 
ik it was of their on growth. 7 
We were invited tp one of their public diverſion , 
© where we hoped to have ſeen the great men of tant - 
country running down a ſtag or pitching a bar, tia 
- © we might have diſcovered who were the perſons of tit Mr 
<. greateſt abilities among them; but inſtead of that, the V 
© conveyed us into a huge room lighted up with abun 
dance of candles, where this lazy people fat {till abet 
© three hours to ſee ſeveral feats of ingenuity perſorme have, 
© by others, who it ſeems were paid for it. ” wh 
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« As for the women of the country, not being able to 
talk with them, we could only make our remarks upon 
them at a diſtance. They let the hair of their heads 
grow to a great length; but as the men make a great 
how with heads of hair that are none of their own, 
the women, who they ſay have very fine heads of hair, tie 
it up in a knot, and cover it from being ſeen. The wo- 
men look like angels, and would be more beautitul than 
the ſun, were it not for little black ſpots that are apt to 
break out in their faces, and ſometimes riſe in very odd 
figures. I have obſerved that thoſe little blemiſhes wear 
off very ſoon ; but when they diſappear in one part of 
the face, they are very apt to break out in another, in- 
ſomuch that I have ſeen a ſpot upon the forehead in the 
afternoon, which was upon the chin in the morning, 
Tax author then proceeds to ſhew the abſurdity of 
reeches and petticoats, with many other curious obſerva- 
ions, which I fhall reſerve for another occaſion. I cannot 
owever conclude this paper without taking notice, that a- 
idſt theſe wild remarks there now and then appears ſome- 
ing very reaſonable. I cannot likewiſe forbear obſer- 
ing, that we are all guilty in ſome meaſure of the ſame 
arrow way of thinking, which we meet with in this ab- 
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about or the Jadian journal; when we fancy tlie cuſtoms, 
aw Ireſſes and manners of other countries are ridiculous and ex- 
Is - Wo -og2nt, if they do not reſemble thoſe of our own. C 


ich we 
buſh & 
a larg 
ch the 
of it 


a 5 OE Saturday, April 28. 


Torquet ab obſcenis jam nunc ſ*rmonibus aurem ! 
| | Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 127. 


erſio! 


ee. from: the fafte obſcene reclaims our youth, Porz. 


r, tha | | 

of til 7 SrecraroR, | | 

t, the Y fortune, quality, and perſon are ſuch as render 
\ abun me as conſpicuous as any young woman in town. 


abo 
-Formet 


It is in my power to enjoy it in all its vanities, but I 
bare, from a very careful education, - contracted a great 
werſion to the forward air and faſhion which is practi- 
led in all public places and aſſemblies. I attribute this 
Vox. I. LY R V Every 
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very much to the ſtyle and manners of our plays. uni t! 
laſt night at the Funeral, where a confident lover in t Hut n 
play, ſpeaking of his miſtreſs, cries out V6 tin Mut t. 
Harriot ! to fold theſs arms about the waiſt of that beau. Moni 
ous, firuggling, and at laſt yielding fair! Such an image v ays 
as this ouglit, by no means, to be preſented to a cha to 
and regular audience. I expect your opinion of thy io to 
[-ntence, and recommend to your conſideration, a1 lay! 
SPECTATOR, the conduct of the ſtage at preſent vit Ir 
relation to chaſtity and modeſty. IR t a l. 
| BY | de ral 
Tm 9 = 1 ing i. 
pf Ker 
clap 
KEY : plays, 
Tux complaint of this young lady is fo juſt, that tle Vir ſe. 
offence is g1oſs enough to have diſpleaſed perſons who car Will by 
not pretend to that delicacy and modeſty of which hole 
is miſtreſs. © But there is a great deal to be ſaid in behi ben 
of an author: If the audience would but conſider the dove 
ficulty of keeping up a ſprightly dialogue for five act t- er the 
gether, they would allow a writer, when he wants vi dull 
and cannot pleaſe any otherwiſe, to help it out with ai" dive 
little ſmuttineſs. I will anſwer for the poets, that no a w. 
ever writ bawdry for any other reaſon but dearth of inre-{Miſ"ough 
tion. When the author cannot ſtrike out of himſelf a eing 
more of that which he has ſuperior to thoſe who make MiÞ*al; 
the bulk of his audience, his natural recourſe is to th t the! 
which be has in common with them; and a deſcrirta em, 
which pratifies a ſenſual appetite will pleaſe, when t con 
author has nothing about him to delight a refined img. alter t 
nation. It is to ſuch a poverty we muſt impute this x 1s 
all other ſentences in plays, which are of this kind, et {ki 
which are commonly termed luſcious expreſſions. ave do 
THis expedient, to ſupply the deficiencies of wit, i he lad 
been uſed, more or leſs, by moſt of the authors who He t 
ſucceeded on the ſtage; though Iknow but one who has pr andkey 
feſſedly writ a play upon the baſis of the deſire of multi ben 
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4 if I underſtand what the lady would be at, in the pla) cal ecthou, 
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ed She world if ie ccull. Other poets have, berè at ut, 1 
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Iva the diſguiſes and affectations which a lady may put on; 
n tle ut no author, except this, has made ſure work of it, and 
ut the imaginations of the audience upon this one purpoſe, 
zante. Won: the beginning to the end of the comedy. It has al- | 
mare Ways fared accordingly ; for whether it be, that all who 
cha o to this piece would if they could, or that the innocents 


f thi 
a8 4 


Wild 


lay has always been well received. 


Ir lifts an heavy einpty ſentence, when there is added to 


e railed even by that, a flat meaning is enlivened by ma- 
ingita double one. Writers who want genius, never fail 


clap. I, who know nothing of woinen but from ſceing 


d by the petticoats of their dancers ; the advantages of 


) Cale 
<> (or iole pretty perſons are a great help to a dull play. 
Leh AV ben a poet flags in writing luſciouſly, a pretty girl can 

ie & ore laſciviouſly, and have the ſame good conſequence: 
& to. or the author. Dull poets in this caſe uſe their audiences; 

; wit Rs dull paraſites do their patrons ; when they cannot long 
vith r divert them with their wit or humour, they bait their 


hough below their underſtanding. Apicius eannot reſiſt 


eus real; or Clodius, if you deſcribe a wanton beauty: though 
o that the ſame time, if you do not awake thoſe inclinations in 
irt ben, no men are better judges of what is juſt-and delicate 
en Rn converſations. But, as I have before obſerved, it is 


alter to talk to the man, than to the man of ſenſe. - 


eſt ſkilled in the luſcious way. The poeteſſes of the age 
are done wonders in this kind; and we are obliged to: 


t, ba 

„nene to the. very action, when the Emperor throws his 
spe anikerchief as a ſignal for his miſtreſs to follow him in- 
tip? the moſt retired part of the ſ:raglio. It muſt be con- 
ride Ed bis Turki/b Majeſty went off with a good air, but, 
ca etbought, we made but a fad figure who waited with- 
re ut. This ingenious gentlewoman, in this piece of baw- 
wwe, refined upon an author of the ſame ſex, who, in The 


oo to it, to gueſs only what She would if be could, the 
t 2 laſcivious geſture of body; and when it is too low to 
if keeping this ſecret in reſerve, to create a laugh, or raiſe - 


lays, can give great gueſſes at the whole ſtructure of the 
air ſex, by being innocently placed in tlie pit, and inſult- 


ars with ſomething which is agreeable to their temper. 


ting pleaſed, if you give him-an- account of a delicious. 


IT is remarkable, that the writers of leaſt learning are 
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he lady who-writ 1brahim,. for introducing a preparatory 
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Rover, makes a country - ſquire ſtrip to his Holland drawn, 
For Blunt is diſappointed, and the Emperor is underſtoo 
to go on to the utmoſt. The pleaſantry of ſtripping 4, 


moſt naked has been ſince practiſed (where indeed it ſhou 
have been begun), very ſucceſsfully at Bartholomew fair, 
IT is not here to be omitted, that in one of the abo 
mentioned female compoſitions, the Rover is very fy 
quently ſent on the ſame errand; as I take it, above onceer 


act. This is not wholly unnatural; for, they ſay, tt 


men- authors draw themſelves in their chief characters ay 
the women- writers may be allowed the ſame liberty. Thy 
as the male wit gives his hero a good fortune, the fema 
gives her heroine a good gallant, at-the end of the ply, 
But, indeed, there is hardly a play one can go to, butth 
hero or fine gentleman of it ſtruts off upon the ſame a 
count, and leaves us to confider what good office he hy 
put us to, or to employ ourſelves as we pleaſe. To h 


plain, a man who trequents plays, would have a very u. 


ſpectful notion of himſelf, were he to recollect how ofta 
he has been uſed as a pimp to raviſhing tyrants, or ſucce| 
ful rakes. When the actors make their exit on this pool 
occaſion, the ladies are ſure to have an examining glane 
from the pit, to ſee how they reliſh what paſſes ; anda ter 
lewd fools are very ready to employ their talents up 
on the compoſure or freedom of their looks. Such ind. 


_ dents as thele make fome ladies wholly ablent themlthn 


from the playhouſe; and others never mils the firſt dy 
of a play, leſt it ſhould prove too luſcious to admit the! 
going with any countenance to it on the ſecond. 

Ir men of wit, who think fit to write for the ſlage, in. 
ſtead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would turn the 


thoughts tipon railing it from good naturalimpultes as aq 


in the audience, but are choked up by vice and luxun 
they would not only pleaſe, but betiiend us at the ſane 
time. If a man had a mind to be new in his way of wi: 


ting, might not he who is now repreſented as a fine gent! 
man, though he betrays the honour and bed of his neig 


hour and friend, and lies with half the women in the plz! 
and is at laft rewarded with her of the beſt character i 
it; I ſay, upon giving the comedy another caſt, mig 
not ſuch a one divert the audience quite as well, if at th 


cataſtrophe he were found out for a traitor, and met v! 
* | | 25 | content 


alla 
decal! 
ther 
Prove 
us pl 
hile 
nnoct 
joy1 
vit, v 
nel: 
hey; 
ontre 


Noz 
ontempt accordingly ? There is ſeldom a perſon devoted 


'aWey, 

erltoo io above one darling vice at a time, ſo that there is room 
no e eagh to catch at mens hearts to their good and advan- 
(hou: 0c, if the poets will attempt it with the honeſty which 

\ fair, comes their characters © | 95 | 

abozs THERE is no man who loves his bottle or his miſtreſs, 
ry fe manner ſo very abandoned, as not to be capable of 


lihing an agreeable character, that is no way a ſlave to 


ere N 

, u itber of thoſe purſuits. A man that 4s temperate, gene- 
rs, s, valiant, chaſte, faithful, and honeſt, may, at tlie 
Thy ne time, have wit, humour, mirth, good breeding, and 
fend: allantry. While he exerts theſe latter qualities, twenty 

e play, xccaſions might be invented to ſhew he is maſter of the 
but thMWSthcr noble virtues. Such characters would finite and re- 
ne a. rore the heart of a man of ſenſe, when he is given up to 

he his pleaſures. He would fee he has been miſtaken all this 
To h hile, and be convinced that a found conſtitution and an 


nnocent mind are the true ingredients for becoming and 


ery r. 

v oft njoving life. All inen of true taſte would call a man of 

fucc-W'it, who ſhould turn his ambition this way, a friend and 

gol enefactor to his country; but I am at a loſs what- name 

glam hey would give him, who makes uſe of his capacity for 
a fey ; 


1 


ontrary purpoſes. | | | 
its ups _ „„ | 
1 Ind 
miele 


% % 2. Monday, April 30. 


r{t day 

it they Danes tb , pro talib; | 

my 1 Exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem. 

n the) VIRGC. An. 1. V. 78. 


; as ay 
luxury 
e {une 


Tocrown thy worth, ſhe ſhall be ever thine, 
And make thee fathzr of a beauteous line, 


— N ingenious correſpondent like a ſprightly wife will 
ans | always have the laſt word. I did not think my laft 
1 ter to the deformed fraternity would have occaſioned 
"IP"; answer, eſpecially ſince I had promiſed them ſo ſudden 


cter I 
might 
at the 

t Wil 

temp 


"Wit: but as they think they cannot ſhew too great 2 
ration for my perſon, they have already ſent me up an 
ner. As to the propoſal of a marriage between myſelf 
d the matchleſs Hecatiſſa, J have but one objection to it; 

| ; R 3 | which 
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8 THE SPECTATOR: No gy 
which is, that all the ſociety will expect to be acquaint 
with her; and who can be ſure of keeping a woman! 
heart long, where ſhe may have ſo much choice? | 
the more alarmed at this, becauſe the lady ſeems parti, 
larly ſmitten with men of their make. 

I BELIEVE I ſhall ſet my heart upon her; and thit 
never the worſe of iny miſtreſs for an epigram a finart fi; 
low writz as he thought, againſt her: it does. but the mon 
recommend her to me. At the ſame time I cannot u 
diſcover that his malice is ſtolen from Martial. 


Tata places, audita places, fi non videare 

Tota places; neutro- fi videare, places.. 
Whilſt in the dark on thy ſoft hand ] hung, 
Aud heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, 
I hat flames, whnt darts, what angniſh I endur' de 
But when the candle enter'd, I was cur d. 


angie FUELS IRE 


— — 
SS 


r 


ORletter to us We qhave received as a ſignal mit 
| of your favour and brotherly affèction. We ſul 
be beartily glad to ſee your ſhort: face in Oxford : a 
ſince-the wiſdem of-our legiſlator has been immortal 
in your fpeculations, and our perſonal deformities in ſon 
fort by you recorded to all poſterity, we hold oſha 
in gratitude. bound to receive, with the higheſt re> 
all ſuch perſons as for their extraordinary merit you ſh 
think fit, from time to time, to recommend unto t 
board. As for the Picfiſhh dainſel, we have an eaſy chi 
prepared at.the upper end. of the table; which we doi 
not but ſhe will. grace with a very hideous afpedt, at 
much better become the ſeat in the native and unaie 
Juncomelineſs of her perſon, than with. all the ſuperac 
« airs of the pencil, which (as you have very ingenou 
* obſerved) vaniſh with a breath, and the moſt innociſ 
adorer may. deface the flirine with a ſalutation; ard, 
the literal ſenſe of our poets, ſnatch and imprint | 
«.balmy kiſſes, and devour her melting lips: in, ſhort, f 
© only faces of the Picliſh kind that will-endure the We 
c ther, muſt be of Dr Carbuncle's dye; though his, in ti 
© has coſt him a world, the painting; but then he voy 
«.with Zeuxes, In aternitatem pingo; and oft jocck 


tells the fair ones, would they acquire colours that | 
£ « (fall 
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No oy 
uin and kiſſing, they muſt no longer paint, but drink for æ 
70man; complexion: a maxim that in this our age has-been pur- 


* I o MW Gacd with no ill ſucceſs; . and has been as admirable in 


partic 5 
an, and invented by the renowned Britiyh Hippocrates 


1 tine of the peſtle and mortar; making the party, after a due 
art fel com fe, roſy, hale, and airy ; and the beſt and moſt appro- 
be ma ved receipt now extant for the fever of the ſpirits. But to 
not return to our female candidate, who, I underſtand, is 


returned to herſelf, and will! no longer hang out falſe 


great an honour, ſhe will certainly, in a very ſhort time, 
both in proſe and verſe, be a lady of the moſt celebrated 
deformity now living; and meet with admirers here as 
frig:tful as berſelf. But being a long-headed gentlewo- 
man, I am apt to imagine ſhe has ſome further deſign than 
you have yet-penetrated; . and. perhaps has more mind to 
the SPECTATOR than any of his fraternity, as the perſon 
of all the, world ſhe could like for a paramour: and if 


2 


al mim 

Ve ſea fo, really 1 cannot but applaud her choice ; and ſhould 
-1 be glad, if it might lie in my power, to effect an. amis» 
rt {cable accommodation betwixt two faces off. ſuch dit 
in hn ferent extremes, as the only poflible expedient, to mend 
our oF the breed, and rectify the phyſiognomy of che. family on 
reſe both ſides. And again, as ſhe is a lady of a: very fluent 
ou f elocution, you need not fear that your firſt child will 
'nto be born dumb, which otherwiſe : you might have ſome 
afy chi eon to be apprehenſive of. To be plain with you, I 
re dau can ſee nothing ſhocking in it; for though ſhe has not a 
ect, a face like a 70%u-Apple, yet as a late. friend of mine, who 
naffecth at fixty- five ventured on a laſs of fifteen; very fre juent- 
erica in the remaining five years of his lite, gave me to un- 


derſtand, that, as old as he then ſecmed, when they were 
firit married he and his ſpouſe could make but fourſcore; 
o may Madam Hecatiſſa very juſtly alledge- hereafter, 


renioul 
innocel 

ard, 
print 


ort, t their wedding-day Mr SpECCTAToR and ſhe hid. but alf 
he ve an ell of face bet wist thein; and this my very wor- 
in tut thy predeceſſor, Mr Serjeant Cin, always maintained to 

e bon be no more than the true oval proportion between 
jochen and wife. Bot as this may be a new thing to you, 


it Woch 


3 . : b 
who have hitherto had no expectations from women, I 
« (tal | | 


its effets, as the famous coſmetic mentioned in the Poſt- 


colours 35 as ſhe. is the firſt of. lier ſex that has done us ſo 


that, as long-viſaged as ſhe may then be. thought, upon 


hall 


THE SPECT A T!O'R. 


© ſhall allow you what time you think fit to conſider ont; 
© not without ſome hope of ſeeing at laſt your thouphts 
© hereupon ſubjoined to mine, and which is an honow 


much defired by, S K, 
Tour offured friend, 
aud mift hide ſervant, 


Hugh Goblin, Pres 


Tnx following letter has not much in it, but as it j 
written in my own praiſe, I cannot from my heart ſuppre 
it. 


S 1 R, TE | | 
XO propoſed in your SPECTATOR of laſt Tueſdn 
I Mr Hobbes's hypotheſis, for folving that very od! 
phenomenon of laughter. You have made the hypothels 
valuable by eſpouſing it yourſelf; for had it continue 
Mr Hobbes's, no body would have minded it. Now het 
this perplexed caſe ariſes. A certain company laughed 
very heartily upon the reading of that very paper cf 
yours: and the truth on it is, he muſt be a man of mor 
£ than ordinary conſtancy that could ſtand it out againſt 
£ ſo much comedy, and not do as we did. Now there art 
© few men in the world ſo far loſt to all good ſenſe, asto 
© look upon you to be a man in a ſtate of folly infer 
6 to himſelf Pray then, how do you juſtify your hypotte- 
« ſis of laughter? | | ts 
- Thurſday, the 259 of Your moft humble, 
the month of Fools. ee e 9% 


a K «a & & «a @« OG 


, | 4 N 
* FN anſwer to your letter, T muſt deſire you to recol- 
* lect yourſelf; and you will find, that when you did 
ame the honour to be fo merry over my paper, you 
laughed at the idiot, the German courtier, the gaper, the 
© merry-andrcw, the haberdaſher, the biter, the butt, and 
not at „ 1 


R 


Your moſt humble ſervat, 
The SPECTATOR: 
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N* 53 Tueſday, May 1. 


oe Aliquando bonus dormitat Homer's. 
9 5 Hon. Ars poet. v. 359. 


" BY thomer ind hath been obſik d to mod. | 
Y correſpondents grow ſo numerous, that I cannot 


it is avoid frequently inſerting their applications to me. 


Mr SPECTATOR, = G 
g | AM glad I can inform you, that your endeavours to 
| 


adorn that ſex, which is the faireſt part of the viſible 


creation, are well received, and like to prove not unſuc- 


odd cebful. The triumph of Daphne over her ſiſter Laetitia 


thels has been the ſubject of converſation at ſeveral tea- tables 

muel “ where J have been preſent; and I have obſerved the fair 

here “ circle not a little pleaſed to find you conſidering them as 
gbel N reaſonable creatures, and endeavouring to baniſh that Ma- 

r a bametan cuſtom which had too much prevailed. even in 

more WW this iſland, of treating women as if they had no fouls. I 

aint “ muſt do them the juſtice to ſay, that there ſeems to be 

e art WW nothing wanting to the finihing of theſe lovely pieces of 

as to WW human nature, beſides the turning and applying their 

in ambition properly, and the keeping them up to a ſenſe of 
the- “ what is their true merit. Epictetus, that plain honeſt 
| ' philoſopher, as little as he had of gallantry, appears to 

45 have underſtood them, as well as the polite St Evremont, 

. and has hit this point very luckily. When young women, 

* bys he, arrive at @ certain age, they bear themſelves cal. 

' kd miltreſſes, aud are made to believs that their only 

col. / 77 /in/5 is to pleaſe the men; they immediately begin ta 
ad %%, and place all their hopes in the adorning of their 

vou | Perſons 5 it is therefore, continues he, worth the while to 
the | ®ldeavour by all means to make them ſenſible, that the 

a laucur paid to them is only upon account of © their £9115 

dading themſelues with virtue, madeſiy, and diſcretion. 

m— | No to purſue the matter yet further, and to render 
| r cares for the improvement of the tair-ones more 
| ctfectua! , I would propoſe a new method, like thoſe ap- 

X plications which are ſaid to convey their vi tue by ſym- 

bl, | | « pathy; 
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« patby; and that is, that in order to embelliſh the miſtreg 
you ſhould give a new education to the lover, and teal 14 
the men not to he any longer dazzled by falſe cham | 
© and unreal beauty. I cannot. but think that if our fn | 
knew always bow to place their eſteem juſtly, the othe ſplee 
would not be ſo often wanting to themſelves in deſerving by » 
it. For as the being enamoured with a woman of ſl gned 
and virtue is an improvement to a man's underſtanding of 1: 
and morals, and the paſſion is ennobled: by the obe ever 
which infpires it; ſo on the other ſide, the appearing an Mill obſer 
able to a man of: a wiſe and elegant mind, carries in it thing 
ſelf no ſinall degree of merit and accompliſnment. Icon. ſplee 
clude-therefore, that one way to make the women j«Mi-tave: 
more agreeable is, to make the men more virtuous; and 
Ia, SI R, your moſ! humbie: ſervant, R. vaft 
RES i: | April b. the 1 
'J Ours of: Saturday laſt I read, not without ſon arc t. 
reſentment; but. Iwill ſuppoſe when you ſay yuMYl lite. 
expect an inundation of ribands: and brocades, and to E they 
many new vanities which the women will fall into up out t 
a peace with France, that you intend only the unthivkWW mean 
ing part of our ſex; and what methods can reduce tha] If yo 
to reaſon, is hard to imagine. : 
© Bur, Sir, there are others yet that your inſtruftion 
might be of great uſe to, who, after their beſt endeavouy 
are ſometimes at a loſs to acquit themſelves. to a cen 
rious world. L am far from thinking you can altogethe 
diſapprove of converſation between ladies and gentlemen, 
regulated by the rules of honour and prudence ; and hart 
thought it an obſervation not ill made, that where thut 
was wholly denied, the. women loſt their wit, and ti 
men their good manners. It is ſure, from thoſe impl. 
per liberties you mentioned, that a fort of undiſtinguil 
ing people ſhall baniſh from their drawing-rooms ib 
belt bred men in. the world, and condemn thoſe that « 
not. Your ſtating this point might, I think, be of go. 
c uſe, as well as much oblige, | 
| SI R, Tour admirer, aud 
moſt humble ſervant, 
| ANNA BELLA] 
No anſwer to this, till Anna Bella ſends a deſcriptim! 
tho/e . ſhe calls the beſt bred men in the worid. 
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teach Mr SPECTATOR, | . 

Narms AM a gentleman who for many years laſt paſt have 
ur fe been well known: to be truly. ſplenetic, and that my 
other ſpleen ariſes from having contracted fo great a delicacy, 
ig by reading the beſt authors, and keeping the moſt re- 
bene aned company, that I cannot bear the leaſt impropriety 
nding 8 of language, or ruſticity of behaviour. Now, Sir, I have 
objet ever looked upon this as a wiſe diſtemper ; but by late 
am obſervations find that every heavy wretch, who has no- 
in i-W thing to ſay, excuſes his dulneſs by complaining of the 
Icor-W ſpleen. Nay, I ſaw, the other day, two fellows in a 
n je tavern-kitchen/ſet up for it, call for a pint and pipes, 


. and only by guzzling liquor to each other's health, and 
R. E wafting ſmoke· in each other's face, pretend to throw off 
25. the ſpleen. I appeal to you, whether theſe diſhonours 


dont are to be done to the diſtemper of the great and the po- 
y lite. I beſeech you, Sir, to inform theſe fellows that 
to be they have not the ſpleen, becauſe they cannot talk with - 
\ upon out the help of a glaſs at their mouths, or convey their 
think: meaning to each other without the interpoſition of clouds. 


en If you will not do this with all ſpeed, I aſſure you, for 

my part, I will wholly quit the diſeaſe, and for the fu- 
ion ture be merry with the vulgar. = . OO 
vou 9 Tam STR, 


cenb⸗ | 
pethet Your humble ſeroant. 
emen | 


1 har 
e that 


8, „ 
HIS is to let you underſtand, that J am a reform- 


nd the ed ſtarer, and conceived a deteſtation for that 
mpre practice from what you have writ upon the ſubject. But 
gui 2s you have been very ſevere upon the behaviour of us 
ns te men at divine ſervice, I hope you will not be fo appa- 


hat do 
| good 


rently partial to the women, as to let them go wholly un- 
obſerved. If they do every thing that is poſſible to at- 


ing at them? J happened laſt Sunday to be ſhut into a 


l pew, which was full of young ladies in the bloom of 
L borth and beauty. When the ſervice began, I had not 
tin N doom to kneel at the confeſſion, but as I ſtood Kept m 


1 eyes from wandering as well as J was able, till one of the 


c ; | * young 


tract our eyes, are-we more culpable than they for look-_ 
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© young ladies who is a peeper, reſolved to bring down 

© looks, and fix my devotion on herſelf. Youare to knoy 
© Sir, that a peeper works with her hands, eyes, and fu. 
© one of which is continually in motion, while ſhe think 


© ſhe is not actually the admiration of ſome ogler or rl hi 
© in the congregation. As I ſtood utterly at a loſs how not 
© behave myſelf, ſurrounded as I was, this peeper ſo pla mu 
* herſelf as to be kneeling juſt before me. She diſplaye i 
© the moſt beautiful boſom imaginable, which heaved au tert: 
© fell with ſome fervour, while a delicate well-ſhaxiM &..11 
© arm held a fan over her face. It was not in nature u ve « 
© command one's eyes from this object. I could not avi inter 
© takingnotice alſo of her fan, which had on it various f table 
© gures, very improper to behold on that occaſion. TH {© . 
© lay in the body of the piece a Venus, under a purple © 

© nopy furled with curious wreaths of drapery, half nakef 

© attended with a train of Czpids, who were buſied in fu: 
ning her as ſhe ſlept. Behind her was drawn a ff wen i 


© peeping over the ſilken fence, and threatening to break 
through it. I frequently offered to turn my fipht ane 
ther way, but was ſtill detained by the faſcination of th 
' © peeper's eyes, who had long prattyfed a {kill in them, to 
recall the parting glances of her beholders. You ſee m 
complaint, and hope you will take theſe miſchieyon 
people, the peepers, into your conſideration. I doubt 
not but you will think a peeper as much more permit 
ous than a ſtarer, as an ambuſcade is more to be feared 
than an open aſſault. | 


Tam, S I K, your moſt obedient ſeroan. 


A 


GG % rm. ® % -& A 


This peeper uſing both fan and exes to be conſidered a * an 
Pict, and proceed accordingly. | 


King LaTiNvus to the SpECTATOR, greeting. 


M KX X A 


: * ſome may think we deſcend from our In E. 
perial dignity, in holding correſpondence with 1 

rivate litterato; yet as we have great reſpect to all nation 
intentions for our ſervice, we do not eſteem it bene of a f 
us to return you our royal thanks for what you mublil rot tab 

© ed in our behalf, while under confinement in the inch vriters 
ed caſtle of the Savoy, and for your mention of , - ceptabl 


* 


vant, 


od as | 


ves an account of a new ſect of phil 
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ſdy for a prince in misfortune. This your timely zeal 
has inclined the hearts of divers to be aiding unto us, if 
we could propoſe the means. We have taken their good- 
will into conſideration, and have contrived a method 
which will be eaſy to thoſe who ſhall pive the aid, and 
not unacceptable to us who receive it. A conſort of 
muſic ſhall be prepared at Haberda/hers-hall for Wedne/- 
day the ſecond of May, and we will honour the faid en- 
tertainment with our own preſence, where each perſon 
ſhall be aſſeſſed butat two ſhillings and fix pence. What 
we expect from you is, that you publiſh theſe our royal 


tables within the cities of London and Weſtminſter ;- and 
lo we bid you heartily farewell. e 


Latinus 2 King of the Volſcians. | 


— 


= 


pen at our court in Vinegar-yard, tory the third from 
the earth, April 28. 1711. ; 

of 7 "EH Weaneſaay, May 2, . 

——Strenua 0s exercet inertia. ; 75 = EE. 

| Fon. Ep. It. I. 1. v. 28. 

Laborious idlenæſſ our pow'rs employs, | 
HE following letter being the firſt that I have re- 

ceived from the learned univerſity of Cambridge, I 

buld not but do myſelf the honour o Nen . I6- 

ofophers which has 
ole in that famous reſidence of learning; and is, perhaps, 
e only ſect this ape is likely to produce. : 


Mr SpecTaTOR, Cambridge, April 26. 
ELIEvING you to be. an univerſal encourager of 


mation from the learned world, I thought an account 
af a ſect of philoſophers very frequent among ug, but 
not taken notice of, as far as I can remember, by any 
Vriters either ancient or modern, would not be unac- 
ceptable to you. The philoſophers of this ſect are in 
YoL. . OD 3 © the 


* 


intentions, with injunction that they be read at all tea- 


liberal arts and ſciences, and glad of any infor- 


— 
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25 Ne: 

the language of our univerſity called Lowngers, Im de- 
* of opinion, that, as in many other things, ſo likewis iſ: ed 

© in this, the ancients have been defective, viz: in men. Wi: © 

© tloning no philoſophers of this ſort. Some indeed wil. A 

. © affirm that they are a kind of peripatetics, becauſe ve fac 
© ſee thein continually walking about. But I would hae hoi 
© theſe gentlemen conſider, that though the' ancient pen. hat 
patetics walked much, yet they wrote much alſo ; (uit. tic: 
* neſs, to the ſorrow of this ſect, Ariſtotle and other): Mie tio: 
© whereas it is notorious that moſt of our profeſſors ne . pro 
lay out a farthing either in pen, ink, or paper. Other % 

© are for deriving them from Diogenes, | becauſe ſeveral ꝗ i: ane 

q the leading men of the ſect have a great deal of thecyw. Wiſ« xr; 
© cal humour in them, and delight much in ſun-ſhine. But il 
then again, Diogenes was content to have his conſtant ſtra 
\-habitation-in a narrow tub, whilſt our philoſophers at ane 


ſo far from being of his opinion, that it is death to then 


i eyer 


to be confined within the limits of a good handſome con- 
venient chamber but for half an hour. Others there 
are, who from the clearneſs of their heads deduce the 
pedigree of Lowngers from that great man (I thinkit 
was either P/ato or Socrates) who after all his ſtudy 
and learning profeſſed, that all he then knew was, that 
he knew nothing. You eaſily ſee this is but a ſhalloy 
argument, and may be ſoon confuted. 

g © I Have with great pains-and induſtry made my obſer- 
® © rations, from time to time, upon theſe ſages; and ha- 


Our 
tion 
@ tabl 
(of n 
"rage 
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ö ving now all materials ready, am compiling a treatils I » 
© wherein I ſhall ſet forth the riſe and progreſs of this f- dis { 
© mous ſe, together with their maxims, auſterities, man · ¶ ¶ by the 

gd ner of living, cc. Having prevailed with a friend, wo gonde 
deſigus ſhortly to publiſh a new edition of Dzogenes Laer. ver loc 
< tins, to add this treatiſe of mine by way of ſupplement; by the 

f < Iſhall now, to let the world ſee what may be expect any ot 

f from me (firſt begging Mr SpEeraron's leave that tiefes 

world may ſee it) briefly touch upon ſome of my cha bead.-a. 

. obſervations, and. then ſubſcribe myſelf your humble gene 

| ſervant. In the firſt place, I ſhall give you two or. three tain im 
r of their maxims: The fundamental one, upon whiciWin rem 
their whole ſyſtem is built, is this, 24. That Time bei Tas 
© an implacable enemy to and deſtroyerof all things, ought de nur 


(to be paid in his own coin, and be deſtroyed and 2 be w a 
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I an Ws dered without mercy, by all the ways that can be invent- 
eie cd. Another favourite faying of theirs is, that buſineſs 
men. was deſigned only for knaves, and ſtudy for blockheads. 
wil A third ſeems to be a ludicrous one, but has a great ef- 
fe we {4 upon their lives; and is this, that the devil is at 
hae home. Now for their manner of living: and here I 
per. have a large field to expatiate in; but I ſhall reſerve par- 
(wit. tieulars for my intended difcourſe, and now only men- 
er): tion one or two of their principal exerciſes. The elder 
never . proficients employ themſelves in inſpecting mores homi- 
then BMW vum 11 /torum, in getting acquainted with all the figns 
al a and windows in the town. Some are arrived to fo great 
cy: knowledge, that they can tell every time any butcher 
But N kills a calf, every time an old woman's cat is in the 
ſtant WM ſtraw; and a thouſand other matters as important. One 
an ancient philoſopher contemplates two or three hours- 
then N every day over a ſun-dial; and is true to the dial, 
A the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


Our younger ſtudents are content to carry their ſpecula- 
„tions as yet no farther than bowling-greens, billiard- 
tables, and ſuch like places. This may ſerve for a ſketch 
' of my deſign ; in which I hope I ſhall have your encou- 
ragements, I am, | „ 
„ S8 A, yorers. - 

us be fo juſt as to obſerve I have formerly ſeen of 
this ſect at our other univerſity ; though not ' diſtinguiſhed” 
by the appellation which the learned hiſtorian, my corre- 
Abo gondent, reports they bear at Cambridge.” They were e- 
La ver looked upon as a people that impaired themſelves more 
by their ſtrict application to the rules of their order, than 
any other ſtudents whatever. Others ſeldom hurt them 
ſelves any further than to gain weak eyes and ſometimes 
bead-aches; but theſe philoſophers are ſeized all over with 
egeneral-inability, indolence, and wearineſs, and a cer- 
tan impatience of the place they are in, with an heavineſs 
in removing to another, -0£oW = £ 

Tag Lowngers are ſatisfied with being merely part of 
the number of mankind, without diſtinguiſhing themſelves - 
zom amongſt them. They may be ſaid rather to ſuffer 
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208 THE SPECTATOR. Nog 
their time to paſs, than to ſpend it, without repard to thy 
_ paſt, or proſpect of the future. All they know of like x 

only the preſent inſtant, and do not taſte even that. Whey 

one of this order happens to be a man of fortune, the ex. 
penſe of his time is transferred to his coach and horks, 
and his life is to be meaſured by their motion, not his owy 
enjoyments or ſufferings. The chief entertainment one 
of theſe philoſophers can poſſibly propoſe to himſelf, i; to 


get a reliſh of dreſs. This, methinks, might diverſify the 


perſon he is weary of (his own dear ſelf) to himſelf. 1 
have known theſe two amuſements make one of theſe pli. 
 loſophers make a tolerable figure in the world; with varie- 
ty of dreſſes in public aſſemblies in town, and quick mo. 
tion of his horſes out of it, now to Bath, now to J. 
bridge, then to New-market, and then to London, he hay 
in proceſs of time brought it to paſs, that his coach and 
his borſes have been mentioned in alt thoſe places. When 
the Loungers leave an academic life, and inſtead of thi 
more elegant way of appearing in the polite world, retire 
to the ſeats of their anceſtors, they uſually join a pack 
of dogs, and employ their days in defending their poultry 
from foxes. I do not know any other method that any 
of this order has ever taken to make a noiſe in the world; 
but J ſhall inquire into ſuch about this town as have ar- 
rived at the dignity, of being Lowagers by the foree of na- 
tural parts, without having ever ſeen an univerſity ; and 
ſend my correfpondent, for the embelliſhment of his book, 
the names and hiftory of thoſe who paſs their lives witl. 
out any incidents at all; and how they ſhift coffeehouls 
and chocolatehouſes from hour to hour, to get over the 
inſupportable labour of doing nothing. R 


N* 55. Thurſday, May 3. 


Ius et in jecore gro 
Naſcuntur domini— 


| Pers. Sat. 5. v. 129. 
Dur paſſions play the tyrants in our breaſts. 


A MOST of the trades, profeſſions, and ways of living 


among mankind, take their original either * 
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wy the love of pleaſure, or the fear.of want, The former, HY 
When when it becomes too violent, degenerates into luxury, and 7 
ie ex. be latter into avarice. As theſe two principles of action 1 
orks, N drav- different ways, Perſius has given us a very humorous 15 
« om MY 2ccount of 2 young ſellow, who was rouſed out of his 1 
t one bed, in order to be ſent upon a long voyage by Avarice, 1 
" is to and afterwards over-perſuaded and kept at home by Lzxy- „ 
f; the BN 7 I ſhall ſet down at length the pleadings of theſe two: 3 OR 
If 1M imaginary perſons, as they are in the original, with Mr KANE 
© plix Drid:s's tranſlation of them. | | 1 
varies 2 | Re . 14 
© mo- Mane, piger, ſtertis + ſurge, inquit Avaritia; eja _ ifs 
n.. Negas 2 Inſtat; ſurge, inquit. Non que. Surge. 198 
ie b Er gid agamt Rogitas? Saperdas advebe Ponto, 1 0 
\ and CH orcum, ſtuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Cina. 0 I 
When BY 7/e receus primus piper e ſitiente camelo. WHY: 
f th “erte aliquid, jura. Sed Jupiter audiet, Ehou s 5 10 
retire Baro, reguſtatum digito terebrare ſalinum = [40 
pack BY Crrentits perages, fi vivere cum Juve tendis, 1 i 
ultry Jam pueris pellem ſticcinctus et enophorum aptas ; : W 
t a Y ad nabe. Nil obſtat quin trabe vaſta en 
orld; Ægæum rapias, niſi ſolers laxuria ante Ih oe 
e ar⸗ Kductum moncat; quo deinde inſane, ruts * Quo 2 1 
f na- WY tibi vis? Calido fub pectore aſcula bilis 1 
and I Vmuit, quam nom extinxerit urna cicutæ? . # 108 
book, 7 mare tranſilias © Tibi torta cannabe f1lto 1 
with Crna ſit in tr auſitro? V. eientanimmque rubellum 17 
cubs 74a vapid Lofinrm pics ſeffilis appar? 1 
-r the Bi % petis 2 Ut nummi, quos hic guiucunce modeſſo it ar 
Nerat, pergant avidos ſudare dennces ? . 4 
Indulge gent s carpamus dulcia ; noſtrum eſt 4 

Quod vis; cis, et manes, et fabula fies. | 19 50 

Vive memor lerhis fugit hura. Hoc quod loquor, inde eſi, 14 

4 quid agis ? Duplice iu diver/irm [cinderis hams, 1 Wi. 

UNCCTRE, an hunc Sequeris ? — Sar. . 5. v. 131. 0 [ 4 

129. | „5 „ | 1% 
Whether alone, or in thy harlot's lap, Wh 

When thou wouldit take a lazy morning's nap; e 

| bp, up, ſays AV.ARICE ; thou ſnor'ſt again, 1) 10 
jying dtretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain.. 19 
from The rugged tyrant no dcnial takes; | Fl 
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the At his command th” unwilling ſluggard wakes. 5 
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And with poſi-haſte thy running markets make. 
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What muſt I do ? he cries, What ? ſays his lord: 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight aboard: 
With fiſh, from Fuxine ſeas, thy veſſel freight; 
Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Saban incenſe, take „ 
With thy own hands, from the tir da camel's back, 


Be ſure to turn the penny; lie and wear, 

Tis wholeſome ſin: but Jon, thou ſay'ſt, will hear. 
Swear; fool, or ſtarve ; for the dilemma's even; 

A tradeſman thou! and hope to go to heav'n ? 


Reſolv'd for fea, the ſlaves thy . baggage pack, ther i 
Each ſaddled with his burden om his back. them 
Nothing retards thy voyage, now; but he, all the 

That ſoft voluptuous prince call'd LUXURY ; natur. 


ter we 


And he may alk this civil queſtion; Friend, 
As 


What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? to what end? 


Art thou of Bithlem's noble college free? | two g 
Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou wouldſt:tempt the ſa; Hing m 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattreſs laid, with 


TH 
perpet 
Luxur 
hem 
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him. 
eng 
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niſter 
Never | 
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On a brown George, with loufy, ſwobbers fed; 
Dead wine that ſtinks of the.Borachzo, ſup 

From a foul jack, or greaſy mapple cup? 

Say, wouldſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore, 
From fix i'th' hundred to ſix hundred more? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give: 

For not to live at eaſe, is not to live : 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and. each. fly ing hour 
Does {ame looſe remnant of thy life. devour. 
Live, while thou liv'ſt ; for death will make us all. 
A name, a nothing, but an old wite's tale. | 
Speak; wilt thou Abarice or Pleaſure chuſe 

To. be thy lord! take one, and one rEfuſv, . 


Wen a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is fr 
cure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all the 
rleaturzs of luxury; and as theſe - pleaſures are very er- 
penſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them upd 
railing frefh ſupplies of: money, by all- the methods of r. 
paciouſneſs and*corruption,;:.{o that avarice and luxury ve- 
ry; often · become one complicated principle of action, in 
bels whoſe: hearts are wholly ſet upon, eaſe, maguiſicenct, 

; : i ; . 2 
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nd pleaſure. The moſt elegant and correct of all the La- 
ir hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, when the moſt 
ormidable ſtates of the world. were ſubdued by the Ro- 
ant, the republie ſunk into theſe two vices of a quite 
erent nature, luxury and avarice; and accordingly 
ribes Catiline as one who coveted the: wealth of other 
en, at the ſame time that hie ſquandered away his own: . 
ii; obſervation on the commonwealth, when it was in 
s height of power and-riches, holds good of all govern- 
ents that are ſettled in a ſtate. of eaſe and proſperity. At 
ich times men naturally endeavour to- outſhine one ano- 
ther in pomp and ſplendor, and having no fears to alarm 
them from abroad, indulge themſelves in the enjoyment of 
all the pleaſures they can get into their poſſeſſion ; which 
naturally produces avarice, and an.immaderate. purſuit afs 
ter wealth and riches. | 2 
As I was humouring myſelf in the ſpeculation of theſo 
two great principles of action, I eould not forbear throw- 
ing my thoughts into a little kind of allegory or fable, 
with which I ſhall here preſent my reader. OT: 
THERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a 
rerpetual war againſt eacl other: the name of the firſt was 
Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. The aim of each of 
hem was no leſs than univerſal monarchy over the hearts 
of mankind. Luxury had many generals under him, who 
Gd him great ſervice, as Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fa- 
im. Avarice was likewiſe very ſtrong in his officers; 
eng faithfully ſerved. by Hunger, Induſtry, Care, and 
ratchfulneſi;, he had likewiſe a -privy-counſellor who 
as always at his elbow, and whiſpering ſomething or o- 


Ar. 


ſea;. 


ber in his ear: the name of. this privy-counſellor was Po- 
erty, As Avarice. conducted himſelf by the: counſels of 
Prverty, his antagoniſt was entirely guided by the dictates 
and advice of Plenty, who was his firſt counſellor and mi- 
nſter of ſtate, that concerted all his meaſures for him, and 
never departed out of his ſight. While thele two great 
nirals were thus. cantending for empire, their conqueſts 
were very various. Luxury got poſſeilion of one heart, 
and Avarice of another. The father. of a family would 
ten range himſelf under the banners of Avarice, and.the 
Mn under thoſe of luxury. The wife and huſband would 
Wen declare themſelves on the two different parties; nay, 
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| ay, even the moſt inanimate things, as ſtocks and ſtones. 
n hey believe the ſame of all the works of art, as of knives, 


deed boats, looking-glaiſes : and that as any of theſe things pe- 


therein, their fouls go into another world, which is inhabit- 
thee WG. by the ghoſts of men and women. Forethis reaſon they 


5 war ways place by the corpſe of their dead friend a bow 
W. and arrows, that he may make uſe of the fouls of them 


t. n the other world, as he did of their wooden bodies in 


g s. How abſurd ſoever ſuch an opinion as this may ap- 
re e Near, our European philoſophers have maintained ſeveral 
wh otions al together as improbable. Some of Plato's fol- 
de re-MMowers in particular, when they talk of the world of ideas, 
very W&ntertain us with ſubſtances and beings no leſs extravagant 
of lord chimerical. Many Ariſtotelian have likewiſe ſpoken 
| pre: uninte!ligibly of their ſubſtantial forms. I ſhall only in- 
uponW:nce Albertus Magnus, who in his difſertation upon the 


much 
e Wis 
ceſl 
ning 
4 Way 

the) 


cad-ſtone, obſerving that fire will deſtroy its magnetic 
irtue, tells us that he took particular. notice of one as it 
y glowing amidſt an heap of burning coals, and that he 
xrceived a certain blue vapour to ariſe from it, which he 


el. Indian phraſe, the ſoul of the loadſtonee. 


hould THERE is a tradition among the Americans, that one 
bing their countrymen deſcended in a vifion. to the great 
— epolitory of fouls, or, as we call it here, to the other 
uturd 


old; and that upon his return he gave his friends a diſ- 


act account of every thing he ſaw among thoſe regions 
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nian kings, to inquire of them, if poſſible, what tradi- 
ion they have among them of this matter: which, as well 
5 he could learn by thoſe many queſtions which he aſked 
them at ſeveral times, was in fubſtance as follows. | 
Tax viſionary, whoſe name was Marraton, after ha- 
np travelled for a long ſpace under an hollow mountain, 
ved at length oft the confines of this world of fpirits, 
but could not enter it by reaſon of a thick foreſt made up 
it buſhes, brambles, and pointed thorns, fo perplexed and 


palſage through it. Whilſt he was looking about for 
ome track or path-way that might be worn in any part of 
t he faw an huge lion couched under the {ide of it, who 

| | | kept 


*; 


eliered might be the ſaubſlautial form, that is, in our 


o the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have formerly 
nentioned, prevailed upon one of the interpreters of the 


nter woven with one another, that it was impoſſible to find 
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watches for his prey. The Indian immediately ſtarty 
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the ſouls of about an hundred beagles that were hunting 
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kept his eye upon him in the ſame poſture. as when he 


| 56. 


ted c- 
nd fo 
lied ab 
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HE 


back, whilſt the lion roſe with a ſpring, and leaped ti 
wards him. Being wholly deſtitute of all other weapon; 
he ſtooped down to take up an huge ſtone in his hand, 
bnt to his infinite ſurpriſe graſped nothing, and found the 


ſuppoſed ſtone. to be only the apparition of one. If },Micrtain: 
was diſappointed on this fide, he was as much pleaſed on t;Mircado' 
other, when he found the lion, which had ſeized on H were 
left ſhoulder, had:no power to hurt hin, and was only H be fe 
ghoſt of that ravenous creature which it appeared to be oon w. 
He no ſooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but pplied 
marched up to the wood, and after having ſurveyed it Mic fa 
ſome time endeavoured to preſs into one part of it tin gure 0 
was a little thinner than the reſt ; when again, to his gre thers 
ſurpriſe, he found the buſhes made no reſiſtance, but ti tudes 
he _ through briers and brambles with the ſame eat vith tl 
as through the open air; and, in ſhort, that the wich bich 
wood was nothing elſe but a wood of ſhades. He imme e ar 
diately concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns au ligkt. 
brakes was deſigned as a kind of fence or quick: ſet beg ers 
to the ghoſts it incloſed; and that probably their ſoft fi riety 
ſtances might be torn by theſe ſubtle points and prickls WP" 2! 
which were too weak te make any impreſſions in fleh ani creo 
blood. With this thought he reſolved to travel throat 
this infricate wood; when by degrees he felt a gale offi £904 
perfumes breathing upon him, that grew ſtronger ane tc 
ſweeter in proportion as he advanced. He had not proceediſP-*P*s « 
ed much further when he obſerved the thorns and bria ISR 
to end, and give place to a thouſand beautiful green tien fe 
covered with bloſfoms of the fineſt ſcents and colours, tui c 
formed a wilderneſs of ſweets, and were a kind of lingere fo 
to thoſe ragged ſcenes which he had before paſſed throg , t. 
As he was coming out of this delightful part of the wood, ed ma 
and entering upon the plains it incloſed, he ſaw ſever Ike N 

- horſemen ruſhing 9 him, and a little while after beste by 
the cry ofa pack of dogs. He had not liſtened long betor bed! 
he ſaw the apparition of a milk-white ſteed, with a young" him, 
man on the back of it, advancing upon full {tretch afte | * 
Ir 400 


.down theghoſt of an hare, which ran away before them wi the 
an unſpeakable ſwiftneſs. As the man on the milk- ui a un 
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1d came by him, he looked upon him very attentively, 
ad found him to be the young prince Nzicharagua, who 
dea about half a year before, and, by reaſon of his great 
irtues, was at that time lamented over all the weſtern 
2rd arts of America. 5 A 
d th Hz had no ſooner got ont of the wood, but he was en- 
If } icrtained with ſuch a landſcape of flowery plains, green 
n 1 :cadows, running ſtreams, © ſunny hills, and ſhady vales, 
were not to be repreſented by his own expreſſions, nor, 
she ſaid, by the conceptions of others. This happy re- 
o oon was peopled with innumerable ſwarms of ſpirits, who 
ut he oplied themſelves to exerciſes and diverſions according as 
Keir fancies led them. Some of them were toſſing the 
-ure of a coit ; others were pitching the fhadow of a bar; 
thers were breaking the apparition of a horſe; and mul- 
"th MW 'tudcs employing themſelves upon ingenious handicrafts. 
e e ith the ſouls of departed utenſils, for that is the name 
hoe bich in the Jidian language they give their tools when 
mme bey are burnt or broken. As he travelled through this 
ae lightful ſcene, he was very often tempted to pluck the 
bel overs that roſe every where about him in the greateſt 
t lub iety and profuſion, having never ſeen-ſeveral of them in 
ckls,WP 040 country: but he quickly found that though they 
1 an ere objects of his ſight, they were not liable to his touch. 
rouge at length came to the fide of a great river, and being 
le good fiſherman himſelf, ſtood upon the banks of it ſome. 
and ine to look upon an angler that had taken a great many 
cel opes of fiſhes, which lay flouncing up and down by him. 

ij 1$HouLD have told my reader, that this Indian had 
tre en formerly married to one of the greateſt beauties of 
„tha country, by whom he had ſeveral children. This couple 
ere ſo famous for their love and conſtancy to one ano- 
, that the Indians to this day, when they give a mar- 
vood, ed man joy of his wife, wiſh that they may live together 
everd e Marraton and Taratilda. Marraton had not ſtood 
aa by the fiſherman when he ſaw the ſhadow of his be- 
befand Taratilda, who had for ſome time fixed her eye up- 
rouge him, before lie diſcovered ber. Her arms were ſtretch. 
aft out towards him, floods of tears ran down her eyes; 
ming er looks, her hands, her voice called him over to her; and 
win the fame time ſeemed to tell him that the river 
as unpaſſable Who can deſcribe tlie paſſion made up of 
| | Jo) 
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gay beyond imagination, and was every day addiig 


told him that ſhe was preparing this bower for his recep 


and exceeded the meaſure of my paper, I ſhall not ge deglect 
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Joy, ſorrow, love, deſire, aſtoniſhment, that roſe in ty 
Indian upon the ſight of his dear Yaratil/a 2 He coll 
exprels it by nothing but his tears, which ran like a rig 


down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had ng Le 
ſtood in this poſture long, before he plunged into e 9: 
ſtream that lay before him; and finding it to be nothing 

but the phantom of a river, walked on the bottom d Ihe 
it till he aroſe on the other fide. At his approach Tars 2 


tilda flew into his arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed himkf 
dilincumbered of that body which kept her from his en 
braces. After many queſtions and endearments on both 
ſides, ſhe conducted him to a bower which ſhe had dre e was 
with ner own hands, with all the ornaments that coull 
be met with in thoſe blooming regions. She had madet 


ſomething new to it. As Marraton ſtood aſtoniſhed at the 
unſpeakable beauty of her habitation, and raviſhed with 
the fragrancy that came from every part of it, Yaratilie 


tion, as well knowing that his piety to his god, and pon © 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring bin ban a 
to that happy place, whenever his life ſhould be at an end ec in « 
She then brought two of her children to him, who dei pon a 
ſome years before, and reſided with her in the ſame de ih o 
lightful bower ; adviſing him to breed up thoſe othen 
which were ſtill with him in ſuch a manner, that they 
might hereafter all of them meet together in this hape tl 
place. TOS rey | . ous 7. 

Trax tradition tells us further, that he had afterward 


a fight of thoſe diſmal habitations which are the portionunity | 
of ill men after death; and mentions ſeveral molten unn! 


of gold, in which were plunged the ſouls of barbaroujſW'e co. 
Eurcpeans, who put to the ſword ſo many thouſand: ofif®thing 
poor Indians for the ſake of that precious metal: but ha 
ving already touched upon the chief points of this tradition 


any further account of it. 
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outs 57. Saturday, May 5. 

river Fond | 

nM dem pra ſtare poteſt mulier galeata pudotem, | 

th Que fugit a ſexit f—— Jov. Sat. 6. 251. 
m of at ſenſe of ſhame in woman's breaſt can lie, " 
n 1: d to arms, and her ewn [ex to fly © DRYDEN. 
mel | | | | 


Hen the wife of Hector, in Homer's Jliad, dif. 


em 
both courſes with her huſband about the battle in which 
resale was going to engage, the hero, deſiring her to leave 
cola bat matter to his care, bids her go to her maids and mind 
de er ſpinning : by which the poet intimates, that men and 
ding Women ouglit to buſy themſelves in their proper ſpheres, 
it tend on ſuch matters only as are ſuitable to their reſpective 
with. ee 3 | 
ile Arat this time acquainted with a young gentleman 
ecep- ho has paſſed a great part of his life in the nurſery, and, 
1d pon occaſion, can make a caudle or a ſack- poſſet better 
g hin ban any man in Fngland. He is likewiſea wonderful eri- 
ende in cambric and muſlins, and will talk an hour together 
diet von a ſweet- meat. He entertains his mother every night 
e de- "ith obſervations that he makes both in town and court: 
then, what lady ſhews the niceſt fancy in her dreſs; what man 
ther! quality wears the faireſt wig; who has the fineſt linen; 


ro the prettieſt ſuff-box, with many other the like cu- 


Ml þ 
ous remarks that may be made in good company. 


wache Os the other hand, I have very frequently the oppor- 
tion unity of ſeeing a rural Andromache, who came up to 
n eon laſt winter, and is one of the greateſt fox-hunters in 
around country. She talks of hounds and horſes, and makes 
10; of thing of leaping over a ſix-bar gate. If a man tells 


at ha 
Jition 
t gin r 


der a waggiſh ſtory, ſhe gives him a puſh with her hand in 
elt, and calls him an impudent dog; and if her ſervant 
tepleftshis buſineſs, threatens to kick him out of the houſe. 
have heard her, in her wrath, call a ſubſtantial tradeſman 
i louſy cur ; and remember one day, when ſhe could not 

k of the name of a perſon, ſhe deſcribed him, in a large 
ompany of men and ladies, by the fellow with the broad 
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Ir thoſe ſpeeches and actions, which in their own w. 
ture are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they proce 


tranſplanted into another, appear black and monſtrous, 4 
for the men, I ſhallnot in this paper any further Concernmy- 
ſelf about them ; but as would fain contribute to make we. 
man- hHind, which is the moſt beautiful part of the creatiay, 


WoL 
artil: 


entirely- amiable, and wear out all thoſe little ſpots an iy 
blemiſhes that are apt to riſe among the charms which nz Foi 
ture has poured out upon them, I ſhall dedicate this pa ic 
to their ſervice. The {pot which I would here endeavor to, 
to clear them of, is that party-rage which of late years viiMenpe: 
very much crept into their converſation. This is, in is|MWcfrve 
nature, a male vice, and made up of inany angry and cn Mnnatu 
el paſſions that are altogther repugnant to the ſoftneſs, tre MiWouſa! 
modeſty, and thoſe other endearing qualities, which are ni: no 
tural to the fair ſex. Women were formed to temper mar M Ver a 
kind, and ſooth them into tenderneſs and compaſſion; not toi; a p 
let an edge upon their minds, and blow up in them thokMM igt 
paſſions which are too apt to riſe of their own accord. W. IAE 
I have ſeen a pretty mouthuttering calumnies and invectie Ml :ccor 
what would IT not have given to have ſtopt it? how hae : la. 
J been troubled to ſee ſome of the fineſt features in tie it upc 
world grow pale, and tremble with party-rage ? CanilaMery c 
is one of the greateſt beauties in the Briti/h nation, and] his | 
yet values herſelf more upon being the vr of only v 
party, than upon being the toſt of both. The dear crea-Wer han 
ture, about a week ago, encountered the fierce and bea was | 
. tiful Feuiheſilea acroſs a tea-table; but in the height aWMW:ndke: 
her anger, as her hand chanced to ſhake with the earnet ng t 
neſs of the diſpute, ſhe ſcalded her fingers, and ſpilt a diy trie 
of tea upon her petticoat. Had not this accident broke s in 
the debate, no body knows where it would have ended. Wir huſb 
THERE is one conſideration which I would earneſily e Nief 5 
commend to all my female readers, and which, I hope erco: 
will hareſſome weight with them. In ſhort, it is this, th . 4, 
there is nothing ſo bad for the face as party-zeal. It gre ed it 
an ill-natured caſt to the eye, and a diſagreeable ſour d her 
to the look; beſides, that it makes the lines too ſtrongfcliatel 
and fluſhes them worſe than brandy. I have ſeen a vols ſhe, 
man's face break out in heats, as ſhe has been talking 2 4 


gainſt a great lord, whom ſhe had never ſeen in Ber lie 
iS : ; : | and 
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1d indeed never knew a party-woman that kept her beau- 


z,, 


mn 

cer for a twelvemonth. I would therefore adviſe all my 
e nale readers, as they value their complexions, to let a- 
s. Mone all diſputes of this nature; though, at the ſame time, 
m. would give free liberty to all ſuperannuated motherly 
 wo- artiſans to be as violent as they pleaſe, ſince there will 


tion, 
; an( 
1 ts 
Pape 
1vour 


e no danger either of their ſpoiling their faces, or of 
cir gaining converts. | | | 


eſbicable figure, that is violent in a party; but a woman 
too ſincere to mitigate the fury of. ter principles with 


ars vM-mper and diſcretion, and to act with that caution and 
in it: WMeſervednefs which are requiſite in our ſex. When this 
| cru- natural zeal gets into them, it throws them into ten 


5 the 
re na · 
man- 
10t to 
thoſe 
When 
Cres, 
7 have 
in the 
anilla 
1, and 
F one 


houſand heats and extravagancies; their generous ſguls 
t no bounds to their love, or to their hatred; and whe- 
er a Whig or a Tory, a lapdog or a gallant, an opera 


reigns, ingroſſes the whole woman. 


accompanied my friend WILI. Honeycoms in @ viſit 
da lady of his acquaintance: we were no ſooner ſat down, 
ut upon caſting my eyes about the room, I found in alinoſt 
ery corner of it a print that repreſented the doctor in 
Il his magnitudes and dimenſions. A little after, as the 
dy was diſcourſing my friend, and held her ſnuff-box in 


cer hand, who ſhould I ſee in the lid of it but the doctor: 
beugt was not long after this, when ſhe. had occaſion for her 
ght W@ndkerchicf, which upon the firſt opening diſcovered a- 
amel hong the plaits of it the figure of the doctor. Upon this 


a du friend WII I. who loves raillery, told her, that if he 


oke 0888's in Mr True- loves place, (for that was the. name of 
nded. r huſband), he ſhould be made as uneaſy by a handker- 
(tly reer as ever Othello was. I am afraid, (id the, Mr Ho- 
hope 1comp, you are a Tory; tell me truly, are you a friend 
85 tral “e door or not? WILL. inſtead of making her a reply, 
It g1P"cd in her face, (for indeed the was very pretty), and 
ournc ber that one of her patches was dropping off. She im- 
ſtrongeeately adjuſted it, and looking a little ſeriouſly, Well, 


14a WO 
king a 
er lite 

ane 


mt azainſt the doctor in your hearts; I ſuſpected as 


Fox my own part, I think a man makes an odious and 


r a puppet-ſhow, be the object of it, the paſſion, while 


[REMEMBER when Dr Titus Oates was in all his glory, 


js ſhe, JI be hanged if you and your ſiient friend there © 
'T'2 __ mudhy 
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much by his ſaying nothing. Upon this ſhe took her fan, amo 
to her hand, and upon the opening of it again diſplau ! ba 
to us the figure of the doctor, who was placed with prea(iſrclat 
gravity among the ſticks of it. In a word, I found tha time 
the doctor had taken poſſeſſion of her thoughts, her d tend 
courſe, and moſt of her furniture; but finding myſelf pri eller 
ed too cloſe by her queſtion, I winked upon my friend u mou. 
take his leave, which he did accordingly. 


3 


ha. 
No 58. Monday, May 7. 
vr piffura poeſi erit— Hor. Ars poet. v. 1 
Poems lk pictures are. | 


OFRING is ſo much admired, and fo little under 
ſtood, as wit. No author that I know of has writta e. 
profeſſedly upon it; and as for thoſe who make any me "I 
tion of it, thy only treat on the ſubje& as it has accid i. 
tally fallen in their way, and that too in little ſhort n th 
flections, or in general declamatory flouriſhes, without en 0 
tering into the bottom of the niatter. I hope therefon 
I ſhall perform an acceptable work to my countrymen, 1 
I treat at large upon this ſubject; which I ſhall endeavau 
to do in a manner ſuitable to it, that J may not incurti on 5 
cenſure which a famous critic beſtows upon one who b : * 
written a treatiſe upon e ſublime in a low groveling [yk 75 
I intend to lay aſide a whole week for this undertaking © 
that the ſcheme of my thoughts may not be broken at 461 
interrupted; and I dare promiſe myſelf, if my readers ug, 0. 
give me a week's attention, that this great city will wy 
very much changed for the better by next Saturday nigh... 
T ſhall endeavour to make what TI ſay intelligible to or 
nary capacities; but if my readers meet with any pap 
that in ſome parts of it may be a little out of their read Th 
I would not have them diſcouraged, for they may alu att 5 
themſelves the next ſhall be much. clearer. | pages 
As the great and only end of theſe my ſpeculations BW. * ; 
to baniſh vice and ipnorance out of the territories of br! _ 


Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much as poſlible w_— . hn, 


which 
genius 


The 


vings, 
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fan in, among us 4 taſte of polite writing. It 18 with this view that 
playe bare endeavoured to ſet my readers right in ſeveral points 
| preat relating to operas and tragedies ; and thall from time to 
d tha time impart my notions of comedy, as I think they may 
er dt tend to its refinement and perfection. I find by my book- - 
' preo{11cr that theſe papers of criticiſm, with that upon hu- 


mour, have, met with a more kind reception- than indeed 1 
could have hoped for from ſuch ſubjects; for which reaſon - 
] ſhall enter upon my preſent.. undertaking with greater 
chearfulnels. - = "pp | | ; 
Ix this, and one or two following papers, I ſhall trace 
out the hiſtory of falle wit, and diſtinguifh the ſeveral .- 
kinds of it as they have-prevailed in different ages of the 
world. This I think the more neceſſary at prefent, becauſe 
[ obſerved there were attempts on foot laſt winter torevive 
ſome of thoſe antiquated modes of wit that have been long 
exploded out of the: commonwealth of letters. There 
were ſeveral ſatires and panegyrics handed about in acro- 
lic, by which means ſome of. the moſt - arrant undiſputed 
blockheads: about the town began to entertain ambitious 
thoughts, and to ſet up for polite authors. T ſhall there- 
fore deſcribe at length thofe many arts of falſe wit, in 
which a writer does not ſhew himtclt a mau of a beautiful 
genius, but of great induſtry. . | | 
The firſt ſpecies of falſe wit which F have met with is 
very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced ſeveral 
pkces which have lived very near as long as the 7:ad it- 
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wy elt: I mean thofe ſhort poems printed among the minor 
ni ] Greek poets, which reſemble the figure of an egg, a pair of 


vings, an axe, a ſhepherd's pipe, and an altar. 

As for the firſt, it is a little oval poem, and may not im- 
properly be called a ſcholar's egg. I would endeavour to 
hatch it, or, in more intelligible language, to trauſlate it 
mto Eugliſh, did not I find the interpretation of it very dit- 
cult; for the author ſeems to have been more intent up- 
on the figure of Eis poem, than upon the ſenſe of it. | 

The pair of wings conſiſt of twelve verſes, or rather 
kathers, every verſe decreaſing gradually in its meaſure 
cording to its ſituation in the wing. The ſubject of it, as. 
in the reſt of the poems which follow, bears ſome remote 
nity with rhe figure; for it deſciibesa god ef love, who 
_ always painted with wings. 1 
| EE THE 
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Tae axe, methinks, would have been a good figure fy 
a lampoon, had the edge of it conſiſted of the moſt fat - 
rical parts of the work; but as it is in. the original, I take $911 
it to have beeen nothing elſe but the poſy of an axe which The 
was conſecrated to Minerva, and was thought to hate Ann 

been the ſame that Fpeus made uſe of in the building of 
the Trojan horſe; which is a hint I ſhall leave to the con. Ty 
lideration of the critics. I am apt to think that tl n the 
| poly was written originally upon the axe, like thoſe which Wir /-: 
our modern cutlers inſcribe upon their knives ; and that Wranſla 
therefore the poſy ſtill remains in its ancient ſhape, though ind o 
the axe itſelf is loft. „ ic pc 
ITE ſhepherd's pipe may be faid to be full of muſic, for ire © 
it is compoſed of nine different kinds of verſes, which h/. 
their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine ſtops of the old mu- ihe hes 
{ical inſtrument, that is likewiſe the ſubject of the poen. ivhilke: 
_ THe altar is inſcribed with the epitaph of 776: the Mio far i 
ſon of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me believe, Miicnce « 
that theſe falſe pieces of wit are much more ancient tha Wiſrelicd 
the authors to whom they are generally aſcribed; at lea lat tl 
I will never be perſuaded, that fo fine a writer as Theo. s tra 
zug could have been the author of any ſuch fimple works Pers ig 
IT was impoſſible for a man to ſucceed in theſe perform f wiss 
| ances who was not a kind of painter, or at leaſt a dies t: 
ſigner: be was firſt of all to draw the outline of the fi- ntain 
jest which he intended to write upon, and afterwards co. r ing 
forin the deſeription to the figure of his ſubject. The po- the t 
etry was to contract or dilate itſelf according to the moi ech d 
in“ wliüch it was caſt. In a word, the verfes were to beſo it for 
cramped or extended to the dimenſions of the frame that Bur 
was prepared for them; and to undergo the fate of tho umbly 
perſons whom the tyrant Procruſies uſed to lodge in bs i poet: 
iron bed; if they were too ſhort, he ſtretched them on e anc 
rack, and if they were too long, chopped off a part ted t: 
their legs, till they fitted the couch which he had pre intat 
pared for them. 5 DT = | a verſe 
Mx DAYDEN hints at this obſolete kind of wit ie, ba 


: — 5 s ER 0 : * . g 171 . 3 
one of the following verſes in his Mac Flecuo; which apc ile 


Fng!iſh reader cannot underſtand, who does not kno nerriag 
that there are thoſe little poems above mentioned in et 
- ſhaze of wings and altars. 5 e benlar, 


geniou 


— Ct; 
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ſati —— Chuſe for thy command 


take dome peaceful province in acroſtic land; 

dich 7 here mayſti thou wings. diſplay and altars raiſe, 

have And torture one poor word a thouſand WAYS. . 
g of | 


ind of work among the moderns which more reſembles 
e performances I have mentioned, than that famouus pic- 


, for ure of King Charles I. which has" the whole book of 
ahn written in the lines of the face and the hair of 
mu. be head. When I was laſt at Oxford, I peruſed one of the 
oe, rbikers; and was reading the other, but could not go 
; the Wo far in it as I would have done, by reaſon. of the impa- 
liete, Miene of my friends and fellow-travellers; who all of them 
than reed to ſee ſuch a piece of curioſity. I have ſince heard, 


hat there is now an eminent writing - maſter in town, who 
us tranſcribed all the Old Teſiament in a full-bottomed 
enwig; and if the faſhion ſhould introduce the thick kind 


20iT» 
orks, 


form f wigs which were in vogue ſome few years ago, he pro- 
a de- ies to add two or three ſupernumerary locks that ſhall 
f- ontain all the Apocrypha. He deſigned this wig originally 
co erKing William, having diſpoſed of the two books of Kings 
e po- the two forks of the foretop ; but that glorious mo- 
nod erch dying before the wig was finiſhed, there is a ſpace left 
to bein it for the face of any one who has a mind to purchaſeit. 
tha Bor to return to our ancient poems in picture: I would 
tho WW umviy propoſe, for the benefit of our modern ſmatterers 
in b poetry, that they would imitate their brethren among 


be ancients in thole ingenious devices. I have communi- 
ted this thought to a young poetical lover of my ac- 
Iaintance, who intends to preſent his miſtreſs with a copy 
verſes made in the ſhape of her fan; and, if he tells me 


wit Me, bas already finiſhed the three firſt ſticks of it. He has 
chile promiſed me to get the meaſure. of his miſtreſs's 
kno 11age-tinger, with a deſign to make a poly in the fa- 


on of a ring, which ſhall exactly fit it. It is ſo very eaſy 
oeularge upon a good hint, that I do not queſtion but my 
enlous readers Will apply what I have ſaid to many o- 

5 785 ther 


con. Tais faſhion of falſe wit was revived by ſeveral poets 
the is the laſt age, and in particular may be met with among 
lr /:rbert's poems; and, if I am not miſtaken, in the 
ranſlation of Du Bartas. ] do not remember any. other 
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5 deſpiſe. For this reaſon we often find them endeavolritz 


ther particulars; and that we ſnall ſee the town filled in a. 
little time with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, ſnuff. bo 
es, and the like female ornaments. I ſhall therefore conclu 
with a word of advice to thoſe admirable Ezglifh authon 
who call themſelves Pindaric writers, that they would a5. 
ply themſelves to this kind of wit without loſs of time, uf 
being provided better than any other poets with vers 
all ſizes and dimenſions. or oa | 
* partie 
the w 
faw 1 
hall 
here r 
pbiodo 
ted by 
What 
words 
ard fr 
ſtion | 
moſt y 
[x1 
of con 
a Reb; 
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an ele; 
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not las 
the col 
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Operoſe nibil agunt. Ba Sxxxcl 
Buſy about nothing. - 


2 is nothing more certain than that every ma 
1 would be a wit if he could, and notwithſtanding 
pedants of pretended depth and ſolidity are apt to dec 
the writings of a polite author, as Flaſß and Froth, the 
all of them ſhew upon occaſion that they woull ſpare ne 
pains to arrive at the character of thoſe whom they ſeem tt 


at works of fancy, which coſt them infinite pangs in thi 
production. The truth of it is, a man had better be > gal 
ley-ſlave than a wit, were one to gain that title by thol 
elaborate trifles which have been the inventions of ſuch al 
thors as were often maſters of great learning, but no g 
nius. | 

In my laſt paper I mentioned ſome of thoſe falſewits 
mong the ancients, and in this ſhall give the reader twoo 
three other ſpecies of them, that flouriſhed in the ſame ci! 
ty ages of the world. The firſt -I ſhall produce are t 
libogrammatiſis or letter- droppers of antiquity, that woul 


take an exception, without any reaſon, againſt fome part _ t 
eviar letter in the alphabet, fo as not to admit it once int one p 
a whole poem. One Tryphicdorus was a great maker | ap ( 
this kind of wrNing. He compoſed an ©d;ſſey, or epic poet = f 


en the adventures of Ulyſſes, conſiſting of four and twel 
books, having entirely baniſhed the letter A from hp 2 
book, which was called Alpha (as Lucus a non luce hi, 


becauſe there was not an Alpla in it. His ſecond boo 
5 wa 


fveral 
thoſe u 
ets, v 


— 
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VR. 
is inſcribed Beta, for the ſame reaſon. In ſhort, the poet 
bo cluded the whole four and twenty letters in their turns, 


nd ſhewed them, one after another, that he could do lis 


uthon e oſineſs without them, 5 : = 

dir muſt have been very pleaſant to. have ſeen this poet 
me, voiding the reprobate letter, as much as another would a 
rics alle quantity, and making his eſcape from it through the 


vreral Greek dialects, when he was preſſed with it in any 
particular ſyllable. For the moſt apt and elegant word in 
the whole language was rejected, like a diamond with a 
baw in it, if it appeared blemiſfied with a wrong letter. I 
hall only obſerve upon this head, that if the work I have 

here mentioned had been now extant, the Odyſſey of Try- 

fixdorus, in all probability would have been oftener quo- 
ted by our learned pedants, than the Odiſſey of Homer. 

What a perpetual fund would it have been of obſolete 
words and phraſes, unuſual barbariſms and ruſticities, ab- 
rd ſpellings and complicated dialects? IT make no que- 
tion but it would have been looked upon as one of teh. 
noſt valuable treafuries- of the Gree# tongue. 
are M [FIND likewiſe among the ancients that ingenious kind 
em of conceit, which the moderns diſtinguiſh by the name of 

a Rebus, that does not link a letter, but a whole word, by 
ſubſtituting a picture in its place. When Cæſar was one 
of the maſters of the Ronan mint, he placed the figure of 


a gal 

N an elephant upon the reverſe of the public money; the 
ch WM vord Cæſar ſignifying an elephant in the Punic language. 
"ne This was artificially contrived. by Cæſar, becauſe it was 


not lawful for a private man to ſtamp his own figure upon 
the coin of the commonwealth: Cicero, who was fo call- 
ed from the founder of his family, that was marked on the 
noſe with a little wen like a vetch, (which is Cicer in La- 
tin), inſtead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the words 
Marcus Tullius with the figure of a vetch at the end of 
them to be infcribed on a public monument. This was 


arti 
- 1: Lone probably to ſhew that he was neither aſhamed of his 
ter name or family, notwithſtanding the envy of his competi- 
poe tors had often reproached him with both. In the ſame. 


manner we read of a famous building that was marked in 
freral parts of it with the figures of a frog and a lizard ;. 
tboſe words in Greet having been the names of the archi- 
es, who by the laws of their country were never , 

. a teck. 
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ted to inſcribe their own names upon their works. For th 
ſame reaſon it is thought, that the forelock of the horn 
the antique equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, rey, 
fents at a diſtance the ſhape of an ow), to intimate the coy; 
try of the ftatuary, who in altprobability was an th. 
an. This kind of wit was very much in vogue among on 
own countrymen about an age or two ago, who did ny 
practiſe it for any oblique reaſon, as the ancients abo 
mentioned, but purely for the ſake of being witty. Amon 
innumerable inſtances that may be given of this nature, | 
ſhall produce the device of one Mr Newberry, as I fird it 
mentioned by our learned Cambden in his remains. NM 
Newberry, to repreſent his name by a picture, hung up at 
his door the ſign of a yew-tree, that had ſeveral bertia 
upon it, and in the midſt of them a great golden M hung 
upon a bough of the tree, which by the help of a - littl 
falſe ſpelling made up the word N-ew-berry. | 
I sHALL conclude this topic with a Kebus, which ha 
been lately hewn out in free-ſtone, and erected over two 
of the portals of Blenhezm houſe, being the figure of: 
monſtrous lion tearing to pieces a little cock. For the bet. 
ter underſtanding of which device, I muft acquaint my Ha- 
{i/þ reader that a cock has the misfortune to be called in 
Latin by the ſame word that ſignifies a Frenchman, asa 
lion is an emblem of the Eugliſh nation. Such a device in 
fo noble a pile of building looks like a pun in an heroic 
poem; and I am very forry the truly ingenious archited 
would ſuffer the ſtatuary to blemifn his excellent plan with 
ſo poor a conceit : but I hope what I have ſaid will gan 
quarter for the cock, and deliver bim out of the lions 
_ | | | | 
b Irixp likewiſe in ancient times the conceit of malhg 
an echo talk ſenſibly, and give rational anſwers. If this 
could be excuſable in any writer, it would be in Cid, 
where he introduces the Echo as a nymph, before the was 
worn away into nothing but a voice. The learned Fra: 
mus, though a man of wit and genius, has compoſed a dr | 
alogue upon this ſilly kind of device, and made uſe of an 
Echo who ſeems to have been a very extraordmary linguilt, 


tor ſhe anſwers the perſon ſhe talks with in Latin, Cree. 


% , . — 
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and Hebrew, according as ſhe found the ſyllables which 
the was to repeat in apy of thoſe learned languages. = 
5 | cory 
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ras, in ridicule of this falſe Kind of wit, has deſcribed 
Bruin bewailing the loſs of his bear to a ſoltary Echo, who 
; of great uſe to the poet in ſeveral diſtichs, as 
eat after him, but helps out his verſe, and 
rnithes hun with rhymes. ' 55 


He rag d, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for /o/5 of Hylas : 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 

The accents of his ſad regret ; 

He beat his breaſt, and tore his hair, 
For loſs of his dear crony bar, 

That Echo from the hollow ground 

His doleful wailings did reſound 

More wiſlfully, by many times, 

Than in ſmall poets ſplay-foot rhymes, © 
That make her, in their rueful ſtories, 
To anſwer to int' rogatories, 

And moſt unconſcionably depoſe = 
Things of which ſhe nothing knows + 

Aud when ſhe has ſaid all ſhe can ſay, 
'Tis wreſted to the lover's fancy, 
Quoth he, Q whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled tn my Echo, Ruin e 
Thought th hadft ſcorn'd to budge a ſtep 


For fear (quath Echo) Mary guep. 


Am not I here to take thy part? | 
Then what has quell*d thy ſtubborn heart b 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head | 


So often in thy quarrel bled? 


Nor did J ever winch or grudge it, 3 
For thy dear ſake 2 (quoth ſhe) Mum budget. 
Tihn#ft thou "twill not be laid i th diſh, 
Thou turnd'ſt thy back 2 Quoth Echo, Piſh. 
To run from thoſe th' hadſt overcome © 

Thus cowardly © Quoth Echo, Mum. 

But what. a vengeance makes thee fly 

From me t30 as thine enemy? 

Gr if thou hadſt not thought of me, 

Nor what I have endur'd for thee, 

Tet ſhame and honour might prevail 

To-keep thee thus from turning tail. 
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ſhe does 
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For who would grudge to ſpend his blood in nd 
His honour's cauſe ? Quoth ſhe, A pudding. (Mite 
5 Re heſe 
No bo. Medneſday, May 9. vie, 
: ” = rudi, 
Hoc eft guod palles? Cur quis non pramdeat, hoc 6 la. 
g 7 5 PER. Sat. 3. 5v. 7 
J. ws this you gain thoſe meagre looks, Ie cor 
And ſacrifice your dinner to your books ? not ſh 
_—_— 57 | ny hol 
C' EveERAL kinds of falſe wit that vaniſhed in the refndiſo"t 0! 
O ages of the world, diſcovered themſelves again inert 
the times of Mor:4i/þ ignorance. | an pc 
As the monks were the mafters of all that little lea ben 
which was then extant, and had their whole lives entire is mil 
diſengaged from bufinefs, it is no wonder that {ſeveral nen of 
them, who wanted genius for higher performances, en %. 
ployed many hours in the compoſition of ſuch tricks cer 
writing as required much time and little capacity. I har erted 
ſeen half the Eueid turned into Latin rhymes by one Malfa 
the beaux eſprits of that dark age; who ſays, in his H Upon t 
face to it, that the Æneid wanted nothing but the fiveet ed in h 
of rhyme to make it the moſt perfect work in its kind. eld hit 
have likewiſe ſeen an hymn in hexameters, to the wii ume 
Mary, which filled a whole book, though it conſiſted bu 
of the eight following words; 


Tot, tibi, ſunt, virgo, dotes, quot, ſidera, clo. 

\ 5 : 985 | p The loy 
hou haſt as many virtues, O virgin, as there are u uch t! 
in heaven. | es led ha, 
| e Mication 
The poet rung the changes upon theſe eight ſeveral wor Tur 
and by that means made his verſes almoſt as numerous Vith the 
the virtues and the ſtars which they celebrated. It ile inve 
wonder that men who had fo much time upon their handed. 
did not only reſtore all the antiquated pieces of falſe ve. ..., 
but enrichied the world with inventions of their own. It verſes, 4 
to this age that we owe the production of anagrams, whi | 
is nothing elſe but a tranſmutation of one word into 1m... 
ther, or the turning of the ſame ſet of letters into ee i three 
won vor., 


2 
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vords; which may change night into day, or black into 
white, if chance, who is the goddeſs that preſides over 
heſe ſorts of compoſition, ſhall fo direct. I remember a 
witty author, in allufion to this kind of writing, calls his 
rival, who (it feems) was diſtorted, and had his limbs ſet 
in ;1aces that did not properly belong to them, The ana- 
wen of a mir. ng. 1 
" When the anagrammatilt takes a name to work upon, 
de conſiders it at firſt as a mine not broken up, which will 
not ſhew the treaſure it contains till he ſhall have ſpent ma- 
yy hours in the ſearch of it: for it is his buſineſs to find 
but one word that conceals itfelf in another, and to exa- 
mine the letters in all the variety of ſtations in which they 
an poſſibly be ranged. I have heard of a gentleman who, 
hen this kind of wit was in fathion, endeavoured to gain 
tis miſtreſs's heart by it. She was one of the fineſt wo- 
men of her age, and known by the name of the Lady Mary 
Bonn. The lover not being able to make any thing of Mary, 
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1 1 certain liberties infulged to this kind of writing, con- 
ba erted it into Mo//; and after having ſhut himfelf up for 


alfa year, with indefãtigable induſtry produced an anagram. 
Upon the preſenting it to his miſtreſs, who was a little vex- 
& in her heart to ſee herſelf degraded into Ho Boon, ſhe 


4. old him to his infinite ſurpriſe, that he had miſtaken her 
vir ame, fortthat it was not Boon, but Bohur, 
ed by 


— Ib; onmnis 


Effuſus labor — 


e lover was thunderſtruck with his misfortune; inſo- 
much that in a little time after he loſt his ſenſes, which in- 
ed had been very much impaired by that continual ap- 
cation he had given to his anagram. NT 

Taz acroſtic was probably inventedabout the ſame time 
th the anagram, tho? it is impoſſible to decide whether 


word 
*OUS 4 


t „ e inventor of the one or the other were the greater block- 
_ ed, The ſ:mple acroſtic is nothing but the naine or title 
4 ta perſon or thing made out of the initial letters of ſeveral 


les, and by that means written, after the manner of the 
ine/e, in a perpendicular line. But beſides theſe, there are 
om pound acroſtics, when the principal letters ſtand two 
r three deep. I have fecn ſome of them where the verſes 
Vor. I. | U „ 
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have not only been edged by a name at each extremity, 
but have had the fame name running down like a ſean 
through the middle of the poem. 8 

THERE is another near relation of the anagrams and 


acroſtics, which -is commonly called a chronogram, This 


kind of wit appears very often on many modern medal; 
eſpecially thoſe of Germany, when they repreſent in tle 
inſcription. the year in which they were coined. Thus ue 
ſee on a medal of Guſtavus Adolphus the following Words, 
CHRISTVS DVX ERGO TRIVNMPpnVs. If you take the 


pains to pick the figures out of the ſeveral words, and 


range them in their proper order, you will find they amount 


to MDCXVVVII, or 1627, the year in which the medal * 
was ſtamped: for as ſome of the letters diſtinguiſh them. wy 
ſelves from the reſt and overtop their fellows, they are to k 11 
be conſidered in a double capacity, both as letters and a nil 
figures. Yourlaborious Cerman wits will turn over a whole, , 
dictionary for one of tlieſeingenious devices. A man would 1 
think they were ſearching after an apt claſſical term, but 1 f 
inſtead of that they are looking out a word that has an I, Wi got p 
an M, or a D in it. When therefore we meet with any oi... , 
theſe inſcriptions, we are not ſo much to look in them fi If, 
the thought, as for the year of the Lord. 12 
ThE Buuts Rimez were the favourites of the Fred Amary 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a time when Mz; 005 
it abounded in wit and learning. They were a lift «MM... 
words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by another z. 2 
hand, and given to.a poet, who was to make a poem to maſon 


the rhymes in the ſame order that they were placed upon 
the liſt: the more uncommon the rhymes were, the more 
extraordinary was the genius of the poet that could ac- 
commodate his verſes to them. I do not know any great. 
er inſtance of the decay of wit and learning among tie 


51 a 
a, B. 
ſeverity 


than the endeavouring to reſtore this fooliſh kind of wit 
If the reader will be at the trouble to ſee examples of it, 
let him look into the new Mercure Gallant; where the 
author every month gives a liſt of rhymes to be filled up 
by the ingenious, in order to be communicated to the pu 
blic in the Mercure for the ſuccceding month. That for 
the month of November laſt, which now lies before me, 
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e the | Folette 
and - | 1 
ount Mone would be amazed to ſee fo learned a man as Menage 
_ talking ſo feriouſly on this kind of trifle in the following A 
ems ll | | | 1 
re to a; NSILE UR de la Chambre has told me, that hz * 
nd ver brew v:hat he was going to write when he took his 
hole BW... to bis hand; but that one ſentence always produced 
oder. For my own part, I never knew what I ſhould 
bat ite next when J was making verſes. In the firſt place, 
5 got all my rhymes together, and was afterwards perhaps 
1) 088 or four months in filling them up. I on? day ſhewed 
n für aur ſeur Gombaud a compoſition of this nature, in which, 
ion others, I had made uſe of the four following rhymes, 
renel Amaryllis, Phillis, Marne, Arne, deſiring him to give me 
gd i opinion of it, He told me immediately, that my verſes 
it of MN... good for nothing. And upon my aſking his reaſon, 
other |: ſaid, becauſe the rhymes are too common; and for that 
m to een eaſy to be put into verſe. Marry, ſays I, if it be 
p08, 1 am bery well rewarded for all the pains I have been 
more. But by. Monſieur Gombaud*s leave, notwith/landing the 
d ace ſenerity of the criticiſm, the verſes were good. Vid. M- 
ret 11G1anx. Thus far the learned Meuage, whom I have 
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g te tranſlated word for word. \ 
pire, The firſt occaſion of theſe Bout Rimez made them in 
„ene manner excuſable, as they were taſks which che 
of iii 5-414 ladies uſed to impoſe on their lovers. But when a 
e tho ee author, like him above mentioned, taſked himſelf, 
du could there be any thing more ridiculous? Or wovld not 
oss be apt to believe that the author played booty, and? 
t tu dd not make his lift of rhy mes till he had finithed his 
ne boem? e 8 
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I SHALL only add, that this piece of falſe wit has been {MW [itz 
finely ridiculed by Monſieur Saraſin, in a poem, intitleg mind 
La defaite des Buuts-Rimez, The rout of the Bouts-Ring, I ofte 

Il mvsr ſubjoin to this laſt kind of wit the doublerhyng, Al 
which are uſed in doggerel poetry, and generally applau}.Wof rhe 
ed by ignorant readers. If the thought of the couplet i be cal 
ſuch compoſitions is good, the rhyme adds little to it; and" pr 
if bad, it will not be in the power of the rhyme to n. bbors 


; commend it. I am afraid that great numbers of thoſe who works 
admire the incomparable Zudibras, do it more on accou tte ru 
of theſe doggerel rhymes, than of the parts that really & wit 
ſerve admiration. I am lure I have heard the bet th 

| - » | | reign ( 

Pulpit, drum eccleſiaſtic, bimſel 

Was beat with fift inſtead of a ſtick, | or pri 

: | . | nalizec 

There was an ancient ſag? philoſopher - | was t. 

Who had read Alexander Roſs over, 5 beech 

| . EE che 

| -more frequently quoted, than the fineſt pieces of wit inthe | 1 
whole poem. 2 SER 5 mo 

| t aut 

EEE: | | | ule of | 

Ne 61, Thurſday, May 10. aged) 

| | | | punned 


thing 1 
bling f 
Int 


Non eguidem ſludeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea firma. _ 
| IE | PERS: Sat. 5. v. IC 


„ 

| | have g 

*Tis not indeed my talent to engage al the 

In lofty trifies, or to ſwell my page ay er 
With uind and noiſe, © Duuvpgr «ny na 
TE : : ald rec 

THz is no kind of falſe wit which has been ſo recon ler a 

| mended by the practice of all ages, as that wii 
conſiſts in a jingle of words, and js comprehended under whom! 
the general name of Punning. It is indeed impoſſible t ng 
Fill a weed, which the foil has a natural diſpoſition to pro- end h 
duce. The ſeeds of punning are in the minds of all men; 4 52 
ENS 


and tho” they may be ſubdued by reaſon, reflection, and good 
ſenſe, they will be very apt to ſhoot up in the greatelt ge- 
nius, that is not. broken and cultivated by the * ar 

| | | tatuo! 


Imitation is natural to us, and when it does not raiſe the 


ir often breaks out in puns and quibbles.- — 
ARISTOTLE, in the eleventh chapter of his book 
of rhetoric, 4 two or three kinds of pung, which 


thors in the Greek tongue. Gicers hasſprinkled ſeveral of his 
works with puns, and in his book where he lays down 


But the age in which the pun chiefly flouriſhed, was the 


reign of King Jumes the Firſt, That learned monarch was. 


bimſelf a tolerable punſter, and made very few bihops 


or privy-eounſellors that had not fame time or other ſig- = 
nalized themſelves: by a clinch, or a conundrum. It 
was therefore-in this age that the pun appeared wit! 
pomp and dignity.- It had before been admitted into merry 


ſreeches and Iudicrous compoſitions, but was now deliver- 
u with great gravity from the pulpit, or pronouncec in 
the moſt ſolemn. manner at the council-table. The great- 
dt authors, in their moſt ſerious works, made frequent 
ue of puns. The ſermons of Biſhop Audreꝛs, and. the 
tragedies of Shakeſpear, are full of them. The ſinner was 
punned 1 into repentance by the former, as in the latter no- 


bling for a dozen lines together. 


d names, that are reckoned among the figures of ſpeech, . 
ad recommended as ornaments in --difcourte... I remems: 
ber a country - ſehoolmaſter of my acquaintance told me 
ce, that he had been in company with a gentleman. 
bom he looked upon to be the greateſt paragrammatiſl 
mong the moderns. Upon inquiry, I found my learned 
end had dined that day with Mr. Sivan, tke famous pun- 


tle Haq aliomaſy ay. -that he ſometiines gavs. into tie 1 
| 7 "_ 
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mind to poetry, painting, muſic, or other more noble arts, : 


he calls paragrams, among the beanties of good, writing, 
and produces inſtances of them out of ſome of the greateſt au- 


the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of ſayings as pieces 
of wit, which alſo upon examination prove arrant puns. - 


thing is more uſual than to fee a hero weeping and quib- 


Iuvsr add to theſe. great authorities; which ſeem to- 
have given a kind of ſanction to this piece of falſe wit, char 
al the writers of rhetoric have treated of punning with - 
ery great reſpect, and divided the4everal kinds of it into 


er; and deſiring him to gie me ſome account of Mr 
en 's converſation he told me that he generally talked in- 
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but that in his humble opinion he ſhined moſt in the 41: f 20: 
tanac la ſis. = , J rrate 
I 1vsT not here omit, that a famous univerſity of th c 


foroft 
ipplau 
0 
ther 
ne W 
actual! 
an te 
et it! 
pf the 
one Or 


land was formerly very much infeſted with puns; but whe. 
ther or no this might not arifefrom the fens and marſh 
in which is was ſituated; - and which are now drained, [ 
muſt leave to the determination of more ſkilful naturaliſts, 
_ AtrTER:this ſhort hiſtory of punning, one would wok 
der how it ſhould be ſo entirely baniſhed out of the learned 
World, as it is at preſent, eſpecially ſince it had foundy' 
place in the writings of the moſt ancient polite author, 
To account for this, we muſt conſider, that the firſt race of 
authors who were the great heroes in writing, were deli. 
tute of all rules and arts of criticiſm; and for that realon, | 
though they. excel later writers in greatneſs of genius ii") {Þ 
they fall ſhort of them in accuracy and correctneſs. The 
moderns cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid their e not 
iümperfections. When the world was furniſhed with the 

authors of the firſt eminence, there grew up another {et of 
writers, who gained themſelves a reputation by the r# 
marks which they made on the works of thoſe who pre- 
ceded them, It was one of the employments of thelt 
ſecondary authors, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of uit 
by terms of art, and to conſider thein as more or lels per. 
tet, according as they were founded in truth. It is no 
wonder therefore, that even ſuch authors as J/ecrat?s, Pla. 
to, and Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little blemiſhes as are not 
to be met with in authors of a much inferior charadter, 
who have written ſince thoſe ſeveral blemiſhes were diſco- 
vered. I do not find that there was a proper ſeparati 
made between puns and true wit by any of the ancient 
authors, except Quintilian and Longinus. But when i 
diſtinction was onceſettled, it was very natural for all me 
of ſenſe to agree in it. As for the revival of this falſe wi 
it happened about the time of the revival of letters; bit 
as foon as it was once detefted, it immediately vaniſhed 
and diſappeared. At the ſame time there is no queſtion 
but as it has ſunk in one age, and roſe in another, i 
will again, recover itſelf in ſome diſtant period of time 
as pedantry and ignorance ſhall prevail upon wit and ſeuk 
And, to ſpeak the truth, I do very much apprehend, . 
fome of the laſt winter's productions, which had their { 
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f admirers, that our poſterity will in a few years dege- 
erate into a race of punſters: at leaſt, a man may be very 


th cable for any apprehenſions of this kind, that has ſeen 
vie. 4 7/ics handed about the town with greit ſecrecy and 
rhe zpplauſe ; to which I muſt alſo add a little epigram called 
1, 1: Witches Prayer, that fell into verſe when it was read 
lite itner backward or forward, excepting only that it curſed 


ne way and bleſſed the other. When one ſees there are 


vo. e 

me tally ſuch pains-takers among our Britiſh wits, who 
nds tell what it may end in? If we muſt laſh one another, 
hor, Pet it be with the manly ſtrokes of wit and ſatire; for I am 
de Ar the old philoſopher's opinion, that if I muſt ſuffer from 
gelt. Won: or the other, I would rather it ſhould be from the paw 
alen, r 2 lion, than the hoof of an ais. I do not ſpeak this out of 
mah any ſpirit of party. There is a moſt crying dulneſs on both 
Te des. 1 have ſeen Tory acreſtics and Whig anagram, and 
ther do not quarrel with either of them, becauſe they are hig. 
thek or Tories, but becaule they are anagram, and acrofics.. 
et of Bur to return to punning: Having purſued the hiſtory 
of a pun, from its original to its downfall, I ſhall here 
pre eine it to be a conceit ariſing from the uſe of two words 
theſe at agree in the ſound, but differ in the ſenſe. The only 


fund ay therefore to try a piece of wit, is to tranſlate it into a 


per eferent language: if it bears the teſt, you may pronounce 


is pit true; but if it vaniſnes in the experiment, you may conclude 
pl. i to have been a pun. In ſhort, one may ſay of a pun, 
e notes the countryman deſcribed his nightingale, that it is vox, 


te contrary, one may repreſent true wit by the deſcription 
which Ariſtinetus makes uf a fine woman; when ſhe is dreſſed, 


cient is beautiful; when ſhe is νπ¹ůãreſſed, ſhe is beautiful: or, 
(ds Mercerus has tranſlated it moreemphatically, Induitur, 
| eol/0129/2 off ; exritirr, ipſa forma eſt. Ts C. 
e wit | 35 

baff No 62. Friday, May 11. 

niſhech bp. RD 3 

ſion Scribend; rette ſupere eſt et principium et fons. Honk. 
er, | | 1 


| Sond judgment is the ground of writing well. 


time, : 
ſul | | - ROSCOMMON. 
d, d R LOCK has an admirable refletion upon the dif- 


ir kt 


ference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
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vours to ſhew the reaſon why they are not always the t. 


variety of its colours by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be 
called wit, . unleſs, beſides this obvious reſemblance, tber 


is capable of giving the reader ſome ſurpriſe. Thus when 


ſtances of the ſame nature. For this reaſon, the {imilitude 
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eat C 
ind ſar 
alled 1 


lents of the fame berſon. His words are as follow: an 
hence, perhaps; may be given ſome reafon of that con. 


© mon. obſervation, that men who have a great deal a xplan: 
„wit and prompt memories, have not always the cler netaph 
judgment; or deepeſt reaſon. For wit lying molt in the ables, 
c aſſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe together with ue, 
E- quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſaq; ther p 
©: blance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pit frſt 
6 tures and agreeable viſions in the fancy; judgment, u (amin 


the contrary, lies quite on the other fide, in ſeparating 


As f. 


carefully one from another, ideas wherein can be foudWſkovorui 
© the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſſed by ſini-Miſ1:ncc 
© litude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. Thiserams, 
© 18 4 way Of. proceeding quite contrary to metaphor 210. ſylle 
c alluſion ;- wherein, for the maſt part, lies that entertan e wor 
ment and pleaſantry of wit which ſtrikes fo lively on te Whole 
fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable to all people. x25, 0 
TH1s is, I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical 2c. to a 
count that I have ever met with of wit, which generally pon a 
though not always; conſiſts in ſuch a reſemblance aui ene, x 
congruity of ideas as this author mentions. I ſhall onlyadf as t 
to it by way of explanation, that every reſemblance of ie w. 
deas js not that which we call wit, unleſs it be ſuch anon egoi. 
as gives delight and ſurpriſe to the reader: thele tuo gonfiſts 
properties ſeem eſſential to wit, more particularly the laſ e reſe 
of them. In order therefore that the reſemblance in th ball ca 


bounds 
mote, 
Dryden 
above 1 
alians 


ideas be wit, it is neceſſary that the ideas. ſhould not. li 
too near one another in the nature of things; for where 
the likeneſs is-obvious,. it gives no ſurpriſe-. To compar 
one man's finging to that of another, or to repreſent tit 
whiteneſs of any object by that of milk and ſnow, or the 


be ſome further congruity diſcovered in the two ideas thi 


a poet tells us, the boſom of his miſtreſs is as white as ſnow 
there is no wit in the compariſon ; but when he adds, wit 
a ſigh, that it js as cold too, it then grows into wit: Every 
reader's memory may ſupply him with innumcrable in 


in-heroic pocts, who endeavour rather to fill the mind with 


- 
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eat conceptions, than to-divert it with ſuch as are new. 


ind ſurprifing, have ſeldom any thing in-them that can be 


alled wit. Mr Locke's account of wit, with this ſhort- H 


xplanation, comprehends moſt of the ſpecies of wit, as 


netaphors, ſimilitudes, allegories, ænigmas, mottoes, pa- 


ables, fables, dreams, viſions, dramatic writings, bur- 
que, and all the methods of alluſion: as there are many 


ther pieces of wit (how remote ſoever they may appear 


it firſt ſight from the foregoing deſeription) which upon 
Namination will be found to agree with it. 


As true wit generally conſiſts in this reſemblance and 


eruity of ideas, falfe wi chiefly conſiſts in the reſem- 
blance and congruity ſometimes of ſingle letters, as in ana- 
rams, chronograms, lipograms, and acroſtics : ſometimes 
f ſyllables, as in echoes and doggerel rhymes :. ſometimes 


f words, as in puns and quibbles; and ſometimes of 


rhole ſentences or poems, caſt into the figures of gg., 
x25, or a/tars: nay, ſome carry the notion of wit ſo far 
; to aſcribe it even to external mimicry ;.-and to look. 
pon a man as an ingenious perſon, that can reſemble the: 
one, poſture, or face of ahother. 3 
As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance of ideas, and 


ale wit in the reſemblance of words, according to the 


vregoing inſtanoes; there is another kind of wit which. 
onfiſts partly in the reſemblance of ideas, and partly in 
te reſemblance of words, which, for diſtinction fake, 1 
hall call mixed wit. This kind of wit is that which a- 
ounds in Cow/ey, more than in any author that ever 
mote, Mr Waller has likewiſe a great deal of it. Mr 
Dryden is very ſparing of it. Milton had a genius much. 


dore it. Spencer is in the ſame claſs with Milton. The 


lalians, even in their epic poetry, are full of it. Mon- 


ur Bofleau, who formed himſelf upon the ancient poets. 
as every where rejected it with ſcorn. If we look after 


ned. wit among the Greet writers, we fhall find it no 
Flere but in the epigrammatiſts.. There are indeed ſome 


Krokes of it in the little poem aſcribed to Muſæus, which. 


dy that, as well as many other marks, betrays itſelf to be 


modern compoſition, If we look into the Latin writers, 


ie find none of this mixed wit in Virgil, L ucretius, or Ca- 
Wins > very little in Horace, but a great deal of. it in O- 
u, and ſcarce any thing elſe in Martial. | 
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ters of this claſs. The paſſion of love in its nature hy 


happy love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy loi 
ſel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by thewinds 
| burnt up and withered the tree. When he reſolves to git 


of Vulcan's ſhop incloſes Cupid's forge in it. His ende: 
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- Oor of the innumerable branches of mixed wit, I ſha 
chuſe one inſtance which may be met with in all the vr. 


been thought to reſemble fire; for which reaſon the work 
fre and flame are made ule of to ſignify love. The wity 
poets therefore have taken an advantage from the doubtf 
meaning of the word fire, to make an infinite number d 
witticiſms, Cowley obſerving the cold regard of his nj. 
ſtreſs's eyes, and at the fame time their power of producing 
love in him, conſiders them as burning glaſſes made of ice; 
and finding himſelf able to live in the greateſt extremitie 
of love, concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. Wha 
his miſtreſs has read his letter written in juice of lemon hy 
holding it to the fire, he deſires her to read it over a ſecond 
time by love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he wiſhes it wer 
inward heat. that diſtilled thoſe drops from the limbe; 
When ſhe is abſent, he is beyond eighty, that is, thin 
degrees nearer the pole than when ſhe is with him. 

ambitious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards; hi 


flames of hell. When it does not let him fleep, it ö: 
flame that ſends up no ſmoke: when it is oppoſed by com- 


blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree in whichhe 
had cut his loves, he obſerves that his written flames hat 


over his paſſion, -he tells us chat one burnt like him fo 
ever dreads the fire. His heart is an /Ztna, that inſtea 


vouring to drown his love in wine, is throw ing oil updl 
the fire, He would inſinuate to his miſtreſs, that the fn 
of love, like that of the ſun (which produces fo many | 


ving creatures), ſhould not only warm, but beget. Loet! 
another place cooks pleaſure at his fire. Sometimes t Ju 
poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt; and ſometimes ſcoriui © + 
ed in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, ant ought 
burnt in love, like a ſhip ſet on fire in the middle of tit — 
ſea. 5 | 2 | 
Tu reader may obſerve in every ce of theſe inſtance : verſ 
that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with thoſe of lovely. limp 
and in the ſame ſentence ſpeaking of it both as a paſlio r 
6 


and as real fire, ſurpriſes the reader with thoſe ſeeminf 
| | reſciublance 


- 
f 


1 # 
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= this kind of writing. Mixed wit therefore is a compoſi - 
e on of pun and true wit, and is more or leſs perfect as the 
vor elemblance lies in the ideas, or in the words: Its foun- 
witty tions are laid partly in falſehood and partly in truth: 


exon puts in her claim for one half of it, and extrava- 
ance for the other. The only province therefore for 
is kind of wit, is epigram, or thoſe little occaſional 


btſo 


Jer 0} 


$ ms | = i little fon; 
vein bens that in their own nature are nothing elle but a tiſ- 
fee of epigrams. I cannot conclude this head of mixed wit, 
nite ithout owuing that the admirable poet out of whom I 


hee taken the examples of it, had as much true wit as 


on by 
econd 
wen 
nber. 


an extraordinary genius. 


hould take notice of Mr Dryder's definition of wit, 
hich, with all the deference that is due to the judgment 


* f ſo greit a man, is not fo properly a definition of wit, 
„of good writing in general. Wit, as he defines it, is 
Tr þ propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the ſub- 


jet,” If this be a true definition of wit, I am apt to 


i197 tun | , 
bink that Euclid was the greateſt wit that ever ſet pen to 


com- ar . 5 5 
wind per: it is certain there never was a greater propriety 
ihk words and thoughts adapted to the ſubject, than what 
e h nt author has made uſe of in his elements. I ſhall only 


ppeal to my reader, if this definition agrees with any no- 


0 git 
8 on he has of wit: if it be a true one, I am ſure Mr Dry- 


im fo 


nite” was not only a better poet, but a greater wit than 
ende C/ ey; and Virgil a much more facetious man than 
| upol ther Ovid or Martial. | 


Bonouks, whom TI look upon to be the moft pene- 
ting of all the French critics, has taken pains to ſhew 
it it is impoſſible for any thought to be beautiful which 
not juſt, and has not its foundation in the nature of 
ungs: that the baſis of all wit is truth; and that no 
ouoht can be valuable, of which good ſenſe is not the 


be. fn 
my | 
O : 
1es tht 
corci 


me notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, both in proſe 
ances verſe. This is that natural way of writing, that beau- 
lone l fimplicity, which we ſo much admire in the compo- 
ons of the ancients ; and which no body deviates from 
emi” thoſe who want ſtren gth of genius to make a thought 

. . f ſnine 


eſemblances or contradictions that make up all the wit 


1 
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y author that ever writ; and indeed all other talents 


Ir may be expected, ſince I am upon this ſubjeR, that 
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_ © if he had pleaſed.) 


' ©. upper-gallery audience in a playhouſes who. like 10 
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ſhine in its own natural beauties. Poets who want 1888 pre! 
ſtrength of genius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to nati al ſt 
"which we ſo much admire in the works of the ancient wou 
are forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, .and not to wii pear 
any piece of wit of what kind foever eſcape them. Is, tl 
upon theſe writers as Goths in poetry, who, like thoſe oil boor 
architecture, not being able to come up to the beau have 
-fmplicity of the old Greeks and Romane, have endeavey and 
ed to ſupply its place with all the extravagancies of an care o 
regular fancy. Mr Dodo. makes a very handſome bank 
ſervation, on Doid's writing a letter from Dido to Ru garde 
im the following words. Ovid (ſays he, ſpeaking d But 1 
© Virgil's fiction of Dido and Æneas) takes It up after lin reade 
| © even in the ſame age, and makes an ancient heroine M "29! 
< Virgi/'s new-created Dido; dictates a letter for her ji udgn 
< before her death to the ungrateful fugitive; and n 1 ur 
© unluckily for himſelf, is for meaſuring a ſword with Mr J 
man ſo much ſuperior in force to him on the fame ſi I the 1 
© jet. I think may. be judge of this, becauſe I Ade 
© tranflated both. The famous author of the art of lon Hay 
c has nothing of his own; he borrows all from a vreta 4 my 
4 maſter in his own profeſſion, and which is worſe, in > 
Py 


proves nothing which he finds: nature fails hin, an 
a, « being forced to his old ſhift, he has recourſe to witt 
ciſm. This paſſes indeed with his ſoft admirers, an 
gives him the preference to Virgil in their eſteem.” 
WERE not I fupported by fo great an authority as thi 
of Mr Dryden, I ſhould not venture to obſerve, that 
taſte of inoſt of our F ngliſh poets, as well as reader, | 
extremely Gothic. He quotes Monſieur Segrais for a the 
fold diſtin&tion of the readers of poetry: in the firſt « 
which he comprebends the rabble of readers, whor! 
does not treat as fuch with regard to their quality, my 
their numbers and the coarſeneſs of their taſte. His word 
re as follow: * Segrazs has diſtinguiſhed the readers 6 
< poetry, according to their capacity of judging, into thn 
{ He might have ſaid the fame of writers to 
In the loweſt form he places tb 
< whom be calls Les Petits F/prits, ſuch things as are 0 


tion. 


Vo. I 


thing but the hufſc and rind of wit, prefer a quibble, 
* au Wn, before ſolid fen 2 and clegant e 


: « preſſion 


"of 
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preſſion : theſe are mob- readers. If Virgil and Martr- 
al ſtood for parliament - men, we know already who 
would carry it. But though they make the greateſt ap- 
pearance in the field, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt on't 
js, they are but a ſort of French Huguenots, or Dutch 
boors, brought over in herds, but not naturalized; who 
have not lands of two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus, 
and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors 
are of the ſame level, - fit to repreſent them on a mounte- 
bank's ſtage, or to be maſters of the ceremonies in a bear. 
garden: yet theſe are they who have the moſt admirers. 
But it often happens, to their mortification, that as their 
readers improve their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by 
reading better books, and by converſation with men of 
judgment), they ſoon forſake them. 

I 4UsT not diſmiſs this ſubject without obſerving, that 
Mr Locke in the paſſage above mentioned has diſcover- 
the moſt fruitful ſource of wit, ſo there is another of 
quite contrary nature to it, which does likewiſe branch 
elf out into ſeveral kinds. For not only the reſemblance 
t the oppoſition of ideas, does very often produce wit; 
[could ſhew in ſeveral little points, turns and antithe- 
Y that I may poſſibly enlarge upon in ſome future ſpecu- 
LON, | : CG 
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7 * | merm: 
hat d 
janks, 
| CE — ad m 
"Humano capiti cervicem pictlor equinam 1 lower 
Jungere ſi velit, et varias inducere plumas, reaſe, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrium © noth! 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne: Minds 
Spe ctatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amict ? | kt 
Credite, Piſones, ifti tabule fore librum coulc 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut agri ſomnia, vane eral 
Fingumur ſpecies T- ã —  HoR. Ars Poet. v, irprii⸗ 

| | Os hat, b 


No 6 a Saturday, May 12. 


Fin a picture, Piſo, you ſhouwd ſee ihn 
A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail, midſt c 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, diſco 
Or iimb, of beaſts, of the moſt diff rent kinds, _ trous | 
Cover'd with feathers of all ſorts of birds; rich in 
Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad? ire. 
Truſt me that book is as ridiculous, = —© ind of 
Whoſe incoherent ſiyle, like ſick mens dreams, pon n 
Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. e hab 
SE Roscouxvo dhe © 

; | | | | amp br 
* is very hard for the mind to diſengage itſelf fron Monkey 
ſubject in which it has been long employed. TW" 4%, 
thoughts will be riſing of themſelves from time to tings ſha 
though we give them no encouragement ; as the tofling hat ſur 
and fluctuations of the ſea continue ſeveral hours after is of. 
winds are laid. 1 2 th ve 
Ir is to this that I impute my laſt night's dream or plied 
Gon, which formed into one continued allegory the f eted 
ral ſchemes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, or true, H 
have been the ſubject of my late papers. h git or 
Mkr I was tranſported into a country i ting t 
was filled with prodigies and inchantments, governed | figure 
the goddeſs ef FALSE H OO, and intitled the region of fi mow F 
Wit. There was nothing in the fields, the woods, and or 


rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the trees bloſat Mig 
ed in leaf-gold, ſome of them produced bone-lace, | N 
ſome of tliem precious ſtones. The fountains bubbled | wy 

#alt { 


an opera tune, and were filled with ſtaꝑs, wild-boars,? 
| | merman 
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nermaids, that lived among the waters; at the fame time 
hat dolphins and ſeveral Kinds of fiſh. played upon the 
anks, or took their paſtime in the meadows. The birds 
ad many of them golden beaks, and human voices. The 
owers perkumed the air with ſmells of incenſe, amber- 
reaſe, and pulvillios;, and were fo interwoven with one 
mother, that they grew up in pieces of embroidery. The 
vinds were filled with ſighs and meſſages of diſtant lovers. 
is] was walking to and fro in this inchanted wilderneſs, 
could not forbear breaking out into ſoliloquies upon the 
eral wonders that lay before me, when, to my great 
urprile, ! found there were artificial echos in:every walk, 
hat, by repetitions of certain words which I ſpoke, agreed 
ith me, or contradicted me, in every thing I ſaid. In the 
midſt of my converſation with theſe inviſible companions, . 
diſcovered in the centre of à very dark grove a mon- 
tous fabric built after the Gothic manner, and covered 
ith innumerable devices in that barbarous kind of ſeulp · 
ure, I immediately went up to it, and found it to be a 
ind of heathen temple conſecrated to the god of Dulneſ. 
pon my entrance I ſaw the deity of the place drefled in 
e habit of a monk, with a book in one hand, and a rattle 
| the other. Upon his right hand was IJaduſiry, with a 
amp burning before her; and on his left Caprice, with a 
onkey ſitting on her ſhoulder. Before his fret there ſtood 
n altar of a very odd make, which, as 1 afterwards found, 
as ſhaped in that manner to comply with the inſcription. 
hat ſurrounded it. Upon the altar there lay fereral offer: 
$ of axcs, wings, aud eggs, cut in paper, and inſcribed 
ith verſes. The temple was filled with votaries, who 
plied themſelves to different diverſions, as their fancies 
Irected them. In one part of it I ſaw a regiment of A. 
grams, who were continually in motion, turning to the 
gt or to the left, facing about, doubling their ranks; 
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Ty ing their ſtations, and throwing themſelves into all 1 
ned He fgures and counter-marches of the moſt changeable 1 


uuns, the officers planting themſelves in a line on tlie 


„Fand perplexed exerciſe. | 1 
and i Nor far from theſe was a body of Aeroſtics, made up i 
oſſod very dilproportioned perſons. It was diſpoſed into three i 
ce, A 1 
ble band of each column. The officers were all of them 0 
ars I leaſt ſix foot high, and made three rows of very proper 
ami men; 
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| perſons, who purſued him by turns through all the intricaci 


bim for his civility, but told him J was in very great halt 


| Indicrous miſtakes, they were divided into pairs, ew!) 


times miſtaken for a boy, a woman for a man, 


Punt. But being very deſirous to get out of this wo! 
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men; but the common ſoldiers, who filled up. the ſxlliic m 
between the officers, were ſuch dwarfs, cripples, and ſcars. 
crows, that one could hardly look upon them withoy 
laughing. There were behind the Arroſtics two or tha Lear 
files of Chronograms, which differed only from the forme Procl 
as their officers were equipped (like the figure of time) viii 
an hour-plaſs in one hand, and a ſeythe in the other, A Peare 
took their poſts promiſcuouſly among the private nal dt 
whom they commanded. ' | „5 

In the body of the temple, and before the very face d feity, 
the deity, methought I ſaw the phantom of Tryphiadmul vera 
the lipogrammatiſt, engaged in a ball with four and tweny proac 


and labyrinths of a country-dance, without being able; 
overtake him. „„ 2 

OBSERVING ſeveral to be very bufy at the weſtern end 
of the temple, I inquired into what they were doing, an 
found there was in that quarter the great magazine of I. 
bus's. Theſe were ſeveral things of the moſt different m 
tures tied up in bundles, and thrown upon one another i 
heaps like faggots. You might behold an anchor, a night 
rail, and a hobby-horſe bound up together. One of th 
workmen ſeeing me very much ſurpriſed, told me, then 
was an infinite deal of wit in ſeveral of thoſe bundles, ant 
that he would explain them to me if I pleaſed : I thanke 
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at that time. As I was going out of the temple, I obſen 
ed in one corner of it a cluſter of men and women laugb 
ing very heartily, and diverting themſelves at a gameo 
Gramby. I heard ſeveral double rhymes as I paſſed by then 
which raiſed a great deal of mirth. 

Nor far from theſe was another ſet of merry peopl 
engaged at a diverſion, in which the whole jeſt was toni 
take one perſon for another. To give occafion for ti 


pair being covered from head to foot with the ſame kin 
of dreſs, though perhaps there was not the leaſt reſem 
blance in their faces.” By this means an old man was ſome 


black-a-more for an European, which very often produce 
great peals of laughter. Theſe I gueſſed to be a part)! 
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if magic, which had almoſt turned my brain, I left the 
emple, and croſſed over the fields that lay about it with 
all the ſpeed I could make. I was not gone far before [ 
beard the ſound of trumpets and alarms, which feemed to 
proclaim the march of an enemy: and, as I afterwards 
found, was in reality what I apprehended it. There ap- 
peared at a great diftance a, very ſhining light, and in the 
midſt of it, a perfon of a moſt beautiful aſpect; her name 


was TRUTH. On her right hand there marched a male 


ity, who bore ſeveral quivers on his ſhoulders, and graſped 
Greral arrows in his hand. His name was Vit. The ap- 


proach of theſe two enemies filled all the territories of 


alſe Wit with an unſpeakable conſternation, inſomuch that 


the goddeſs of thoſe regions appeared in perſon upon her 
frontiers, with the feveral inferior deities, and the different 


bodies of forces which I bad before ſeen in the temple, who 


vere now drawn up in array, and prepared to give their 


des a warm reception. As the march of the enemy was 
very ſow, it gave time to the ſeveral inhabitants who- 
bordered upon the regions of FæLSsEHOO P to draw their 
orces into a body, with a deſign to ſtand upon their guard- 
35 neuters, and attend the iſſue of the combat. „ 
I 4vsT here inform my reader, that the frontiers of the: 
inchanted region, which I have before deſcribed, were in- 
habited by the ſpecies of MixzD WIr, who made a very 
dd appearance when they were muſtered together in an 
army. There were men whoſe bodies were ſtuck full of” 
farts, and women whoſe eyes were burning-glaſſes: men 
hat had hearts of fire, and women that had breaſts of 
mow. It would be endleſs to deſcribe ſeveral monſters of 
the like nature, that compoſed this great army; which 
immediately fell aſunder, and divided itſelf into two parts, 


e one half throwing. themſelves; behind the banners of- 


RUTH, and the other behind thoſe of-Fai SE HOOD. 
Tae goddeſs of FALSE 00D was of a gigantic ſtature, 


and advanced ſome paces before the front of her army; bu 
6 the dazzling light which flowed from TRxorn, began 


0 ſhine upon her, ſhe faded inſenſibly; inſomuc that in x 


Itle pace ſhe looked rather like an huge phantom, than a. 


ral ſubſtance. At length, as the goddeſs of TRUTH ap- 
proxched ſtill nearer to her, ſhe fell away entirely, and va- 
ahcd. amid(t the brightneſs of her preſence; fo that there 
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" did not remain the leaſt trace or impreſſion of her Hou 
9 in the place where ſhe had been ſeen. | %6 
. _— As at the riſing of the ſun the conſtellations grow thi, 
i and the ſtars go out one after another, till the whole le IM 
= ny miſphere is extinguithed ; ſuch was the vaniſhing of tie 


= ' goddeſs; and not only of the goddeſs herſelf, but of tie 
* whole army that attended her, which fympathiſed yi 
1: their leader, and ſhrunk into nothing in proportion x 


—— temple ſunk, the fiſh betook themſelves to the ſtreams, al 
I; 5 0 the wild beaſts to the woods, the fountains recovered they q 
mamurmurs, the birds their voices, the trees their lea 4 ” 
* the flowers their ſcents, and the whole face of nature iy 4 
1 true and genuine appearance. e I. ftill continued x p fr 
hs,  fleep, fancied myſelf as it were awakened out of a drem i Sa 
. When 1. faw this fegion of prodigies reſtored to woods mi fn 
10 Rivers, fields and meadows. 8 | c 5 
UN. Upon the removal of that wild ſcene of wonders, wich 
Wi Fad very much diſturbed my imagination, I took a full fur- 2 
3 vey of the perſons of WIr and TxurH; for indeed it way hy 
3 impoſſible to look upon the firſt, without ſeeing the othet ch | 
1 at the ſame time. There was behind them a 2 and 80 
0 1 compact body of figures. The genius of Heroic bell) . 
mo appeared with a ford in her hand, and a laurel on be ue 
"2, head. Tragedy. was crowned with cyprels; and covered Lev he 
1 . with robes dipped in blood. Satire had ſmiles in her look "ad x2 
"30 and a dapper under her garment. XHetoric was known by . 
1 ber thunderbolt; and Comedy by her maſk. After ſeveral os of 
[0 I other figures, Fpigram marched up in the rear,. who hach Wt = 
1 been poſted there at the beginning of the expedition, th he noe! 
46 he might not revolt to the enemy, whom he was ſuſpedd er 
14 to favour in his heart. I was very much awed and de- fa fo 
i B ighted with the appearance of the god of Wit ; there Was 3 
wy ſomething ſo amiable and yet fo piercing in his looks, av aww 
1 | inſpired me at once with Jove and RON. pods nations 
bY | ing on him, to my unſpeakable joy, he e er — 4 
# 9 N arrows from his ſhoulder p; order to make me SP 0 live in: 
oof it; bar as I was reaching gut my hand to receive a, 
a - im, I knucked it againſt a chair, and by that m—_— won th 
1 waked. 1 | os, by the 
"Ih | ö No 64 . 
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le e i vivimus ambitigſa 
of the Paupertate omne . 


wü 7. face of wealth in poverty we wear. 


ſtances might be given, in which a prevailing cuſtom 
nakes us act againſt the rules of nature, law, and common 


he effect it has upon mens minds, by looking into our be- 


uſtom of repreſenting the grief we have for the loſs of the 
ad by our habits, certainly had its riſe from the real 
brrow of ſuch as were too much diſtreſſed to take the pro- 
er care they ought of their dreſs. By degrees it prevailed, 
the bat fuch as had this inward oppreſſion upon their minds, 
ade an apology for not joining with the reſt of the world 
n their ordinary diverſions, by a drels ſuited to their con- 
tion. This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by ſuch only 
8s were under real diſtreſs; to whom it was a relief that 
ley had nothing about them fo light and gay as to be irk- 
ſome to the gloom and melancholy of their inward reflec- 
tions, or that might miſrepreſent them ts others. In pro- 
«6 of time this laudable diſtinction of the forrowful was 
ft, and mourning is now worn by heirsand widows. You 


gelle nothing but magnificence and ſolemnity in the equipage . 
df the relict, and an air of releaſe from ſervitude in the pomp 
of a ſon who has loſt a wealthy father. This faſhion of 


hrrow is now become a generous part of the ceremonial 


| ab | | 
an. between princes and ſovereigus, wh in the language Gall. 
r off rations are ſtyled brothers to each other, and put on the 
get purple upon the death of any potentate with whom they 


Ire in amity. Courticrs, and all who wiſh: themſelves 


bon this diſaſter” to their prinde; ſo that one may know 


biendthip any deceaſed monarch maintained with the court 
3 | | 255 | to- 
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Jov. Sat. 3. v. 183. 


HE moſt improper things we commit in the conduct 
of our lives, we are led into by the force of faſhion. 


nſe: but at preſent I ſhall confine my conſideration of 


ariour whew it is the faſhion to go into mourning. The 


lch, are immediately ſeized with grief from head to foot 


by the very buckles of a gentleman uſher, what degree of 
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to which he belongs. A good courtier's habit and bh, 
viour is hieroglyphical on theſe occaſions : he deals much 
in whiſpers, and you may ſee he dreſſes according to the 
belt intelligence. „„ 

Tn E general affectation among men, of appearing great 
er than they are, makes the whole world run into the; 
bit of the court. You ſee the lady who the day befor 
was as various as a rainbow, upon the time appointel þ 
beginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. This humay 
does not prevail only on thoſe whoſe fortunes can ſuppot 


any change in their equipage, nor on thoſe only whoſe i. 


comes demand the wantonneſs of new appearances ; but a 
ſuch alſo who have juſt enough to clothe them. An al 
acquaintance of mine, of -ninety pound a- year, who hit 
naturally the vanity of being a ntan of faſhion deep at hi 


heart, is very much put to it to bear the mortality of prix- 


ces. He made a new black ſuit upon the death of the King 
of Spain, he turned it for the King of Portugal, and 

now keeps his chamber while it is ſcouring for the Empe 
ror. He is a good economiſt in his extravagance, and 
makes only a freſn black button upon his iron gray ſit 
for any potentate of ſmall territories; he indeed adds hi 
trape hatband for a prince whoſe exploits he has admire 


in the Gazette. But whatever compliments may be made 


on theſe occaſions, the true mourners are the mercers, fil 
men, lacemen, and milliners. A prince of a merciful aud 


royal diſpoſition would refle&t with great anxiety upon tie 
proſpect of his death, if he conſidered what numbers would 
be reduced to miſery by that accident only; he wol 
think- it of moment enough to direct, that in the notifca- 


tion of his departure, the honour done to him might be 


reſtrained to thoſe of the houſehold of the prince to whom 
| It thauld be ſignified. He would think a general moum- 


ing to be in a leſs degree the fame ceremony which Is 


practiſed in barbarous nations, of killing their ſlaves 0 


attend the obſequies of their kings. | 

I nar been wonderfully at a lefs for many months to- 
gether, to gueſs at the character of a man who came non 
and then to our coffee - horſè: he ever ended a news ppt 
with this reflection, Well, J ſee all the foreign princes d, 
in good health, If you aſked, Pray, Sir, what fays th: 7 ah 
man from Vienna“ he anſwered, Make us thar 12 „ 

0 Termen 
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9 64. THE SPECTATOR. 249 
erman princes are all well. What does he ſay from 
Barcelona? He does not ſpeak but that the country agrees 
ey well with the new Queen. After very much inquiry, 
found this man of univerſal loyalty was a wholeſale-deal- 
rin ſilks and ribbands : his way is, it ſeems, if he hires a 
weaver, or workman, to have it inſerted in his articles, 
That all this ſhall be well and truly performed, provi- 
ded no foreign potentate ſhall depart. this life within the 
time abovementioned.” It happeris in all public mour- 
ings, that the many trades that depend upon our habits, 
are during that folly either pinched with preſent want, or 
terrified with the apparent approach of it. All the atone- 
ment which men can make for- wanton expences(which is 
a fort of inſulting the ſcarcity under which others labour) 
, that the ſuperfluities of the wealthy give ſupplies to the 
neceſſities of the poor; but inſtead of any other good a- 
ring from the affectatation of being in courtly habits of 
mourning, all order ſeems to be deſtroyed by it; and the 
true honour which one court does. to another on that oc- 
caſion loſes its force and efficacy. When a foreign mini- 
ter beholds the court of a nation (which flouriſhes in 
riches and plenty) lay aſide, upon the loſs of-his maſter, all 
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mirei marks of ſplendor and magnificence, though the head of 
made ich a joyful people, he will conceivea greater idea of the 
f- bonour done his maſter, than when he ſees the generali- 
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ty of the people in the ſame habit When one is afraid 
to aſk the wife of a tradeſman whom ſhe- has loſt of her 
family; and after fome preparation endeavours to know 
whom ſhe mourns for; how ridiculous is it to hear her 
explain herſelf, That we have loſt one of the houſe of 
Aaſlria? Princes are elevated ſo highly above the reſt of 
mankind, that it is a preſumptuous diſtinction to take a 
part in honours done to their memories, except we have 
authority for it, by being related in a particular manner to 
tie court which pays that veneration to their friendſhip, 
and ſeems to expreſs on ſuch an occaſion the ſenſe of the 
te- uncertainty of human life in general, by aſſuming the ha- 
now Bi bit of Orrow, though in the full poſſeſſion of triumph and 
aper wyalty, 5 : f EX 
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No 65. Tueſday, May 15. 


| — —- Demetr; Teque Tigelli | ; 
Diſcipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 
= = Ho. Sat. 10. I. v. go, 


Demetrius and Tigellius, &26w your place; 
Co hence, and whine among the ſchoolboy- race. 


JA Frex having at large explained what wit is, and 
A. deſcribed the falſe appearances of it, all that labour 
ſeems but an uſeleſs inquiry, without ſome time be ſpent 
In conſidering tlie application of it. The ſeat of wit, 
when one ſpeaks as a man of ithe town and the world, is 
the playhouſe; I ſhall therefore fill this paper with re- 
flections upon the uſe of it in that place. The applica- 
tion of wit in the theatre has as ſtrong an effect upon the 
manners of our gentlemen, as the taſte of it has upon the 
writings of our authors. It may, perhaps, look like a 
very preſumptuous work, though not foreign from the duty 
of a SPECTATOR, to tax the writings of ſuch as have long 
bad the general applauſe of a nation: but I ſhall always 
make reaſon, trutl:, and nature the meaſures of praiſe and 
diſpraiſe; if thoſe are for me, the generality of opinion is 
of no conſequence againſt me; if they are againſt me, the 
general opinion cannot long ſupport me. 
WITrwovr further preface, I am going to look into 
ſome of our molt applauded plays, and ſee whether they 
deſerve the figure they at prefent bear in the imaginations 
of men, or not. us, N 
I reflecting upon theſe works, I ſhall chiefly dwell upon 
that for which each reſpective play is moſt celebrated. The 
preſent paper ſhall be employed upon Sir Fopliug Flutter. 
The received character of this play is, that it is the pat- 
tern of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Harriot are the 
characters of the greateſt conſequence; and if theſe are low 
and mean, -the reputation of the play is very unjuſt. 

I wiLL take for granted, that à fine gentleman ſhould 
be honeſt in his actions, and refined in his language. In- 
ſtead of this, our hero in this piece is a direct —_— 
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his deſigns, and a elown in his language. Bellair is his ad- 
mirer and friend ; in return for which, becauſe he is for- 
both a greater wit than his friend, he thinks it reaſonable 
to perſuade him to marry a young lady, whoſe virtue, he 


thinks, will laſt no longer than till ſhe is a wife, and then 
he cannot but fall to his ſhare, as he is an irrefiſtable fine 


gentleman. The falſehood to Mrs Loveit, and the bar- 
barity of triumphing over her anguiſh for loſing him, is 
another inſtance of his honeſty, as well as his good na- 


tire. As to his fine language, he calls the orange-wo- 


man, who, it ſeems, is inclined to grow fat, an overgrown 
jade, with a flaſket of guts before her ; and ſalutes her with 
2 pretty phraſe of How ow, double tripe ? Upon the men- 
tion of a country-gentlewoman, whom he knows nothing 
of, (no one can imagine why), he will lay his life ſhe is 
ſome aukward ill fafhion'd c:untry toad, who not having a- 
live four dozen of hairs in her head, has adorned her bald- 
wſ5 with a large white fruz, that ſhe may look ſparkiſhly 
in the fore-front of the King's box at an old play. _ | 
Unnatural mixture of ſenſeleſs common- place! wt 

As to the generoſity of his temper, he tells his poor 
fotman, If he did not wait better, — he would turn 
tim away, in the inſolent phraſe of, P// uncaſe you. 

Now for Mrs Harriot + ſhe laughs at obedience to an 


ibent mother, whoſe tenderneſs Bu/j deſcribes to be very 


exquiſite, for that jke is ſo pleaſed with finding Harriot 
gain, that ſhe cannot chide her for being out of the way. 

This witty daughter, and fine lady, has fo little reſpect 
or this good. woman, that ſhe ridicules her air in taking 
leave, and cries, In what ſ/ruggle is my po r mother yon- 
der? ſee, fre, her head tottering, her eyes ſtaring, and 
her undler- lip crembling. But all che is attoned for, becauſe 
ſhe has more wit than is uſnal in her ſex, and as much ma- 
hee, though ſhe is as wild as you would wiſh her, and has a 
demureneſi in her looks that makes it ſo ſurpriſing! Then 
to recommend her as a fit ſpouſe for his hero, the poet 
makes her ſeak her ſenſe of marriage very ingeniouſly ; 7 
think, ſiys ſhe, I may be brough- to endure him, and that is 
al a reaſonable woman rege. expect in an huſband. lt is, 
methinks, unnatural that we are not made to underſtand 
bow ſhe that was bred under a filly pious old mother, that 
would never truſt her out of her fight, came to be ſo polite. 
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It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of every 
thing which engages the attention of the ſober and va- 
luable part of mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
piece: but it is denied, that it is neceſſary to the character 

of a ſine gentleman, that he ſhould in that manner trample 
upon all order and decency. As for the character of Ho- 
' rmant, it is more of a coxcomb than that of Fopling. He 
ſays of one of his companions, that a good correſpondence 
between them is their mutual intereſt. Speaking of 
that friend, he declares, their being much together, mates 
the women think the better of his under/landing, and judge 
more fuvourably of my reputation. It makes him paſs upon 

Some for a man of very good ſenſe, and me upon others far 

a very civii perſon. | 
Ta 1s whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiction 
to good manners. good ſenſe, and common honeſty ; and 
as there in nothing in it but what is built upon the ruin of 
virtue and innocence, according to the notion of merit in 
this comedy, I take the ſhoemaker to be, in reality, the 
fine gentleman of the play: for it ſeems he is an Athieſt, 
if we may depend upon his character, as given by the orange- 
woman, who is her ſelf far from being the loweſt in the 
play. She ſays of a fine man who is Do-imant's compa- 
nion, there is not ſuch another heathen in the town, except 


the [hoemaker. His pretenſion to be the hero of the drama 


appears ſtill more in his own deſcription of his way of 
living with his lady. There is, ſays he, never a man in 


town lives more like a gentieman with his wife than I do; I 


never mind her motions; ſhe never inquires into mine. We 
[pzak to one another civilly, hate one another heartily; 
and becauſe it is vulgar to lie and ſoak together, we have 
_ each of us our. ſeveral ſettle bed. That of ſoaking together 
is as good as if Dorimant had ſpoken it himſelf; and 1 
think, ſince he puts human nature in as ugly a form as the 
circumſtance will bear, and is a ſtanch unbeliever, - he 1s 
very much wronged in having no part of the good fortune 
beſtowed in the laſt act. f 
To ſpeak plainly of this whole work, I think nothing 
but being loſt to a ſenſe of innocence and virtue can make 
any one fee this comedy, without obſerving more frequent 
occaſion to move ſorrow and indignation, than mirth and 
| laughter 
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laughter. At the'fame time I allow it to be nature, but 1 0 N 
t i5 nature in its utmoſt corruption and degeneracy. R 17 
. 1 | (Ah | 
7 . N 1 
N 66. Wedneſday, May 16. h 
5 e 
PERL 1 IS WN 
Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 1 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 4 0 


Jam nunc, et inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. 


Hon. Od. 6. I. 3. v. 21. 


Behold a ripe and melting maid 

Bound *prentice to the wanton trade: 
lonian artiſts, at a mighty price, 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice, 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay; ; 
Aud with an early hand they form the temper'd clay. 

1 | RoscOMMON. 

THE two following letters are upon a ſubje& of very f 
great importance, though expreſſed without any 


| ar of gravity. F 
TO THE SPECTATOR. Fs 
| 1: | : $440 
| | Take the freedom of afking your advice in behalf We 
1 of a young country-kinſwoman of mine who is lately LA 
(come to town, and under my care for her education. +. fl | 
' he is very pretty, but you cannot imagine how un- e 
N formed a creature it is. She comes to my hands juſt as na- N 
ue left her, half finiſhed, and without any acquired im- Wks 

3» provements. When I look on her, I often think of the l 
%% ee Savage mtntioned in one of your papers. Dear Mr Wl 

"WH Yfcraror, help me to make her comprehend the vi- 1 

; | ble graces of ſpeech, and the dumb eloquence of mo- 1 1 

f nt for ſhe is at preſent a perfect ſtranger to both. She 1 
1 knows no way to expreſs herſelf but by her tongue, and AY 
1 that always to ſignify her meaning Her eyes ſerve her _ hy 

, yet only to ſee with, and ſhe is utterly a foreigner to the Rigs 


language of looks and glances. In this I fancy you could 
vox. J. | Y "2 


, : 
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bodies. It is from this that you ſhall ſee a young lady ce- 
kbrated and admired in all the aſſemblies about town, 
when her elder brother is afraid to come into a room. 


From this ill management it ariſes, that we frequently ob- 


erve a man's life is half ſpent before he is taken notice of 
ind a woman in the prime of her years is out of. faſhion 


nd neglected. The boy I ſhall conſider upon ſome other 
occaſion, and at preſent ſtick to the girl: and lam the more 


inclined to this, becauſe J have ſeveral letters which com- 
zlain to me that my female f̃e iders have not underſtood 
ne for ſome days laſt paſt, and take themſelves to he un- 


concerned in the preſent turn of my writings. When a2 


rl is ſafely brought from her nurſe, before ſhe is capable 
of forming one ſimple notion of any thing in lite, ſhe is 
&livered to the hands of her dancing-maſter : and with a 
collar round her neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a 
intaſtical' gravity of behaviour, and forced to a pirti- 
alar way of holding her head, heaviag her breaſt, and 


noving with her whole body; and all this under paia of 


erer having au huſband, if ſlie ſteps, looks, or moves avry. 
This gives the young lady wonderful workings of ima- 
mation, what is to paſs between her and this hulſband, 
lat ſhe is every moment told of, and for whom ſhe ſeems 
to be educated. Thus her fancy is engaged to turn all her 
adeavours to the ornament of her perſon, as what muſt 
letermine her good and ill in this life; and ſhe naturally 


tunks, if (he is tall enough, ſhe is wile enough for any 


ting for which her education makes her think ſhe is des 
ged. To make her an agreeable perſon, is the main pur- 
pole of her parents; to that is all their coſt, to thit all 
ticir care directed; and from this general folly of parents 
de owe our preſent numerous race of coquettess Theſe 


rlections puzzle me, when I think of giving my advice on 


ae labject of managing the wild thing mentioned in the 
ktter of my correſpondent. But ſure there is a middle way 


bo be followed; the management of a young lady's perſon 
knot to b= overlooked, but the erudition of her mind is 


nuch more to be regarded. According as this is managed, 
ja will ſee the mind follow the appetites of the body, or 
le body expreſs the virtues of the mind. 55 


CLEO MIR A dances with all the el: g:nce of motion 


naginable; hut her eyes are fo chaſtiſed with the ſimpli- 
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city and innocence of her thoughts, that ſhe raifts in her 
beholders admiration and good-will, but no looſe hope o 


No 6 7. 


only a 
learned 


wild imagination. The true art in this caſe is, to make Tar 
the mind and body improve together; and if poſſible, to and ſom 
make geſture follow thought, and not let thought be en lis frien 
ployed upon geſture eee went 
£1 I Lov 
„ „ 5 nen; an 

No 67. Thurſday, May th, klow th 
| pu | | the follo 
Saltare elegantins quam neceſſe eft probe.. SALLUST MM ibltanti 
Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. $1 R 

: f TA 
7 UCTAN, in one of his dialogues, introduces a philoſ: | we 
ſopher chiding his friend for *his being a lover o, fibera! 
dancing, and a frequenter of baits. The other undertake; gif. 
the defence of bis favourite diverſion, which, he ſays, wa: 4 
at fiſt invented by the goddeſs Rhea, and preſerved the Ae 
life of Jupiter himſelf, from the cruelty of his father &. her an. 
turu. He proceeds to ſhew, that it had been approved by I muſt 
hs nt eſt men in all ages; that Homer calls Merion a fach pl 
fine dancer; and ſays, that the graceful mien and great WM d wit 
gility which he had acquired by that exerciſe, diſtinguſ. f re 
ed him above the reſt in the arinfes, both of Greeks and Ls 
Trojans. | 5 i blut pu; 
Hz adds, that Fyrrhus gained more reputation by in e 
venting the dance which is called after his name, than b - Aan 
all his other actions that the Lacedemonians, who werg , not dit: 
the braveſt people in Greece, gave great encouragement ( poſed, 
to this diverlion, and made their Hormus (a dance much. yoith. 
reſembling the French Brawl) famous over all A/: tha 8 
there wereſtill extant ſome Theſſa/ian ſtatues erected to the call Ba 
konour of their beſt dancers: and that he wondered how. the m 5 
his brother-philoſopher could declare himſelf againſt the of away, . 
pinions of thoſe two perſons, whom he profe ſed ſo muh Tar 
to admire, Homer and Heſiod; the latter of which e cee 
pares valour and dancing together; and ſays, that the Bor 
have beſlowed fortiturle on ſome men, and an cihers 4, Sir, 
o ſitio for dancing. | | | est bn 
. RT” he — him in mind that Socrates (who, 1. gel han 


o BP 2 4 * nN 
the. judgment of Apollo, was the wiſeſt of men ) m—— 


1 
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only a profelled admirer of this exerciſe in others, but 
earned it himſelf when he was an old. man. 

Tar moroſe philoſopher: is fo much affected by theſe,” | 
and ſome other authorities, that he becomes a convert to- 
s friend, and defires he would take him with him whew 
Ol ic went to his next ball. | 

ILovE to ſhelter myſelf” under the examples of. great 
neh; and I tliink, I have ſufficiently ſhewed that it is not 
below the dignity of theſe my ſoeculat ions to take notice of 
the following letter, which, I ſuppoſe, is fent me by ſome 

. bbſtantial tradeſinan about Change. 


2 IR , 
AM a man in years, and by an | have induſtry in the 
world have acquired enough to give my children a 

i 7 the education, tho' I was an utter ſtranger to it my- 

"kit. My eldeſt daughter, a girl of ſixteen, has for ſome 

time been under the tuition of Monſieur Figadbon, a 

' dancing-maſter in the city; and I was prevailed upon by 

cher and her mother to go laſt-night to one of his balls. 

' I muſt own to you, Sir, that havi ing never been at any 

och place before, I was very much pleaſed and ſurpyi- 

ed with that part of his entertainment which he called 

' French dancing. There were ſeveral young men and 

' women, whoſe limbs ſeemed to have no other motion, 

but purely what the muſic gave. them. After this part. 

(was over, they began a diverſion which they call con- 

Hi dancing, and wherein there were ally fome things 

not difagreeable, and divers emblematical figures, com- 

' poſed, as I gueſs, by wile men, for the inſtruction of 
youth. 

Auo xs the reſt, I obſerved one, which, I think, they 
' call Hunt the Squirrel, in which while the woman flies, 
"the man purſues her; but as ſoon as ſhe turns, he runs 

' away, and ſhe is obliced to follow. 
Tax moral of this dance does, I think; very aptly re- 
"commend modeſty and diſcretion to the female ſex. 
Bur as the beſt inſtitutions are liable to corruptions, 
"lo Sir, I muſt acquaint you, that very great abuſes are 
' crept. into this entertainuient.-. I was amazed to ſce my 
' gil hande :dby, and handing young fellows with ſo much 
en | 22 8 familiarity ; ; 
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© [amiliarity; and I could not have thought it had been I M1 

in the child. They very often made uſe of a moſt in. il nes o 

pudent and Jaſcivious ſtep called ſetting, which I know nikes | 

not how to defcribe to you, but by telling you that it is fen a F 

the very reverſe of back to bacł. At laſt an impudent young and a 1 

dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called Mol. Pately, and xbethe 

after having made two or three capers, ran to his part. Ir is 

© ner, locked his arms in hers, and whiſked her round theſe m 

« cleverly above ground in ſuch manner, that I, who fit unless y 

= © upon one of the loweſt benches, ſaw farther above her rentlen 

ſhoe than I can think fit to acquaint you with. I could of them 

no longer endure theſe enorinities; wherefore juſt as my Mill in aife* 

fel was going to be made a whirligig, I ran in, ſeized As f 

on the child, and carried her home. 5 that the 

« SIR, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. J ſuppoſe vccafior 

+ this diverſion might be at firſt invented to keepup a good ts; an 

« underſtanding between young men and women, and oi obdurat 

far I am not againſt it; but I ſhall never allow of theſ brce of 

things. I know not what you will fay to this caſe ninually 

at preſent, but am ſure that had you been with me, youll that be 

« would have ſeen matter of great ſpeculation. I ain Bur 

= | 3 | 5 1 "Our OW! 

Tours, &c. cient i 

. 8 ſuppoſe 1 

I MusT confeſs J am afraid that my correſpondent had 25 myſe! 

too much reaſon to be a little out of humour at the treat daughte 
ment of his daughter; but I conclude that he would have 
been much more ſo, had he ſeen one of thoſe 4 ng dan 

ces, in which WILL. HontycoMs aſſures ine they are Havy 

| obliged to dwell almoſt a minute on the fair-one's lips, o tures ww] 

they will be too quick for the muſic, and dance quite ou conciudi 

of time. | | 5 : collectec 

- Tar not able however to give my final ſentence again much ki 

; this diverſion; and am of Mr Cowley's opinion, that WI only loc 

much of dancing, at leaſt, as belongs to the beha viour ani ment. 

an handſome carriage of the body, is extremely uſeful, it no 

abſolutely neceſſaiy. | | 7 ES From thi 

We generally form ſuch ideas of people at firſt fight, * 8 

we are hardly ever perſuaded to lay aſide afterwards: i SI / 


this reaſon, a man world wiſh to havenothing diſagrecad 
or uncomely in his approaches, and to be able to ente. 
oom with a good grace. 5 


0 8.1 
A it 


I MICH 
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1 MIGHT add, that a moderate knowledge in the little 
mles of good-breeding gives a man ſome aſſurance, and 
makes him eaſy in all companies. For want of this, I have 
ten a profeſſor of a liberal ſcience at a loſs to ſalute a lady; 
and a moſt excellent mathematician not able to determine 
whether he ſhould ſtand or lit while my Lord drank to hin. 

Ir is the proper buſineſs of a dancing-maſter to regulate 
theſe matters; though I take it to be a juſt obſervation, that 
t WY nic you add ſomething of your own to what thefe fine 
rl centlemen teach you, and which they are wholly ignorant 
dor themſclves, you will much fooner ,-t the character bf 
n affected fop, than of a well-bred man. : 


d As for country-dancing, it muſt indeed be confeſſed 


that the great familiarities between the two ſexes on this 
dccaſion may ſometimes produce very dangerous conſequen- 
tes; and I have often thought that few ladies hearts are ſo 
obdurate as not to be melted by the charms of muſic, the 
force of motion, and an handſome young fellow who is con- 
mnually playing before their eyes, and convincing them 
that he has the perfect uſe of all his limbs. „ 

Bur as this kind of dance is the particular invention of 
"our own country, and as every one is more or leſs a pro- 
fcient in it, I would not diſcountenance it ; but rather 
luppoſe it may be practiſed innocently by others, as well 
s myſelf, who am often partner to my. landlady's eldeſt 
daughter. 


POSTICRT”T. 


tures which is to be expoſed to fale on Friday next ; and 
concluding from the following letter, that the perſon who 
colleted them is a man of no unelegant taſte, I will be fo 
much his friend as to publiſh it, provided the reader will 
only look upon it as filling up the place of an advertife= 
ment, © ; 


From the three chairs in the piazza, Covent-Garden. 


SIR, „ | Ma 16. . 
AS you are a SPECTATOR, I think we, who make 


: it our butinck to exhibit any thing to public view, 
— | | | C ought 
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© ought to apply ourſelves to you for your approbation, ] 
© have travelled Europe to furniſh out a ſhow for you, and 
© have brought with me what has been admired in every 
country through which Ipaſſed. Youhavedeclaredin many 
papers, that your greateſt delights are thoſe of the eye, 
- ©-which I do not doubt but I ſhall gratify with as beauti. 
ful objects as yours ever beheld. If.caſttes, foreſts, ruins, 
© fine women, and graceful men, can pleaſe you, I dare 
6: promiſe you much ſatisfaction, if you will appear at my 
auction on Friday next. A fight is, I ſuppoſe, as grate- 


ful to a SPECTATPR, as a treat to another perſon, and 


therefore I hope you will pardon this invitation, from, 


Teur mofl obedient hubie ſeroant, 


J. GRAHAM, 


No 68. Friday, May 18. 
Nos duo turba ſuns —— Ovir. Met. I. 1. v. 355. 


We two are a multitude. 7 
FT would think that the larger the company is in 
which we are engaged, the greater variety of thougits 


and ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſcourſe : but inſtead of 


this, we find that converſation is never ſo much ſtraitened 
and confined as in numerous aſſemblies. When a multitude 
meet together upon any ſubject of diſcourſe, their debates 
are taken up chiefly with forms and general poſitions ; nay, 
if we come into a more contracted aſſembly of men and 
women, the talk generally runs upon the weather, faſſü- 
ons, news, and the like public topics. In proportion 23 
converſation gets into clubs and knots of friends, it de- 
ſeeirds into particulars, and grows more free and commu- 
nicative: but the moſt open, inſtructive, and unreſerved 
diſcourſe, is that which paſſes between two perſons who 
are familiar and intimate friends. On theſe occaſions, a 


man gives a looſe to every paſſion and every thought that 
is uppermoſt, diſcovers his nioſt retired opinions of Fon 
| | , an 
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and things, tries the beauty and ſtrength of his ſentiments, 
and expoſes his whole ſoul to the examination of his friend. 


TULLY was the firft who obſerved, that friendſhip im- 


wroves happineſs and abates miſery, by the. doubling of our 
joy and dividing of our grief; a thought in which he hath 
keen followed by all the eſſayers upon friendſhip, that 
have written ſince his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely 
{ſcribed other advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of 
friendſhip; and indeed there is no ſubject of morality which 
has been better handled and more exhauſted than this. A- 
nong the ſeveral fine things which have bcen ſpoken of it, 


[ (hall beg leave to quote ſome out of a very ancient au- 


thor, whoſe book would be regarded by our modern wits as 
one of the moſt ſhining tracts of morality that is extant, if 
t appeared under the name of a Confucius, or of any cele- 


brated Grecian philoſopher: I mean the little apocryphal 


treatiſe intitled, The wiſdom of the ſon of Sirach. How 
fnely has he deſcribed the art of making friends, by arr 
oliging and affable behaviour? and laid down that precept 
which a late excellent author has delivergd as his own, 
That we ſhould have many well wiſſiers, but few friends. 
Sweet language will multiply friends; andafair-ſpeaking 
' tongue will increaſe kind 2 Be in peace with 
' many, nevertheleſs have but one counſellor of a thou- 
and.“ With what prudence does he caution us in the 
choice of our friends? And with what ſtrokes of nature (I 
could almoſt fay of humour) has he deſcribed the behavi- 
dur of a treacherous and ſelf- intereſted friend? © If thou 
' wouldſt get a friend, prove him firſt, and be not haſty 
to credit him: for ſome man is a friend for his own oc-- 
' caſton, and will not abide in the day of thy trouble. And 
there is a friend, whe; being turned to enmity and ſtrife, 
will diſcover thy reproach.” Again, Some friend is a 


companion at the table, and will not continue in the day 


' of thy affliction; but in thy proſperity he will be as thy- 
(elt, and will be bold over thy ſervants. If thou be 


brought low, he will be againſt thee, and hide himſelf 


from: thy face. What can be more ſtrong and pointed 
than the following verſe? „Separate thyſelf from thine- 
' enemies, and take heed of thy friends. In the next words 


le particularizes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip which 3s. 


kecribed at length by the two. famous authors above 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, and falls into a general elogium of friendſhip, 
which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. A. faithful 
friend is a ſtrong defence ; and he that hath found ſuch ay 
one, hath found a treaſure. - Nothing . doth countervail a 
faithful friend, and his excellency is invaluable. A faith. 

ul friend is the medicine of life; and they that fear ike 
Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the Lord ſhall dired 
bis friendſhip aright; for as he ts, ſo ſhall his neighbur 
(that is, his friend) de alſo. I do not remember to hare 
met with any ſaying that has pleaſed me more than that 
_ of a friend's being the medicine of life, to expreſs the ef- 
cacy of friendſhip in healing the pains and anguiſh which 
naturally cleave to our exiſtence in this world; and am 
. wonderfully pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſentence, that 
a virtuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with a friend who 
is as virtuous as himſelf. There is another faying in the 
_ fame author, which would have been very. much admired 
in an heathen writer: For/ake not au old friend, for the 
new is not comparable to him: a new friend is as neu 
wine; when it is oid, thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure. 
With what ſtrength of alluſion, and force of thought, has he 
_ deſcribed the breaches and violations of friendſhip? 5510 
caſteth a ſtone at the birds, frayeth them away 3 and he that 
 upbraideth his friend, breateth friendſhip. Though thut 
draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet deſpair not, for there 
may be a returning to favour ;, if thou haſt opened ih 
mouth againſt thy friend, fear not, for there may be a ri. 
conciliation; except for upbraiding, or pride, or diſcloſing 
of ſecrets, or -a treacherous wound; for for theſe things 
every frienil wil depart, We may obſerve in this and ſe- 

veral other precepts in this author, thoſe little familiar in- 


ſtances and illuſtrations .which are ſs much admired in the 


moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. There are very 
beautiful inſtances of this nature in the following paſſages, 


which are likewiſe written upon the ſame ſubject: W hoſt 


* diſcovereth ſecrets, loſeth his credit, and ſhall never find 
a friend to his mind, Loos thy friend, and be faithful uu. 
to him; but if thou. bewrayeſt his ſecrets, foliou no mute 
after him + for as a man hath deſtroyed his enemy, 2 hal 
thou loft th: love of thy friend; as one that lettetß 4 bird 
go out of his hand, fo haſt thou let thy friend go, and beat 
uot get him again follow after him. no more, for he 1s 2 
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far off; he is as @ roe eſcaped out of the ſnare. As for a 


wound, it may be bound np, and after reviling there may 
k; reconciliation ; but he that &ewrayeth ſecrets, is without 
> Pe} | | 
3 NG the ſeveral qualifications of a good friend, this 
vile man has very juſtly ſingled out cpnſtancy and faith- 
fulneſs as the principal: to theſe, others have added vir- 
tue, knowledge, diſcretion, equality in age and fortune, and 
as Cicero calls it, norum comitas, a pleaſantneſs of tem- 
per. If I were to give my opinion upon ſuch an exhauſt- 
el ſubject, I ſhould join to theſe other qualifications. a 
certain equability or evenneſs of behaviour. A man often 
contracts a friendſhip with one whom perhaps he does not 
ind out till after a year's converſation; when on a ſud- 
den ſome latent ill humour breaks out upon hin, which 
ke never diſcovered or ſuſpected at his firſt entering into 
an intimacy with him. There are ſeveral perſons who 
in ſome certain periods of their lives are inexpreſſibly a- 
geeable, and in others as odious and deteſtable. Mar- 


tal has given us a very pretty picture of one of this ſpe- 


cies in the following epigram. 


. Difcilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus, es idem, 
Nec tecum peſſum vivere, nec ſine te, 85 
5 . ä _ - Epig. 47. 1. 12. 
Ja all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, _. 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 


It is very unlucky for a man to be intangled in a friend- 


hip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſſitudes of 


humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes odious; and 
as moſt men are ſometimes in an admirable frame and 
diſpoſition of mind, it ſhould be one of the greateſt taſks 
of wiſdom to keep ourſelves well when we are fo, and ne- 


ver to go out of that which is the agreeable part of our 


character. 
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Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius upæ: 

Arborei fetus alibi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt . 
Cramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mitit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabi 2 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque Pontus 
Caſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum? 
Continuo has leges æternaque federa certis 

Impoſuit natura locis — Virg. Georg. I, v. 54. 


Dis ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits; 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 
A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground; 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron croum d; 
India. b/ack ebon and white iv'ry bears 
And ſoft Idume weaps her od'rous tears : 
Thus Pontus ſends her beaver ſtones from far: 
And naked Spaniards temper ſteel for war: 
Epirus for th Elean chariot breeds 
(Is hopes of palms) a race of running ſleeds. 
This is the original contract; theſe the laws 
Tmpos'd by nature, and by nature's canſe. DRyYpEx. 


FR HErRE is no place in the town which I ſo much love 
to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives mea 
ſecret ſatisfaction, and, in ſome meaſure, gratifies my vi- 


nity, as I am an £7g/i/hman, to fee ſo rich an aſſembly of 


countrymen and foreigners conſulting together upon th 


private buſineſs of mankind, and making this metropolis 

a kind of emporium for the whole earth. I muſt confels 
I look upon High-Change to be a great council, in which 
all conſiderable nations have their repreſentatives. Fac- 


tors in the trading world are what ambaſſadors are in tht 
politic world: they negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, anc 
maintain a good correſpondence between thoſe wealthy fo 


cieties of men that are divided from one another by {cas 


and oceans, or live on the different extremities of a cont! 


nent. I have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes adjuſted 


between an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of yo 
| | 5 on 
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en, or to ſee a ſubject of the great Mogul entering into a 
league with one of the Czur of Muſcovy. I am infinitely 


delighted in mixing with theſe ſeveral miniſters of com- 
merce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their different walks 


and different languages: ſometimes I am juſtled ainong a 


body of Armenians: ſometimes I am loſt in a croud of 
Jews; and ſometimes make one in a groupe of Duteßmen. 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times; 
or rather fancy myſelf like the old philoſopher, who upon 


being aſked what countryman he was, replied, that he 


sss a citizen of the world. | i | 
Taovcn I very frequently viſit this buſy multitude of 


people, T am known to nobody there but my friend Sir 


AxpREW, who often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me buſt- 
ling in the croud, but atthe ſame time connives at my pre- 
ence without taking any further notice of me. There is 
indeed a merchant of Egypt, who juſt knows me by ſight, 


having formerly remitted me ſome money to Grand Cai- 


70; but as I am not verſed in the modern Coptic, our con- 
ferences go no further than « bow and a grimace. 

Tais grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me an infinite vari- 
ety of ſolid and ſubſtantial entertainments. As Tama great 
borer of mankind, my heart naturally overflows with plea- 


ſomuch that at many public ſolemnities I cannot forbear 
expreſſing my joy with tears that have ftolen down my 


kcha body of men thriving in their own private fortunes, 
and at the ſame time promoting the public ſtock ; or, in o- 
ther words, raifing eſtates for their own families, by bring- 
ing into their own country whatever is wanting, and car- 
Tying out of it whatever is ſaperfluous. | 

Nature ſeems to have taken a particular care to diſſe- 
minate her bleſſings among the different regions of the 
vorld, with an eye to this mutual intercourſe and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the ſeveral parts of the 
flobe might have a kind of dependence upon one another, 
ad be united together by their common intereſt. Almoſt 
ery degree produces ſomething peculiar to it. The food 
tn grows in one country, and the ſauce in another, 
The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of Bar- 
tadres + the infulion of a China plant ſweetened with the 

Vor. I, . | pith 


fre at the ſight of a proſperous and happy multitude, in- 


cheeks. For this reaſon I am wonderfully delighted to ſee 
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pith of an Indian cane. The Philippine iſlands give a fla- 2 
vour to our European bowls. The ſingle dreſs of a wo- tropics. 
man of quality is often the product of an hundred climates. fon 
The muff and the fan come together from the different ends — ant 
of the earth. The ſcarf is ſent from the torrid zone, and topethe 
the tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat the gift 
riſes out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace hatch 
out of the bowels of Indoſtan. S N 
Ir we conſider our own country in its natural proſpect -xchans 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, Mil dothed 
what a barren uncomfortable ſpot of earth falls to our de fro: 
ſhare! Natural hiſtorians tell us, that no fruit grows origi- WBI 
nally among us, beſides hips and haws, acorns and pig-Wi 4 on, 
nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature ; that our repreſen 
climate of itſelf, and without the aſſiſtances of art, can concour 
make no further advances towards a plum than to a ſloe, ed. In 
and carries an apple to no greater perfection than a crab: + lang 
that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and ver dot 
cherries, are ſtrangers among us, imported in different a- his time 
ges, and naturalized in our Egli gardens ; and that they ron, ne 
would all degenerate and fall away into the traſh of our tan we 
own country, if they were wholly neglected by the planter, WW Trade, 
and left to the mercy of our ſun and foil. Nor has trafic je us a 
more enriched our vegetable world, than it has improved mmber 
the whole face of nature among us. Our ſhips are laden ;11at1c 
with the harveſt offevery climate: our tables are ſtored :ceefſ;o; 
with ſpices, and oils, and wines: our rooms are filled with dien 
pyramids of china, and adorned with the workinanſhip of 
Japan: our morning's draught comes to us from the re- 
moteſt corners of the earth: we repair our bodies by th No 70 
drugs of Auerica, and repoſe ourſelves under Indian ca. 
nopies. My friend Sir ANDREW calls the vineyards 0 We 
France our gardens; the ſpice-iſlands, our hot-beds; the 
Perſians, our ſilk-weavers; and the Chineſe, our potter Samet. 
Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare neceſſaries of lift; 
but traffic gives us a great variety of what is uſeful, and WH 
at the ſame tine ſupplies us with every thing that is con- & 
venient and ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt part of tbl ;, 2 
our happineſs, that whilſt we enoy the remoteſt product & the co 
of the North and South, we are free from thoſe ext1c tat an, 
ties of weather which give them birth; that our eyes a h a mu 


refreſhed with the green fields of Britain, at the ſame 5 Which ha 
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that our palates are feaſted with fruits that rife between the 
topics. F | ; : 
Fon theſe reaſons there are not more uſcful members in 
à commonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind 
together in a mutual intercourſe of good offices, diſtribute 
the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magpificence to the great. Our Engliſiʒ mer- 
chant converts tue tin of his own country into gold, and 
exchanges his wool for rubies. The Malometaus are 
dothed in our Briti/þ manufacture, and the inhabitants of 
the frozen zone warmed with the flceces of our ſheep. 
WHEN I have been upon the Change, I have often fan- 
died one of our old kings ſtanding in perſon, where he is 
repreſented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy 
concourſe of people with which that place is every day fill- 
ed. In this caſe, how would he be ſurprifed to hear all 
the languages of Europe ſpoken in this little ſpot of his for- 
mer dominions, and to ſe fo many private men, who in 
his time would have been the vaſſals of ſome powerful ba- 
ton, negotiating like princes for greater ſums of money 
than were formerly to be met with in the royal treaſury ! 
Trade, without enlarging the Britiſh territories, has gi- 
ren us a Kind of additional empire: it has multiplied the 
number of the rich, made our landed eſtates infinitely more 
raulable than they were formerly, and added to them an 
_ of other eſtates as valuable as the lands them- 
Ives. ESL | SV 
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Interdum vutons rectum videt. Hor. Ep. T. 1. 2. v. 63 
Sometimes the vulgar ſee and judge aright. | 


WHEN I travelled, I took a particular delight in hear- 

ing the ſongs and fables that are come from father 
to ſon, and are moſt in vogue among the common people 
or the countries through which] paſſed ; for it is impoſſible 
tat an thing ſhould be univerſally taſted and approved 
by a multitude, though they are only the rabble of a nation, 
viich hath not in it ſome peculiar. aptneſs to pleaſe ond 
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gratiſy the mind of man. Human nature is the ſame in all 
reaſonable creatures; and whatever falls in with it, will 
meet with admirersamongſt readers of all qualities and con- 
ditlons. 
uſed to read all his comedies to an old woman who was 


his houſekeeper, as ſhe ſat with him at her work by. the, 


chimney- corner; and could foretel the ſucceſs of his play 
in the theatre, from the reception it meat his. fire: ſide: 
for he tells us the audience always followed the old wo- 
man, and never failed to laugh in the ſame place. 

I xxow nothing which more ſhews the eſſent ial and in- 
herent perfection of ſimplicity of thought, above that which 
I call the Gothic manner in writing, than this, that the 
firſt pleaſes all kinds of palates, and the latter only ſuch as 
have formed tothemſelvesa wrong artificial taſte upon little 
fanciful authors and writers of-epigram.. Homer, Virgil, 
or Milton, fo far as the langvage of their poems is under- 
ſtood, will pleaſe a reader of plain common ſenſe, who 
could neither reliſh nor comprehend an epigram of Mar. 
tial, or a poem of Cowley + fo, on the contrary, an ordinary 
ſong or ballad that is the-delight of the common people, 
cannot fail to pleaſe all ſuch readers as are not unqualified 
for the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance; 
and the reaſon is plain, becauſe the ſame paintings of na- 
ture which recommend it to the moſt ordinary reader, will 
appear beautiful to the moſt refined. | 


TH old ſong of Cyrvy - Chaſe is the favourite ballad of 


| the common people of England, and Ben Johnſon uſed to 
ſay he had rather have been the author of it than of all his 
works. Sir Philip Sidney in his diſcourſe of poetry ſpeaks 


of it in the following words. I never heard the old ſong if 
Piercy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more moved 


than with a trumpet; and yet it is ſung by ſome blindcroud- 


er with no rougher voice than rude ſtyle; which being /o iſ 


. evil apparelied in the duſt and cobweb of that uncivil ag, 


what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 


Pindar? For my own part, I am fo profeſſed an admirerot 
this antiquated ſong, that I ſhall give my reader a critic 

upon it, without any further apology far fo dong. 
Tre greateſt modern critics have laid it down as a rule, 
that an heroic poem ſhould be founded upon ſome import- 
ant precept of 1norality, adapted to the conſtitution of the 
| | | | cqunt'y 


Nod. 


Molicre, as we are told by Monſieur Boileay, 
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country in which the poet writes. Homer and Virgil have 
fo med their plans in this view. As Greece was a collecti- 


on of many governments, who ſuffered very much among 


themſelves, and gave the Perſian emperor, who was their 
common eneiny, many advantages over them by their mu- 
tual jea louſies and animoſities, Homor, in order to eſtabliſh 
among them an union, which was fo neceſſary for their 
ſafety, grounds his poem upon the diſcords of the ſeveral 
Grecian princes who wereengaged in a confederacy againſt 


an Aſiatic prince, and the ſeveral advantages which the- 


enemy gained by ſuch their diſcords. At the time the poem 


we are now treating of was written, the diſſenſions of the- 
barons, who were then ſo many petty princes, ran very 
high, whether they quarrelled among themſelves, or with 


their neighbours, and produced unſpeakable calamities to 


the country; the poet, to deter men from {ych unnatural” 
contentions, deſcribes a bloody battle and dreadful ſcene of 


death, occaſioned by the mutual feuds which reigned in 


deligned this for the inſtruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four Jaſt lines, in which, after the example of the 


refit of his readers. 


Cod ſave the Ning, and bleſs the land . 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant henceforth that foul debate 
*T wixt noblemen may ceaſe. 


Tir next point obſerved by the greateſt heroic poets, 
bath been to celebrate perſons and actions which do konour 
to their country: thus Virgil's hero was the founder of 
Rome, Homer's a prince of Greece ; and for this reaſon Va- 
lrins Flaccus and Statins,” who were both Romans; might 
be juſtly dertded for having choſen the expedition of the 
bulden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the ſubjects 
a their epic writings. 5 EP 
Tax poet before us has not only found out an hero in 


beautiful incidents. The Fugliſh are the firſt who take the 
feld, and the laſt who quit it. The £72/i/Þ bring only fif-- 


Ergliſh keep the field with fifty- three; the Scotch retire: 
= A Z3 | ü with: 


the families of an Eugliſh and Scorch nobleman : that he 


modern tragedians, he dra ws from it a precept for the be- 


hs own country, but raiſes the reputation of it by ſeveral 


teen hundred to the battle, the Scoteh two thouſand. The 
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with fifty-five*; all the reſt on each fide being ſlain in battle, His f 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance of this kind, is the ber K 
different manner in which the Scotch and Engliſh kings re. = , 
cCeive the news of this fight, and of the great mens deaths tu 1 
who commanded in it. | 1 iſ 
This news was brought to Edinburgh, in ling 
Where Scotland's King didreign, Y 
That brave Earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow ſlain. . 4 
O heavy news! King James did ſay, © A 
Scotland can witneſs be, | ; 
T1 have not any captain more 
Of ſuch account as he, p 
Like tidings to. King Henry came | 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, | 1 
That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was ſlain at Chevy-Chaſe. F 
Nou Cod be with him, ſaid our Ring, | 
Sith bill no better be, © w 
Itruſi I have in my realm 4% 
Five hundred as good as he, oy org 
Yet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay Sootch 
But I will vengeance take, his me 
And be revenged on them all moſt | 
For brave Lord Piercy's ſake. = 
This vow full well the King perform'd 
After 0u Humble-down, | 
In one day fifty knights were ſlain, 
With lords of great renown. | 
And of the reſt of ſinall account | 
| Did many thouſands dit, &c. | ; 
At the ſame time that our poet ſhews a laudable partiality 
to his countrymen, he repreſents the Scots after a manu Me 
not unb<coining ſo bold and brave a people. . 50 
Far! Douglas on a milk-white ſiced, paſſag 
Moſt like a baron bold, much 
Kode furemojt of the company, ſtead 


Whoſe armour /t, one like guid. 
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His ſentiments and actions are every way ſuitable to an 
hero. One of us two, ſays he, muſt die: I am an earl as 
well as yourſelf, fo that you can have no pretence for re- 
N fuſing the combat: however, fays he, it is pity, and in- 
decd would be a ſin, that ſo many innocent men ſhould 
periſh for our ſakes, rather let you and I end our quarrel 
in {ingle fight. | N 8 
Ere thus I will outbraved be, 
One of us two ſhall die; | 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, ſo am. J. 
But truſt me, Piercy, pity it uere, 
nd great nes RE. 0 oo 
Any of theſe our harmleſs men, | 
For they have done us ill. 


Let thou and I the battle try, 
Aud ſet our men aſide; 
Aecursd be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is deny'd, * 


WHEN theſe brave men had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the battle and in ſingle combat with each other, in the 
midſt of a generous parley, full of heroic ſentiments, the 
Scotch Earl falls; and with lis dying words encourages 
his men to revenge his death, repreſenting to them, as the 
moſt bitter circumſtance of it, that his rival ſaw him fall. 
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With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Engliſh bow, | 
Which ſtruck Ear! Douglas to the hea t 
A deep and deadly biow.” 
Who never ſpoke more words than theſe, 
Fight on my merry men all, . | 
For why, my life is at an end, 
Lord Piercy ſees my fall. 


Merry men, in the language of thoſe times, is no more than 
a chearful word for companions and fellow-ſoldiers. A 
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paſſage in the eleventh book of Virgi/”s A neid is very | | 
much to be admired, where Camilia in her laſt agonies, in- KI | 
ſtead of weeing over the wound ſlie had received, as one | 1 
might kave expected from a warrior of her ſex, conſiders 1 
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Neid. 


only (like the hero of whom we are now ſpeaking) how 
the battle ſhould be continued after her death. 


Tum ſic expirans Accam ex equalibus unam 
Alloguitur ; fida ante alias gue ſola Camille, 
Quicum partiri curas ; atque hec ita fatur > 
Hacfenus, Acca ſoror, potui; nunc vulnus a urn 
Conficit,. et tenebris nigreſcunt omnia circum » 
Fuge, et bac Turno mandata noviſima perfer; 
Succedat pignæ, Trojuno/que arceat ube ; 1 
Jamque vale, W EN. II. v. 820. 


A gathering miſt o'erclguds her cheai:al eyes; 

And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies, 

Then turns to her, whom of her female train 

She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain, 

Acca, tis paſt ! he ſwims before my ſight, 

Inexorable death; and claims his right. 

Bear my laſt words to Tærnus, fly with ſpeed, 

And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed: 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve: 
Farewel. | 


3 DRYDEY, 
TURNUS did not. die in ſo heroic a manner; though 
dur poet ſeems to have had his eye pon Turnus's ſpeech 
in the laſt verſe. | | 


Lord Piercy ſees my fall. 


— Vicifti; et victum tendere palmas 
Auſonii videre—_ | 


The Latian chiefs have ſeen me beg my life. DRYDEN, 


EaRIL Plercy's lamentation over his enemy is generous, 
beautiful, and paſſionate: I muſt only. cauticn the reader 
not to let the ſimplicity of the ſtyle, which one may well 
Pardon in fo old a poet, prejudice him againſt the.great- 
neſs of the thought. FE” 5 


Then leaving life, Farl Piercy tcok 
The dead man by the hand, 

Aud ſaid, Ear! Douglas, for thy life 

Would ] had lofi my land. 


O Chrifl! 


EX. 12. v. 930. 
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0 Cbr iſt my very heart doth bleed | 
With ſorrow for thy ſake; 


For ſure a more renowned knight 5 
Miſchance did never take. | 


That beautiful line, Taking the dead man by the hand, will 
put the reader in mind of Eneas's behaviour towards Lau- 
, whom he himſelf had ſlain as he came to the reſcue 
of his aged father. | „ 


4 vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
bra modis Auchiſiades pallentia miris; 
Iigemuit, miſerans graviter, dextramque tetendit, &c. 
: | EN. 10. v. 822. 


The pious prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 

He griev'd, he wept; then graſp'd his band, and ſaid, 
poor hapleſs youth! what praiſes can be paid 

To worth fo great — * a DRYDEN. 
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I SHALL take another opportunity to conſider the other: 
parts of this old ſong. 5 | "44 


— 


N* 71. Tueſday, May 22. 
, —Scribere juſſit amor. Ov1D. Epiſt. 4. v. 10. 


Love bid me write. 
HE entire conqueſt of our paſſions is ſo difficult a 
work, that they. who deſpair of it ſhould think of 

2 leſs difficult taſk, and only attempt to regulate them. 
But there is a third thing which may contribute not only 
d the eaſe, but alſo to the pleaſure of our life; and that is, 
| 1xining our paſſions to a greater elegance, than we receive 
dem from nature. When the paſlion is love, this work 
s performed in innocent, though rude and uncultivated 
minds, by the mere force and dignity of the object. There 
we forms which naturally create reſpe& in the beholders, 
and at once inflameand chaſtiſe the imagination. Such an 
impreſſion as this gives an immediate ambition to deſerve. 
2 order to pleaſe. This cauſeæ and effect are beautifull y 
5 8 5 deſcribed 
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deſcribed by Mr Dryden in the fable of Cimon and Iphi- 
genia. After he has repreſented Cimon ſo ſtupid, that 


Hewhiſtled as he went, for want of thought, 


be makes him fall into the following ſcene, and ſhews its 
influence upon him fo excellently, that it appears as natu- 
ralas wonderful. | „„ 


It happen d on a ſummer's holiday, 

That to the greenwood. ſpade he took his way; 

His guarter-/taff, which he could ne er forſakey 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

He trudg d along unknowing what he ſonght, 
And whiſtled as he went, for want of thought. 

By chance conducted or by thirſt confi r ain d, 

The deep receſſes of the grove he gain'd ;| EE 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood, 

Crept through the matted graſs a cryſtal fi 00d, 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood + 

And on the margin of the fount was laid, 

Attended by her ſlaves), a ſleeping aid, 3 
ike Dian, and her nymphs, when tir d with ſport, 

To reſt by cool Eurotas they reſort» 

The dame herſelf the goddeſs well expreſi'd, 

Not more diſtinguiſhd by her purple veſt, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 

Aud even in ſlumber a ſuperior graces | : 
Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymarr ; 

Her boſom to the view was only bare: 


To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe ; 
The fanning wind and purling flreams continue her 
="; i Ar No nas 
= The fool of nature ſtood with ſtupid eyes, 
Aud gaping mouth, that teſtify*d ſurpriſe. 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his ſight, 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight 
Long mute he ſtood, and leaning on his ſtaff, 
His wonder witneſs d with an idiot langh ; 


. The fanning wind upon her loſom blows, ' SED | 


Then would have ſpoke, but by his glimm”ring ſenſe. 
Firſt found his want of words, and fear'd offence - 1 
3 | 1 | 01616 
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Doubted for what he was he ſhould be known, 
By his clown-accent, and his country-tone. 


Bor leſt this fine deſcription ſhould be excepted againſt, 
as the creation of that great maſter, Mr Dryden, and not 
an account of what has really ever happened in the world; 
I ſhall give you, verbatim, the epiſtle of an enamoured 
footman in the country, to his miſtreſs. Their ſirnames 
ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe their paſſion demands a greater 
xclpe&t than is due to their quality. James is ſervant in 
a great family, and Eliſabeth waits upon the daughter of 
one as numerous, ſome miles off of her lover. James, before 
he bcheld Betty, was vain of his ſtrength, a rough 
ler, and quarrelſome cudgel- player: Betty a public dancer 
at may-poles, a romp at ſtool-ball: he always following 
lle women, ſhe playing among the peaſants: he a country- 
bully, ſhe a country-coquette. But love has made her 
conſtantly in her miſtreſs's chamber, where the young lady 
cratifies a ſecret paſſion of her own, by making Berty talk 
of James; and James is become a conſtant waiter near 
his maſter's apartment, in reading, as well as he can, ro- 
mances. I cannot learn who Hoi is, who it ſeems walk 
ed ten miles to carry the angry meſiage, which gave oc- 


caſion to what follows. 


To ELISABETH — 


My dear Bett,; May 14. 17 r. 
f 1 your bleeding lover, who lies bleed- 
0 


ing at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows he 


borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which is your ſweet 
© perſon. 3 ' 

Nax, more, with the token you ſent me for my love 
and fervice offered to your fweet perſon; which was 
* your baſe reſpects to my ill conditions; when alas! there 


is no ill conditions in me, but quite contrary; all loves 


* and purity, eſpecially to your ſweet perſon ; but all this 
I take as a jeſt. 8 | 
Bur the ſad-and diſmal news which Molly brought me 
* ſtruck me to the heart; which was, it ſeems, and is 
* Jour ill conditions for my love and reſpects to you. 

M 6 FoR 
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© For ſhe told me, if I came forty times to you, yo 
© would not ſpeak with me, which words I am ſure is 
great grief to me. 
Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to yo 
. © ſweet company, and to have the happineſs of ſpeaking 
< with your ſweet perſon, I beg the favour of you to ac- 
ſcept of this my ſecrgg mind and thoughts, which hat! 
'© fo long lodged in my breaſt; the which if you do no 
accept, I believe will go nigh to break my-heart, 
Fon indeed, my dear, I lov&you-above all the beau- 
ties I ever:ſaw in all my life. 


© Tax young gentleman, and my maſter's daughter, thefj 


Londoner that is come down to marry her, fat in the ar- 
© bour moſt part of laſt night. Oh! dear Betty, muſt the 
< nightingales ſing to thols who; marry for money, and not 
< to us true lovers! Oh my dear Betty, that we could 
meet this night where we uſed to do in the wood. 
Nov, my dear, if I may not have the bleſſing 0 
*« kiſſing your ſweet lips, I beg I may have the happineſs 
„of kiſſing your fair hand, with a few lines from your 
dear ſelf, preſented by whom you pleaſe or think fit. I 
believe, if time would permit me, I could write all day: 
© but the time being ſhort, and paper little, no more from 
your never-failing lover till death, > | 
RN 5 IJ James — 
Poor James! ſince his time and paper were lo ſhort; 
J, that have more than I can uſe well of both, will put 


the ſentiments of his kind letter (the ſtyle of which ſeems 


to be confuſed with ſcraps he had got in hearing and read- 
ing what he did not underſtand) into what he meant to ex: 
prels. | e | 


Dear Creature, e | 
AN you then neglect him who has forgot all his re- 
4 creations and enjoyments, to pine away his life in 
thinking of you? When I do ſo, you appear more amiable 
to me than Venus does in the moſt beautiful deſcription 
that ever was made of her. All this kindneſs you return 
with an accuſation, that T do not love you: but the con- 
trary is ſo manifeſt, that J cannot think you in earneſt. But 
the certainty given me im your. meſſage by Moly, tnat you 
do not love ine, is what robs me of all comfort. She ſays 
6 : you 
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ou will not ſee me: if you can have ſo much cruelty, at 
Laſt write to me, that I may kiſs the impreſſion made by 
our fair hand. I love you above all things, and, in my 
condition, what you look upon with indifference is to me 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure or pain. Our young lady, and 
a fine gentleman from London, who are to marry for mer- 
cenary ehds, walk about our gardens, and hear the-voice 
of eveninp-nightingales, as if for faſhion ſake they courted 
thoſe ſolitudes, becauſe they have heard lovers do ſo. Oh 
Betty! could I hear thoſe rivulets murmur, and birds ſing 
while you ſtood near me, how little ſenſible thould I be 
that we are both ſervants, that there is any thing on earth 
above us. Oh! I could write to you as long as I love 
you, till death itſelf. = | 
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N. B. By the words i//-conditions, TAMES means in a 
woman coguetry, in a man inconſtancy. > 


No 72. MWeaneſaay, May 23. 
—— Genus immottale manet, multoſque per annos 

Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum. 

R _ | ViRs. Georg. 4. v. 208. 
Th immortal line in ſure ſuceeſſion rens, 
The fortune of the family remains, ; 
Aud grandſires grandſons the long liſt contains. 

55 DRYDEN. 


1 already given my reader an account of ſe- 
veral extraordinary clubs both ancient and modern, 
did not deſign to have troubled him with any more nar> 
natives of this nature; but I have lately received informa- 
tion of a club which [ can call neither ancient nor modern, 
that I dare ſay will be no leſs ſurpriſing to my reader than 
It was to myſelf; for which reaſon I ſhall communicate it 
to the public as one of the greateſt curioſities in its kind. 
| A FRIEND of mine complaining of a tradeſman who is 
rlated to him, after having repreſented him as a very idle 
vorthleſs fellow, who neglected his family, and ſpent moſt 


N- 

ut o his time over a bottle, told me, to conclude his cha- 
du nter, that he was a member of the ever/aſting club. So 
y; WH odd a title raiſed my curioſity to inquire into the na- 
| A a | ture 


Vol. 15 JE 
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ture of a club that had ſuch a ſounding name ; upon which 
my friend gave me the following account. | 


HE £verlaſting Club conſiſts of a hundred members, 
who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in ſach a manner, that the club ſits day and nigbt 
from one end of the year to another; no party preſuming 
to riſe till they are relieved by thoſe who are in courſe to 
ſucceed them. By this means, a member of the Fverlaſi. 
ing Ciub never wants company; for tho' he is not upon du- 
ty himſelf, he is ſure to find ſome who are; ſo that if he 
| be diſpoſed to take a whet, a nooning, an evening's draught, 
or a bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, and finds 
a knot of friends to his mind. e 
Ir is a maxim in this club, That the ſteward never dies; 
ſor as they ſucceed one another by way of rotation, no man 
is to quit the great elbow- chair which ſtands at the upper 
. end of the table, till his ſucceſſor is in a readineſs to fill 
it; inſomuch that there has not been a /ede vacante in 
the memory of man. | 8 . 

Tarts club was inſtituted towards the end (or, as ſome 
of them ſay, about the middle) of the civil wars, and con- 
tinued without interruption till the time of the great fre, 
which burnt them out, and diſperſed them for ſeveral 
weeks. The ſteward at that time maintained his poſt till 
he had like to have been blown up with a neighbouring 
houſe, (which was demoliſhed in order to ſtop the fire); 
and would not leave the chair at laſt, till he had emptied} 
all the bottles upon the table, and received repeated di- 
rections from the club to withdraw himſelf. This ſteward 
is frequently talked of in the club, and looked upon by e- 
very member of it as a greater man than the famous cap- 
tain mentioned in my Lord Clarendon, who was burnt in 
his ſhip becauſe he would not quit it without orders, It 1s 
ſaid, that towards the cloſe of 1700, being the great year 
of jubilee, the club had it under conſideration whether they 
ſhould break up or continue their ſeſſion: but after many 
| ſpeeches and debates, it was at length agreed to fit out the 
other century. This reſolution paſſed in a general club 
nemine contradicente. | 

Havixc given this ſhort account of the inſtitution and 


continuation of the Everlaſi ing Club, I ſhould here 
| | vou 


— 
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rour to ſay ſomething of the inanners and characters of its 


cveral members, which I ſhall do according to the beſt 
lghts I have received in this matter. 4 

Ir appears by their books in general, that ſince their 
ſrſt inſtitution they have ſmoked fifty tun of tobacco, drank 
thirty thouſand buts of ale, one thouſand hogſheads - of 
red port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin 
of finall beer. There has been likewiſe a great conſump- 
tion of cards. It is alſo ſaid, that they obſerve the law in 
Ben. John/on's club, which orders the fire to be always 
keptin ( focus perennis eſio), as well for the convenience of 
igbting their pipes, as to cure the dampneſs of the club- 
rom. They have an old woman in the nature of a veſtal, 
whoſe buſineſs is to cheriſh and perpetuate the fire which 
burns from generation to generation, and has ſeen the glaſs- 


houſe fires in and out above an hundred times. 5 


Tak Foerlaſting Club treats all other clubs with an eye 
of contempt, and talks even of the X- Cat and October 


x of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordinary diſcourſe (as. 


nuch as I have been able to learn of it) turns altogether 
won ſuch adventures as have paſſed in their own aſſembly; 
of members who have taken the plaſs in their turns for a 
week together, without ſtirring out of the club; of others 
who have ſmoked an hundred pipes at a fitting; of others. 
vho have not miſſed their morning's draught for twenty 
rears together : ſometimes they ſpeak in raptures of a run 
af ale in King Charles's reign; and ſometimes reflect with 
aſtoniſhment upon games at whiſt, which have been mira- 
eulouſty recovered: by members of the ſociety, when in all 
hunan probability the caſe was deſperate...  - 

Taxy delight in ſeveral old catches, which they ſing at 
ul hours to encourage one another to moiſten their clay 
aid grow immortal by drinking; with many other edify- 
ing exhortations of the like nature. =” _— 

Tn ERE are four general.clubs held in a year, at which 
times they fill. up vacancies,. appoint waiters, . confirm the 
old fire-maker, or ele& a new one, ſettle contributions for 
coals, pipes, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. 

Tas ſenior member has outlived the whole club twice 
| er, and has been drunk with the grandfathers of ſome: 
« the preſent ſitting inembers. +, = 

| AK N . 
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— — dea c2rte! 


O grddeſst for no leſt you ſeem. 


| | gt is very ſtrange to conſider, that a creature like man, 


who is ſenſible of ſo many weakneſſes and imperfedi- 


ons, ſhould be actuated by a love of fame; that vice and 


ignorance, imperfection and miſery ſhould contend for 


_ praiſe, and endeavour as much as poſſible to make them. 


ſelves objects of admiration, | | 

Bor notwithſtanding man's eſſential perfection is but very 
little, his comparative perfection may be very conſiderable. 
If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted light, he has not 


much to boaſt of; but if he conſiders himſelf with regard 


to others, he may find occaſion of glorying, if not in his 
own virtues, at leaſt in the abſence of another's imperfecti- 
ons. This gives a different turn to the reflections of the 
wiſe man and the fool. The firſt endeavours to ſhine in 
himſelf, and the laſt to outſhine others. The firſt is hum- 
bled by the ſenſe of his own infirmities, the laſt is lifted 
up by the diſcovery of thoſe which he obſerves in other 
men. The wiſe man conſiders what he wants, and the 
fool what he abounds in. 'The wiſe man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation, and the fool when be re- 


commends himſelf to the applauſe of thoſe about him. 


Bur however unreafonable and abſurd this paſſion for 
admiration may appear in ſuch a creature as man, it is not 


wholly to be diſcouraged ; ſinee it often produces very 


good effects, not only as it reſtrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, but as it puſhes 


him to actions which are great and glorious. The princt- 
ple may be defective or faulty, but the conſequences it 
produces are ſo good, that, for the benefit of mankind, it 


ought not to be — | | | 

Ir is obſerved by Cicero, that men of the greateſt and 
the moſt ſhining parts are the moſt actuated by ambition; 
and if we look into the two ſexes, I believe we ſhall find 
this principle of action ſtronger in women than in __ . 
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Tu E paſſion for praiſc, which is ſo very vehement in 
the fair ſex, produces excellent effects in women of ſenſe 
who deſire to be admired for that only which deſerves d- 
miration: and I think we may obſerve, without a com- 
pliment to them, that many of them do not only live in a 
more uniform courſe of virtue, but with aninfinitely great - 
er regard to their hogour, than what we find in the gene- 
rality of our own ſex. How many inſtances have we of 
chaſtity, fidelity, devotion? How many ladies diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the education of their children, care of their 
families and love of their huſbands, which are the great 
qualities and atchievements of womankind ? as the making 
of war, the carrying on of traffic, the adminiſtration of | 
juſtice, are thoſe by which men grow-famous, and get them 
felres a name. | 5 | 
Bur as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording” to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our ſpe- 
cies in every thing that is laudable; fo nothing is more de- 
ſtructive to them when it is governed by vanity and folly. 
What I have therefore here to ſiy, only regards the vain 
part of the ſex, whom for certain reaſons, which the read- 
er will hereafter fee at large, I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the 
name of Idols. An Idol is wholly taken up in the adorn- 
ing of her perſon. You ſee. in every poſture of her body, 
air of her face, and motion of her head, that it is ber bu- 
neſs and employment to gain adorers: For this reaſon 
your Idols appear in all public places and aflemblies, in or- 
der to ſeduce men to their worſhip. The playhoute is 
very frequently filled with Idols; ſeveral of them are car- 
ned in proceſſion every evening about the ring, and ſeveral - 
of them ſet up their worſhip even in churches. They are 
to be accoſted in the language proper to the Deity. ' Life 
and death are in their power: joys of heaven and pains of 
tell are at their diſpoſal: paradile is in their arms, and e- 
ternity in every moment that you are preſent with them. 
Raptures, tranſports, and ecſtalies are the rewards which 
they confer: ſighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, 
ae the offerings which are paid to them. Their ſmiles 
make men happy; their frowns drive them to deſpair. I 
ſhall only add under this head, that Ovid's book of the art 
of love is a kind of Heathen ritual, which contains all the 
forms of worſhip which are made uſe of to an Idol. - 
„ Aa 3 1 | It. 
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Ir would be as difficult a taſk to | reckon up theſe if. 
ferent Kinds of Idole, as Milton's was to number thoſe that 
were known in Canaan, and the lands adjoining. Moſt of 
them are worſhipped, like Moloch, in fire and flames. 
Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee their votaries cut and 
flaſhed, and ſhedding their blood for them. Some of thein, 
like the Idol in the Apocrypha, muſt have treats and col- 
lations prepared for them every night. It has indeed been 
known, that ſome of them have been uſed by their incen- 
ſed worſhippers like the Chineſe Idols, who are whipped 
and ſcourged when they refuſe to comply with the pray- 
ers that are offered to them. 5 N 

I 1vsT here obſerve, that thoſe, idolaters who devote 
themſelves to the Idols J am here ſpeaking of, differ very 
much from all other kinds of idolaters. For as others fall 
cout becauſe they worſhip different Idols, theſe idolaters 
quarrel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. „ 

THe intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary to 
the wiſhes of the idolater; as the one deſires to confine the 
| Ja! to hiinſelf, the whole buſineſs and ambition of the o- 
ther is to multiply adorers. This humour of an /do/ is pret- 
tily deſcribed in a tale of Chaucer : he repreſents one of them 
fitting at a table with three ef her votaries about her, who 
are all of them courting her favour, and paying their ado- 
rations: ſhe ſmiiedupon me, drank to another, and trod up- 
on the other's foot which was under the table. Now which 
of theſe three, ſays the old bard, do you think, was the fa- 
vourite? In troth, ſays he, not one of all the three. 

Tu behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer, puts me in 
mind of the beautiful Ciarinda, one of the greateſt [dls a- 
mong the moderns. She is worſhipped once a-week by can- 
dle-light, in the midſt of a large congregation, generally 
ealled an aſſembly. Some of the gayelt youths in the nation 
endeavour to plant themſelves in her eye, while ſhe fits in 
form with multitudes of tapers burning about her. To en- 
courage the geal of her idolaters, fhe beſtows a mark of 
her favour upon every one of them, before they go out of 
ber preſence. ..She aſles a queſtion of one, tells a ſtory to 
another, glances an ogle upon a third, -takes-a pinch of 
ſnuff from the fourth, lets her fan drop by accident togive 
the fifth an occaſion of taking it up. Jn ſhort, every one 
goes away ſatisſied with his Iuccels, and encouraged to - 

| 1 
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new his devotions on the ſame * hour that day 
ſevennigkht. 
An Idol may be - undeified by many accidental cauſes. 


Marriage in Particular: is a Kind of counter apotheoſis, or a 
deification inverted. - When a man becomes familiar with 


his goddeſs, ſhe quickly ſinks into a woman. 


Orp age is likewiſe a great decayer of your Idol: the | 


truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy being than a 
ſuperannuated 1d, eſpecially . when ſhe has contracted 
(ich airs and behaviour as are Az graceful when ber wor- 
ſhippers are about her. 

. CONSIDERING therelbee that in theſe 4 many 495 
caſes the Woman generally outlives the 7do/, J muſt re- 


turn to the moral of this paper, and defire my fair readers. 
to give a proper direction to their paſſion for being admired: 


in order to which, they muſt endeavour to make them- 


ſelres the objects of a reaſonable and laſting admiration. 


This is not to be hoped for from beauty, or dreſs, or 


faſhion, but from thoſe inward ornaments which are not 


to be defaced by time or ſickneſs, and which appear moſt 
amiable to thoſe who are moſt acquainted with them. C 


No 74. + 500 Friday, May 25. 
———Pendent opera interrupta 

Fe 01 | ViRG. Kn. 4 v. 88. 
The works 222 ind 7 glected lie. 5 3 


N my laſt Monday's paper I gave ſomegeneral inſtances 
of thoſe beautiful ſtrokes which pleaſe the reader in the 
old ſong of Cheny-chaſe ; I ſhall here, according to my 
promiſe, be more particular, and ſhew that the ſentiments 


in that ballad are extremely natural and poetical, and full 


of the majeſtic ſimplicity, which we admire in the greateſt 
of the ancient poets: for which reaſon I ſha!l quote ſeve- 
ril paſſages of it, in which the thought is altogether the 
ſame with what we meet in ſeveral paſſages of the 
Fil; not that I would infer from thence, that the 
poet (whoever he was) propoſed to himſelf any imitation 
of thoſe paſſages, but that he was dire ded to them in ge- 


neral by the ſame kind of poetical ger ius, and by the ſame 
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Hap this old ſong been filled with epigrammatical turns 


and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleaſed the wrong 


taſte of ſome readers; but it would never have become 
the delight of the common people, nor have warmed the 
| heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the ſound of a trumpet, 


it is only nature that can have this effect, and pleaſe thoſe 
taſtes which are the moſt unprejudiced or the moſt refined, I 


muſt however begleave to diſſent from ſo great an authority 
as that of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he has 


paſſed as to the rude ſtyle and evil apparel of this antiqua- 


ted ſong; for there are ſeveral parts. in it where not only 
the thought, but the language 1s majeſtic, and the numbers 
ſonorous; at leaſt, the apparel is much more gorgeous than 


many of the poets made uſe of in Queen £/;/abeth's time, 


as the reader will ſce in ſeveral of the tollowing quotations, 


War can be greater than either the thought or the ex- 


preſſion in that ſtanza ? 


To drive the decr with hound and horn 
| Earl Piercy took his way; © 
The chi/d may rue that was unborn 
The hunting of that day! | 


This way of conſidering the misfortunes which this battle 


would bring upon poſterity, not only on thoſe who were 
born immediately after the battle, and loſt their fathers in 


it, but on thoſe alſo who periſhed in future battles which 


took their riſe from this quarrel of the two earls, is won- 


derfully beautiful, and conformable to the way of think- } 


ing among the ancient poets. 


Audiet prignas vitio parentum 
Kara juventus. Hox. Od. 2. I. I. v. 23. 


| Poſterity, thinn'd by their fathers crimes, 
Shall read with grief the ſtory of their times. 


What can be more ſounding and poetical, or reſemble more 

the majeſtic ſimplicity of the ancients, than the following 

—_—— ͤ v „ 5 

The ſlont Farl of Northumberland 

A voc to Cod did make, 

Ei, pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods. 
Three ſummer's days to table. 
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With fifteen hundred jones bold, 
All choſen men of might, 

Who knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafis aright. 


The hounds ran ſwiftly through the Sw” 
| The nimble deer to take; 
Aud with their cries the hills and dates 
An echo ſhrill did male. 


Vocat ingenti clamore Cithæron 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum: 
Et vox aſſenfu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 
| i _— 3. v. 43. 


Citheron /oudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and purſue the prey 
High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 

Fam'd for his hills, and for his horſes breed; 
From hills and dales the chearful cries rasen ; 
Far echo n. along, aud 9 the ſound. 


Lo youder doth Fart Sc come, 
His men in armour bright; 

Full twenty hundr:d Scottiſh 3 
All marching in our fight. 


All men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed, &c. 


The country of the Scots warriors, deſcribed in theſe two 
laſt verſes, has a fine romantic ſituation, andaffords a cou- 
ple of ſmooth words for verſe. If the reader compares the 
foregoing ſix lines of the ſong with the following Latin verſes, 
he will ſee how much they are written in the ſpirit of Virgil. 


Adverſi 7 campo apparent, haſtafque reductis 
Protendunt longe dextris, et ſpicula vibrant; 
Quique altum Præneſte viri, quique arva Cabinæ 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, & roſcida rivis 
Hernica ſaxa colunt : qui roſea rura Velini, 
Qui Tetrice barrentes * montemque Severum, 


C. Ns: 
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DRYDEN. 
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C. aſperiamque colunt, Foruln o/que et flumen Himelle . H 
. Tiberim e bibunt. On 
| En. II. v. 605. 7. v. 682, 712. Ir 
« Advancing i in a line, they couch their ſpears—— - 
Praneſie ſends a choſen band, By 
With thoſe who plough Saturnia's Cabine land: 0 
Beſides the ſuccours which cold Auien "of ; | 
The rocks of Hernicus—— beſides a band, But 
That follow'd from Felinum's dewy land, — <= 
And mountaineers that from Severus came: We 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica ; a 
And thoſe where yellow T yber takes his way, 3 
And where Himella's wanton waters play: 3 
| Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie | 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli. | . Darren. 
But to proceed: 
Earl Douglas on a milk-white feed, 
43 Mot like a baron bold, 
= Rode foremoſt of the company, 4 
| = Whoſe armour ſhone liks gold. 
Turnus ut antevolans tardum præceſſerat agmen, &c:. 
Vidiſti, quo Turnus eh, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus —— | | | P 
| Our Engliſh archers bent their bows, c 
| | - Their hearts were good and true: 
| At the firſt fight of arrows ſent, 
| Full three/core Scots they leu. 7 
Dyey closd full faſt on ev'ry 5 de, 7 
Mo flackneſ there was found; 
: And many a gallant gentleman 
* Lay gaſping an the ground. Gas 2 
| With that there came an arrow keen lain t 
Out of an Engliſb bow, Mcien 
Which firuck Earl Douglas to the heart but by 
A deep and deaaiy blow. © . perſons 
4 


Eneas was wounded after the ſame manner by an un- 
known hand in the midſt of a parly. i 
| - . 5 5 as 


— 
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Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 


Ecce viro ſtridens alis allapſa ſagitta eſt, 
Incertum qua pulſa manu En. 12. v. 318. 


Thus while he ſpake, unmindful of defence, 
A winged arrow ſtruck the pious prince; 
But whether from an human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile god, is left unknown by fame. DRV D Ex. 


- 


But of all the deſcriptive parts of this ſong, there are none 
moe beautiful than the four following ſtanzas, which 
have a great force and ſpirit in them, and are filled with 
very natural circumſtances. The thought in the third 
ſtanza was never touched by any other poet, and is ſuch 
an one as would have ſhined in Homer or Virgil 


So thus did both thoſe nobles die, 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain > - 
An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd - 
The Noble Earl was ſlain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, . | 
| Made of a truſty tree, = | ; 

A arrow of a cluth-yard long ED 
Unto the head drew he. 


Aaainſt Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his ſhaft he ſet, 

The grey gooſe wing that was thereon 
In his heari- blood was wet. | 


This fight did laſt from Freak of day 
Ti ſetting of the ſun; - 

For when they rung the ev*ning-bell, 
The battle ſcarce was done. 
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One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the catalogue of the | 
lain the author has followed the example of the greateſt ö 


ancient poets, not only in giving a long liſt of the dead, A 
but by diverſifying it with little characters of particular Wi. | 
perſons, 3 & | | 0 | 
And with Earl Douglas there was ſlain : N N | 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, - | | | 1 
| Sir | 
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Sir Charles Carrel, that from the Feld | 
One foot would never fly 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff , 
His ſiſter's ſon was he; 
Sir David Lamb, /o well efteent'd, 
Yet ſaved could not be. 


288 


The familiar found in theſe names e he majeſty of 
the deſcription; for this reaſon I do not mention this part 
of the poem, but to ſhew thenatural caſt of thoupht which 
appears in it, as the two laſt verſes look almoſt like a tranf- 


lation of Virgil. 


—— Cadit et Riphens juſtiſſimus unus, 
Qui fuit in Teucris ei PO rmus aqui, 
Dis aliter viſum eſt 


Then Riphens in the unequal fight, 
Juſt of his word, obſervant of the right; 5 
Heaven thought not ſo. 


En. 2. v. 426. 


DRYDEN, 


In the catalogue of the Eng/i/h who Fell, V. itheringto $ 
behaviour is in the ſame manner particularized very art» 
fully, as the reader is prepared for it by that account 
. whichis given of him in the beginning of the battle; though 


I am farisfied your little buffoon readers 


(who have ſeen 


that paſſage ridiculed in Hudibras) will not be able to take 
the beauty of it: for which reaſon I dare not ſo much as 


quote it. 
Then fleft a gallant ire forth, 


Witherington was his name, 


Who ſaid, I would not have it told 
To Henry dur King for ſhame, 


That &er my captain fought on foot 
| 6 And I ſtood. looking o. te 5 


. We meet with the ſame heroĩc ſentiment in 7 irgil. 


Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
. ObjeAtare animam“ numerone an viribus aqui 


Non ſuumis - 


For ſhame, Rutulians, « can you bear the ſight 
Of one pes d for all, in lingle fight? 


n. 12. v. 229. 
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Can we, before the face of heaven, confeſs 


Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs? 
| | DRY DEN. 


What can be more natural or more moving, than the cir- 
cunſtances in which he deſcribes the behaviour of thoſz 
women, Who had loſt their huſbands on this fatal day ? 


Next day did many widows come, 

Their huſbands to bewail; _ 
They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
But all would not prevail. | 


Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, 
They bore with them aways s 
They kiſi'd them dead a' thouſand times, 

When they were clad in clay. 


Thus we fee how tlre thoughts of this poem, which 


nturally ariſe from the ſabject, are always ſimple, and 
ſometimes exquiſitely noble; that the language is often 
iery ſounding; and that the whole is written with a 
true poetical ſpirit. | | | 
Ie this ſong had been written in the Gothic manner, 
which is the delight of all our little wits, , whether 


writers, or readers, it would not have hit the taſte of 


o many ages, and have pleaſed the readers of all ranks 
and conditions. I ſhall only beg pardon for ſuch a pro- 
fullon of Latin quotations; which I ſhould not have 
made uſe of, but that I feared my own judgment. would 
have looked too {ſingular on ſuch a ſubject, had not I ſup- 
ported it by the practice and authority of Virgil, C 


No 75. . ; Saturday, May 26. 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, et ſtatus, et res. 


| | Hor. Ep. 17. I. 1. v. 23. 
All fortune fitted Ariſtippus well. CREECH. 


F was with ſome mortification that I ſuffered the ral- : 
lery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, for calling, in 


one of my papers, Doriniant a clown. She was ſo unmer- 
Vor. I. Bb — 
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V 7.5 

_ ciful as to take advantageof my invincible taciturnity, and No 
on that occaſion, with great freedom, to conſider the air world, 
the height, the face, the geſture of him who could pretend maxim 
to judge ſo arrogantly of gallantry. She is full of mo- ge cor 
tion, janty and lively in her ämpertinence, and one of thoſe +:rna1 
that commonly paſs, among the ignorant; for perſon fm a 
who have a great deal of humour. She had the play of not, 1. 
Sir Fopling in her hand, and after ſhe had ſaid it wadil | called 
happy for her there was not ſo charming a creature a tat h 
Dorimant now living, ſhe began with a theatrical air and have ſſ 
tone of voice-to read, by-way of triumph over me, ſome i w par 
of his ſpeeches. It is /he, that lovely hair, that eaſy ſhape, they re 
thoſe wantun eyes, and all thoſe melting charms about her noſt v. 
mouth, which Medley ſpoke of; I'll follow the lottery, ani heaks 
put in for a prize with my friend Bellair. | le:do 
In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly ; before 

They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. corrupt 
Then turning over the leaves, ſhe reads alternately, and the co! 
—_ —_ CER 2” kress in 
And you and I. oveit, to her .coſt, ſhall find being r 

I fathom all the deeps of womantind. fer x 
Oh the fine gentleman ! byt here, continues ſhe, is the centie, 
paſſage I admire moſt, where he begins to teize Loveit Wl underſt 
and mimic Sir Fopling: Oh the pretty ſatyr, in his re-. preſent 
ſolving to be a coxcomb to pleaſe; ſince noiſe and non - vomen 
ſenſe have ſuch powerful charms! © | He cor 
J, that I may ſucceſsful prove, fficier 
Transform mayſelf to what you love. capacit 
Then how like a man of the town, fo wild and gay 9 that be 
that! he 55 . empty 
The wiſe will find a diſf'rence in our fate, elf fac 

Tou wed a woman, I a good Mate. of fort 

Ir would have been a very wild endeavour for a man p grea 

of my temper to offer any oppoſition to fo nimble 4 *eatur 
ſpeaker as my fair enemy is; byt her diſcourſe gave mel will ha 
very many reflections, when J had left her company. At not | 
mong others, I could not but conſider, with ſome at-. vho fo 
tention, the falſe impreſſions the generality (the fair ſe ve agr 
more eſpecially) have of what ſhould be intended, when wake i 
they ſay a fire gentleman; and could not help revoleing Ine 
that ſubject in my thoughts, and ſettling, as it were, an E _ 

| | ow 


N 
+ 


idea of that character in my own imagination. 


— 
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No man ought to have the eſteem of the reſt of the 
world, for any actions which are difagreeable to thoſe 
maxims which prevail, as the ſtandards of behaviour, in 
the country wherein he lives. What is oppoſite to the 
eternal rules of reaſon and good ſenſe, muſt be excluded 


from any place in the carriage of a well-bred man. I did 


not, IL confels, explain myſelf enough on this ſubject, her 
[called Dorimant a clown, and made it an inſtance of it, 
that he called the Orange wench, MAMuble-tripe; I ſhould 
have ſhewed, that humility obliges a gentleman to give 
no part of human kind reproach, for what they, whom 


they reproach, may poſſibly have in common with the 


moſt virtuous and worthy among us. When a gentleman 


peaks coarſly, he has dreſſed himſelf clean to no purpoſe: - 


the clothing of our minds certainly ought to be regarded 


before that of our bodies. To betray in a mans talk a 
corrupted imagination, is a much greater offencè againſt 


the converſation of gentlemen, than any negligence of 
lreſs imaginable. But this ſenſe of the matter is fo tar from 


being received among people even of condition, that Vo- 
tier paſſes for a fine gentleman. He is loud, haeghty, 
gentle, foft, lewd, and obſequions by turns, juſt as a little 
inderſtanding and great impudence prompt him at the 


preſent moment. He paſſes among the ſilly part of our 
women for a nian of wit, becauſe he is generally in doubt. 
He contradicts with a ſhrug, and confutes with a certain 


lfficiency, in profeffing ſuch and ſuch a thing is above his 


capacity. What makes his character tlie pleaſanter is, 


that he is a profefled deluder of women; and bec-afe the 
empty coxcomb has no regard to any thing that is of it- 


elf facred-and inviolable, I have heard an unmarried lady. 


of fortune ſay, it is pity ſo fine a gentleman as Vocifer is 


b great: am atheiſt. The crouds of ſuch ineonſiderable 


ageatures, that infeſt all places of aſſembling, every reader 
#Ill have in his eye from his own obſervation ; but would 


it not be worth conſidering what ſort-of figure a man 


who formed him ſelf upon thoſe principles among us, which 


re apreeable to the dictates of honour and religion, would 
make in the familiar and ordinary occurences of life ? 

I HARDLY have obſerved any one fill Eis ſeveral duties 
of life better than gnotus. All the under parts of his be- 
taviour, and ſuch as are expoſed to common oblervation, 

Wb 2 | | have 
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have their riſe in him from great and noble motives. 4 
firm and unſhaken expectation of another life, makes him 
become this; humanity and good-nature, fortified by the 
ſenſe of virtue, has the ſame effe&t upon him, as the ne- 
glect of all goodneſs has upon many others. Being firmly 
eſtabliſhed in all matters of importance, that certain inat- 
tention which makes mens actions look eaſy, appears in 


him with greater beautx: by a thorough contempt of lit- 


tle excellencies, he is perfectly maſter of them. This 
temper of mind leaves him under no neceſſity of ſtudying 
his air, and he has this peculiar diſtinction, that his ne- 
gligence is unaffected. 8 51 

Hx that can work himſelf into a pleaſure in conſidering 
this being as an uncertain one, and think to reap an ad- 
vantage by its diſcontinuance, is in a fair way of doing 
all things, with a graceful unconcern, and gentleman- like 
eaſe. Such a one does not behold his life as a ſhort, tran- 
ſient, perplexing ſtate, made up of trifling pleaſures, 
and great anxieties ; but ſees it in quite another light; his 
gꝛicfs are momentary, and his joys immortal. Reflection 
upon death is not a gloomy and fed thought of reſigning 
every thing that he delights in, but it is a ſhort night fol- 
lowed by an endleſs day. What I would here contend for 


is, that the more virtuous the man is, the nearer he will 


naturally be to the character of genttel and agreeable. A 
man whoſe fortune is plentiful, ſhews an eaſe in his counte- 
nunce, and confidence in his behaviour, which he that is 
under wants and difficulties cannot aſſume. It is thus with 
the ſtate. of the mind; he that governs his thoughts with 
the everlaſting rules of reaſon and ſenſe, mult have ſome- 
thing ſo inexpreſſibly graceful in his words and actions, 
that every circumſtance muſt become him. The change of 
perſons or things around him do not at all after his ſitua- 


tion, but he looks diſintereſted in the occurences with 
which others are diſtracted, becauſe the greateſt purpoſe ci 


his life is to maintain an indifierence both to it and all its 


enjoyments. In a word, to be a fine gentleman, is to be 
a generous and a brave man. What can make a man fo 
much in conſtant good-humour and ſhine, as we call it, than 
to be ſupported by what can never fail kim, and to believe 
that whatever happens to him was the beſt thing that _ 

| NG POLLY 
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poſſibly befal lim, or elſe he on whom it depends would 
not have permitted it to have befallen him at all? R 


N Monday, May 28. 


Ut tu fortunam, ſic nos te, Celſ?, feremus. 8 
| HoR. Ep. 8. . 1. 1 7. 
fi you your fortune bear, we will bear you. CREECH« . 


HERE is nothing ſo common, as to find a man 
whom in the general. obſervation. of his carriage . 
you take to be of an uniform temper, ſubject to ſuch unac- 
countable ſtarts of humour and paſſion, that he is as much 
unlike himſelf, and differs as much from the man you at 
firſt thought him, as any two diſtin& perſons can differ 
from each other. This proceeds, from the want of form- 
ing ſome law of life to ourſelves, or fixing ſome nation 
of things in general, which may affect us in ſuch manner, 
as to create proper habits both in our minds and bodies. 
The negligence of this leaves us expoſed, not only to an 
unbecoming levity in our uſual converſition, but alſo to 
the ſame inſtability in our friendſhips, intereſts, and allian- 
ces. A man who is but a mere ſpectator of what paſſes a- 
round him, and not engaged in commerces of any conſider- 
ation, is but an ill judge of the ſecret motions of the heart 
of man, and by what degrees it is actuated to make ſuch 
viſible alterations in the ſame perſon : but at theſame time, 
when a man is no way concerned in the effect of ſuch in- 
conſiſtences in the behaviour of men of the world, the ſpe- 
culation muſt be in the utmoſt degree both diverting and 
inſtructive; yet to enjoy ſuch obſervations in the higheſt re- 
liſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of direction, and have 
the dealing of their fortunes to them. I have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with tome pieces of ſecret bi- 
ſtory, which an antiquary, my very good friend, lent me 
as a curioſity. They are memoirs of the private life of 
Pharamond of Francs. * Fharamond, ſays my author, 
was a prince of infinite humanity and generoſity, and 
dat the ſame time the moſt pleaſant and facetious compa- 
© Dion of his time. He had a peculiar taſte in him (which 
. B b 3 e would 
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* would have been unlucky in any prince but himſelf); he 
_ © thought there could be no exquiſite pleaſure in conver- 

© ſation but among equals; and would pleaſantly bewail 
* himſelf that he always lived in a croud, but was the 
* only man in France that never could get into company. 


This turn of mind made him delight in midnight ram- 
© bles,- attended only with one perſon of his bed-cham- 
ber: he would in theſe excurſions get acquainted: with 
men, whole temper he had a mind to try, and recom- 


mend them privately to the particular obſervation of 


his fiſt miniſter. He generally found himſelf neglected 


© by his new acquaintance as ſoon as they had hopes of 


growing great; and uſed on ſuch occaſions: to remark, 
that it was a great injuſtice to tax princes of forgetting 

themſelves in their high fortunes, when there were ſo 
few that could with conſtancy bear the favour of their 
very creatures.” My author in thele looſe hints has 
one paſſage that gives us a very lively idea of the uncom- 
mon genius of Pharamond. He met with one man whom 
he had put to all the uſual proofs: he made of thoſe he had a 
mind to know thoroughly, and found him for his purpoſe: 
in diſcourſe with him one day, he gave him opportunity 
of ſaying how much would fatisfy all his wiſhes. The 
prince immediately. revealed himfelf, doubled the ſum, and 
ſpoke to him in this manner. Sir, you have twice what 
« y0u deſired, by the favour of Pharamond ; but /o. 
« to it, that you are ſatisfied with it, for it-is the laſt yu 
« (hall ever receive. I from this moment conſider you- 
% as mine; and to make you truly ſo, I give you my royal 
« word you ſhall never be greater vr leſi than you are at 
<« preſent. Anſwer me not (concluded the prince ſmi- 


ling) But enjoy the fortune I have put you in,, which is. 


c above my own condition; fir you have. hereafter nuhing 
4 179 hope or to fear. | | | 8 
His majeſty having thus well choſen and bought a friend 
and companion, he enjoyed alternately all the pleaſures of 
an agreeable private man and a great and powerful mo- 
narch: he gave himſelf, with bis companion, the name 
of the merry tyrant; for he puniſhed his courtiers for their 
inſolence and folly, not by any act of. public disfavour, 
but by humourouſſy practiſing upon their imaginations. It 
he obſerved a men untractable to his inferiors; he _ 
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fnd an opportunity to take ſome favourable notice of him, 
and render him inſupportable. He knew all his own. 
looks, words and actions had their interpretations; and 
his friend Monſieur Eucrate (for fo he was called) ha- 
ving a great ſoul without ambition, he could communi-- 
cate all his thoughts to him, and fear no artful uſe would. 
be made of that freedom. It was no ſmall delight when 
they were in private, to refle&t upon all' which had paſ- 
ſed in public. 1 | | | | 
PHAN AMON would often, to ſatisfy a vain fool: 
of power in his country, talk to him in a full court, and 
with one whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old friends and: 
acquaintance. He was come to that knowledge of men, 
by long obſervation, that he would profeſs altering the 
whole maſs of blood in ſome tempers, by thrice ſpeaking. 
to them. As fortune was. in- his power, he gave himſelf 
conſtarit entertainment in managing the mere followers. 
of it. with the treatment they He. would, by a 
falful caſt of his eye and half a ſmile, make two fellows. 
who hated,. embrace and fall upon each other's neck- with. 
as much eagerneſs, as if they followed their real-inclinati-- 
ons, and intended to ſtifle-one another. When he was in. 
bigh good-humour, he would lay the ſoene with Fucrate, 
and on a public night exerciſe the paſſions of his whole. 
court. He was-pleaſed to ſee an haughty beauty watch the 
looks of the man · ſhe had long deſpiſed; from - obſervation. 
of his being taken notice of by Pharamond; and the lover 
conceive higher bopes, than to follow the woman he was 
dying for the day before. In a court, where men ſpeak af- 
fection in the ſtrongeſt terms, and diſlike in the fainteſt, 
it was a comicab mixture of incidents to ſee diiguiſes thrown 
aſide in one cafe, and increaſed on the other, according as 
favour or diſgrace attended the reſpective objects of mens 
approbation or diſeſteem · Pharamond, in his mir th upon 
the meanneſs of mankind, uſed to ſay, As he could take 
© away a man's five ſenſes, he could · give him an hundred. 
© The man in diſgrace ſhall immediately loſe all his natu- 
© ral-endowments, and he that finds favour have the attri- 
_ © butes of an angel. He would carry it ſo far as to ſay, 
© It ſhould not be only ſo in the opinion of the lower part 
of his court, but. the men themſelves ſhall think thus 
: — N 8 N „ meanly 5 
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© meanly or greatly of themſelves, as they are out or in 
© the good graces of a court. Ft 

A MONARCH whohad wit and humour like Pharamond, 

muſt have pleaſures which no man elſe can ever have op- 
portunity of enjoying. He gave fortune to none but 
thoſe whom he Knew could receive it without tranſport : 
he made a noble and generous uſe of his obſervations; 
and did not regard his miniſters as they were agreeable to 
himſelf, but as they were uſeful to his kingdom: by this 
means the king appeared in every officer of ſtate; and no 
man had a participation of the power, who had not a 
ſimilitude of the virtue of Pharamo;#]. — 4 
N 77. Tueſday, May 29. 

Non convivere licet, nec urbe ta 
- Quiſquam eſt tam prope tam proculque nobis. | 

7 ONT; Epi. By-b I 


. hat correſpondence can I hold with you, 85 
Who are fo near, and yet ſo diſiant too? 


Y friend WII. HonzvcoMs is one of thoſe fort 
of men who are very often aBſent in converſation, 


and what the French call a reveur and a aiftrait, A little 


| before our club- time laſt night we were walking together 
in Semer/et garden, where WIL. had picked up a ſmall 
pebble of ſo odd a make, that he ſaid he would preſent 
it te a friend of his, an eminent ↄirtucſo. After we had 
walked ſome time, I made a full ſtop with my face to- 


wards the weſt, which W111. knowing to be my uſual } 


method of aſking what's o'clock, in an afternoon, imme- 
diately pulled out his watch, and told me we had ſeven 


minutes good. We'took a turn or two more, when, to 


my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw him ſquir away his watch a con- 
ſiderable way into the Thames, and with great ſedateneß 
in his looks put up the pebble, he had before found, in 
his fob. As I have naturally an averſion to much ſpeak- 
ing, and do not love to be the meſſenger of ill news, e- 
ſpecially when it comes too late to be uſeful, I left him to 
ee, of his miſtake in due time, and continued 
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my walk, reflecting on theſe little abſences and diſtractions 


in mankind, and reſolving to make them the ſubje& of a 


future ſpeculation. 


I was the more confirmed in my deſign, when I con- 


ſidered that they were very often blemiſhes in the charac- 


ters of men of excellent ſenſe; and helped to keep up. the 


reputation of that Latin proverb, which Mr Dryden has 
tranſlated in the following lines: oY 


| Great wit to madneſs ſure is near ally d, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


. 0 { DD 
Mr reader does, I hope, perceive, that I diſtinguiſh a 
man who is abſent, becauſe he thinks of ſomething elſe, 


from one who is abſent, becauſe he thinks of nothing at , 


all: the latter is too innocent a creature to be taken no- 
tice of; but the diſtractions of the former may, I believe, 


be generally accounted for from one of theſe reaſons. | 


EITHER their minds are wholly fixed on ſome particu- 
lar ſcience, which is often the caſe of "mathematicians 


and other learned men; or are wholly taken up with ſome 


riotent paſſion, ſuch as anger, fear, or love, which ties 


" the mind to ſome diſtant object; or, laſtly, theſe diſtrac- 
tions proceed from a certain vivacity and fickleneſs in a 


n.an's temper, which while it raiſes up. infinite numbers 
of ideas in the mind, is continually puſhing it on, without 
allowing it to reſt on any particular image. Nothing 


therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts and concep- 


tions of ſuch a man, which are ſeldom . occaſioned either 


by the company he is in, or any of thoſe objects which 


are placed before him. While you fancy he is admiring 
a beautiful woman, it is an even wager that he is ſolving 
a propoſition in Euclid; and while you may imagine he 
i reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from being impoſ< 
ible, that he is pulling down and rebuilding the front of 
his conntry-houle. Lo | 

AT the ſame time that Iam endeavouring to expoſethis 
weakneſs in others, I ſhall readily confeſs that I once la- 


boured under the ſame infirmity myſelf. The method I - 


took to conquer it was a firm reſolution to learn ſomething 


from whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. There is a 


way of thinking, if a man can attain to it, by which he may 


{trike ſomewhat out of any, thing. I can at preſentobſerve 


thoſe 


he 


a” 
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thoſe ſtarts of good ſenſe and ſtruggles of unimproved rea- 
fon in the converſation of a clown, with as much ſatil. 


faction as the moſt ſhining periods of the moſt finiſhed ora- 
tor; and can make a ſhift to command my attention at 


a puppet-ſhow or an opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othel. 
lo. 1 always inake one of the company I am in; for 
though I ſay little myſelf, my attention to others, and 


thoſe nods of approbation which I never beſtow unmerited, 
fufficiently ſhew that I am among them. Whereas Wir. 


HoNRYCOMB, tho” a fellow of good ſenſe, is every day 


doing and faying a hundred things which. he afterward 


confeſſes, with a well-bred frankneſs, were ſomewhat 
mal a propos, and undeſigned. = ER ve. 

I CHANCED the other day to go into: a coffee-houſe, 
where W1LL. was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral auditors 


whom he had gathered round him, and was giving them 


an account of the perſon and character of Moll Hinton. 


My appearance before him juſt put him in mind of me, 


without making him reflect that I was actually preſent. 


So that keeping his eyes full upon me, to the great ſur- 


prife of his audience, he broke off his firſt harangue, and 
proceeded thus, Why now there's my fiiend, (men- 
* tioning me by my name); he is a fellow that thinks a 
great deal, gut never opens his mouth; I warrant you he 
is now thruſting his ſhort face into ſome coffee-houle. a- 
© bout Change. I was his bail in the time of the Popiſh- 


plot, when he was taken up for a Jeſuit. If he had look- 


ed on me a little longer, he had certainly deſcribed me ſo 
particularly, without ever conſidering what led him into it, 
that the whole company muſt neceſſarily have found meout; 


for. which reaſon, remembring the old proverb, Out 8 
ſight, out of mind, I left the room; and upon meeting 


him an hour afterwards, was aſked by him, with a great 
deal of pood-humour, in what part of the world I had 
lived, that.he had not ſeeen me thefe three days. 


MoxsIEUR Bruyere has given us the character of an 


abſent man, with a great deal of humour, which he has 
Puthed to au agreeable extravagance; with the heads of 
it I ſhall conclude my preſent paper. 

< MEN A LC AS, (ſays that excellent author) comes 


© down in a morning, opens his door to go out, but ſhuts 


6 it again, becauſe he perceives that he has his night-cap on; 


aud 
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and examining himſelf further, finds that be is but half. 


< ſhaved, that he has ſtuck his ſword on his right ſide, that 


© his ſtockings are about his heels, and that his ſhirt is 
over his breeches. When he is dreſſed he goes to court, 


comes into the drawing-room, and walking bolt upright 


under a branch of candleſticks; his wig is caught up by 
bone of them, and hangs dangling in the air. All the 
„ courtiers fall a laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder 


«than any of them, and looks about for the perſon that 


cis the jeſt of the company. Coming down to the court- 
gate he finds a coach, which taking for his own he whips 
into it; and the coachman drives off, not doubting but 


© he carries his maſter. As Mn as he ſtops, Menalcas © 


« throws himſelf out of the coach, croſſes the court, aſ- 
« cends the ſtair- caſe, and runs thro” all the chambers, with 
© the greateſt familiarity, repoſes himſelf on a couch, and 
« fancies bimſelf at home. The maſter of the houſe at 
© laſt comes in, Menalcas riſes to receive him, and deſires 
him to fit down; he talks, muſes, and then talks again. 
© The gentleman of the houſe is tired and amazed; Me- 
« nalcas is no leſs fo, but is every moment in hopes that 
. * his impertinent gueſt will at laſt end his tedious viſit. 
© Night comes on, when MMenalcas is hardly undeceived. 
Wu he is playing at backgammon, he calls for a 
« full glaſs of wine and water; it is his turn to throw, he 
© has the box in one hand and his glaſs in the other, 


and lecing extremely dry, and unwilling to loſe time, he 


* ſwallows down both the dice, and at the ſame time throws 
© his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
the ſand into the ink bottle; he writes a ſecond, and miſ- 
takes the ſuperſcription: a nobleman receives one of 


* them, and upon openingit reads as follows: I world have 


« you, honeſt Jick, immediately upon the receipt of this, 
tale in hay enough to ſerve me the winter. His farmer re- 
ceives the other, and is amazed to ſee it, My Lord, I 
received your grace's commands with an entire ſubmiſſion 
© 9 f heiz at an entertainment, you may ſee the pieces 
* of bread continually multiplying round his, plate : it is 
true che reſt of the company want it, as well as their 
_ © Knives and forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep 
long. Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family 
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in an hurry, and at laſt goes out without being able 
© to ſtay for his coach or dinner, and for that day you 
© may ſee him in every part of the town, except the very 
place where he had appointed to be upon a buſineſs of 
importance. You would often take him for every thing 
that he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, for he hears 
nothing; for a fool, for he talks to bimſelf, and 
has an hundred grimaces and motions with his head, 
which are altogether involuntary ; for a proud man, for 
he looks full upon you, and takes no notice of your ſa- 
luting him: the truth on't is, his eyes are open, but he 
makes no uſe of them, and neither ſees you, nor any 
man, nor any thing IS: he came once from his coun- 
try houſe, and his own footmen undertook to rob him, 


K aA 6a 


bid him deliver his purſe; he did ſo, and coming home 
told his friends he had been robbed ; they deſire to know 
the particulars, Aſt my ſervants, lays Menalcas, for 
. X 
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No 78, Wedneſday, May 30. 
Cum talis fi „ utinam 4 ofter eſſes 


Could we but call ſo great a genius ours! 


HE following letters are ſo pleaſant, that I doubt | 


not but the reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day's enter- 
tainment, but taking the fentence from the end of the 
Cambridge letter, and placing it at the front of my pa- 
per; to ſhew the author I with him my companion with 
as much earneſtneſs as he invites me to be his. 


E, 6 | | > ela 

7 I SEND you the incloſed, to be inſerted (if you thipk 
7 them worthy of it) in your SpECTATORS; in which 

< ſo ſurprizing a genius appears, that it is no wonder if all 

* mankind endavours to get ſomewhat into a paper which 


- © will always live.” 
As 


and ſucceeded : they held a flambeau to his throat, and 
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As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was really 
carried on in the way I deſcribe it. However, you have 


a full commiſſion to put out or in, and to do whatever 
you think fit with it. I have already had the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing you take that liberty with ſome things 
I have before kent you. | | 

0 of, i 2 | 
IX, Your very affectionate 

| and obliged humble ſervant, 
Mr Spgcraron, * Cambridge. 


'C ; | F I h Ny 
. Ov well know it is of great conſequence to 
© in the proper ſeaſon: on which account this is to aſſure 

you, that the C. ux or UN Faces was inſtituted ori- 
ginally at CAMBRIDGE in the merry reign of king 


« Charles II. As in great bodies of men it is not difficult 


* to-find members enow for ſuch a club, fo (1 remember). 
© it was then feared, upon their intention of dining toge- 


© ther, that the hall belonging to CLAN EHALL, (the ug- 


© lieſt 1 Ex inthe town, tho Now, the neateſt) would not 
be large enough KANDSOMELY to hold the company. In- 
© vitations were made to great numbers, but very few ac- 
cepted them without inuch difficulty. Ox E pleaded that 
being at London in a bookſeller's ſhop, a lady going by 
with a great belly longed to kiſs him. HE had certainly 
been excuſed, but that evidence appeared, that ;ndeed 
© one. in London did pretend ſhe longed to kiſs hin but 
© that it was only a pick-pocket, who during his kiſſing 


© her ſtole away all his money. ANnoTHER would have 


© got off by a dimple in his chin; but it was proved upon 


© him, that he had, by coming into a room, made a 


woman miſcarry, and frightened two children into fits. 
© A THIRD alledged, that he was taken by a lady for an- 
* other gentleman, who was one of the handſomeſt in 


© the univerſity: but upon inquiry it was found that the 


© lady had actually loſt one eye, and the other was very 


much upon the decline. A FOURTH produced letters out 


© of the country in his vindication, in which a gentleman 
offer ed him his daughter, who had lately fallen in love 
„ YOM bo -* l = 


* : q 8 


© Go on, Sir, and proſper. You have the beſt wiſhes - 


clear titles, and it is of importance that it be done 


c with 
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wich bim, with a good fortune: but it was made appear 

that the young lady was amorous, and had like to have c 
run away with her father's coachman, fo that it was . 
ſuppoſed, that her pretence of falling in love with him 0 
was only in order to be well married. It was pleaſant to 

hear the ſeveral excuſes which were made, inſomuch that 5 
ſome made as much intereſt to be excuſed as they would 

from ſerving ſheriff; Lowever at laſt the ſociety was 
formed, and proper cfficers were appointed; and the 

day was fixed for the entertainment, which was in ve- 8 


rr 22 


niſon ſeaſg. A pleaſant Felluw of King College (com- 6 
menly * Cras from his four look, and the only 0 
man who did not pretend to get off) was nominated CE. 
for chaplain; and nothing was wanting but ſome one to 0 1 
fit in the el bow chair, by way of PRESIDENT, at the up- 9 
per end of the table; and there the buſineſs ſtuck, for . 
there was no contention for ſuperiority here. This af- Wl : . 
fair made ſo great a noiſe, that the k—g, who was then 1 
at Newmaraet, heard of it, and was pleaſed merrily and thy 
graciouſly to ſay, HE coULD NOT BE:THERE HIMSELF, 6b 
BUT HE WOULD SEND THEM A BRACE OF Bucks. 62 
* I wovrLD deſire you, Sir, to ſet this affair in a true WM 14 
light, that poſterity may not be miſled in ſo important a e 


point: for when the wi/t man who ſhall write your true 
hiſtory ſhall acquaint the world, that you had a DipLo- 
Ma ſent from the Ug/y Club at © X FO RD, and that by 
virtue of it you were admitted into it; what a learned 
© war will there be among fture critics about the ori- 
© ginal: of that club, which both univerſities will contend 
© ſo warmly for? Arif perhaps ſome hardy Cuntabrigian 
© author may then boldly affirm, that the word 2 X- 

FOR D was an intcrpolation of ſome Oxonian inſtead 
c Of CAMBRIDGE. This affair will be beſt ad- 
« juſted. in your life-time ; but I hope your affection to 
your Mor HER will not make you partial to your AUNT. 
To tell you, Sir, my own opinion: though I cannot 
« find any ancient records of any acts of the SociETY 0r 
© THE Ucry. Facts, conſidered in a public capacity; yet 
© in a private one they have certainly antiquity on their 
© fide. I am perſuaded they will hardly give place to the 
5 LowNGERs, and the LownGeRs are of the fame 


c ing wi iverſity itſelf. 
« ſtanding with the univerſity itic TO 


0 


* 
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© guardians of Britiſh liberty, 
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Tho we well know, Sir, you want no matives to 


do juſtice, yet I am coinmiſſioned to tell you, that you 


are invited to be admitted ad ecundem at CA N. 


«BRIDGE, and I believe I may venture fafely to de- 


liver this as the wiſh of our whole univerſity. 
To tr SPECTATOR. 

The humble petition of W HO and W H ICH, 
Sheweth, NS = ES 


= 
8 ſtitute condition, know not to whom we ſhould 
© apply ourſelves for relief, becaule there is. hardly any 


man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we ſpeak it 
with forrow, even You vourſelf, whom - we ſhoyid ſu- 


ſpect of {ach a practice the laſt of all mankind, can 
© hardly acquit yourſelf of having given us ſome cauſe of 


© complaint. We are defcended of ancient families, and 


kept up our dignity and honour many years, till the 


_ * jackſprat THAT ſupplanted us. How often have we found 
ted by the clergy in their pulpits, and the 


« ourſelves li 
„ lawyers at the bar? Nay, how often have we heard in 
* one of the inoſt palite and auguſt affemblies in the uni- 
© verſe, to our great mortification, theſe words, That 
HAT that noble Id urged; which if one of us had 
© had juſtice done, would have ſounded nobler thus, That 
«WHICH that noble 1-4 _ Senates themſelves, the 


© ferred THAT to us; and yet no decree was ever 


given againſt us. In the very acts of parliament, in which 


the utmoſt right ſhould be done to every Body, WORD, 
and Thing, we find ourſelves often either not uſed, or 
* uſed one juſtead of another. In the firſt and beſt prayer 
children are taught, they learn to miſuſe us: Dur Father 


HA art in heaven, ſhould be, Our Father W HO 


art in heaven; and even a Convocarton, after long 


* debates, refuſed to conſent to an alteration of it. In our 
* General - Confeſſion we ſay, — Spare thou them, O God 
HIC H confeſs their faults, which ought to he, H 
* confeſs their faults, What hopes then have we of ha- 
* ving juſtice done us, when the makers of our very prays 


* ers and laws, and the moſt learned in all faculties, ſeem 


Ceca 


© 10 


Har your petitioners being in a forlorn and de- 


ave degraded us, and pre- 
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© to be in a Confederacy againſt us, and our enemies 
« themſelves muſt be our judges? : | 
© THE Spaniſh proverb ſays, El ſabis muda conſejo, el 
© necio 0; i. e. A wiſe man changes his mind, a fool never 
©.29i//, So that we think You, Sir, a very proper per- 
© ſon to addreſs to, fince we know you to be capable of. 
© being convinced, .and changing your judgment. You 
©. are well able to ſettle this affair, and to you we ſub- 
©. mit our cauſe. We defire you to aſſign the butts and 


© bounds of each of us; and that for the future we may 


© both enjoy our own. We would deſire to be heard by. 
c. our counſel, but that we fear in their very pleadings 
©. they would betray our cauſe: beſides, we have been op- 
« prefied ſo many years, that we can appear no other. 
© way, but in forma pauperis. All which conſidered, 
6 we hope you will be pleaſed to do that. which to right 
and juſtice ſhall appertain. 1 oo 

R 8 And your petitioners, &c. 


1 Thurſday, May 31. 


Hen. Ep. 16. J. 1. v. 32. | 


o 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amoro. _ 


- The good, for. virtue's ſakt, abhor- to fin. Cx ken. 


1 Have received very many letters of late from my 


— 


feinale. correſpondents, moſt of whom are very angry 
with me for abridging their pleaſures, and looking ſevere- 
ly upon things, in themſelves indifferent. But. I think 


they are extremely unjuſt to me in this imputation : all. 


that I contencl for is, that thoſe excellencies, which are. 
to be regarded but in the ſecond place, ſhould nor precede 
more weighty conſiderations. The heart of man deceives 
him in ſpite of the lectures of half a life ſpent in diſcourſes 
on the ſubjc of paſſion; and I do not know why one 


may not think the heart of woman as unfaithful to itſelf. 


If we grant an equality in the faculties of both ſexes, the. - 
minds of women are leſfs- cultivated with precepts, and 
conſequently may, without diſreſpect to them, be account- 


ed more: liable. to illuſion in caſes wherein natural inclna- 


tion 
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tion is out of the intereſts of virtue. I ſhall take up my 


preſent time in commenting upon a billet or two which 

came from ladies, and from thence leave the reader to 

judge whether J am in the right or not, in thinking it is 
ſſible fine women may be miſtaken. 5 
Trex following addreſs ſeems to have no other deſign 


in it, but to tell me the writer will do what ſhe plecaſes-- 


for all me. 

Mr SpECTATOR, © = RR 
6 | Am young, and very much inclined to follow the- 
* 
© a plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I am unwilling 
to reſign the pleaſures of diſtinction, ſome little ſatiſ- 


faction in being admired in general, and much greater 


* in being beloved by a gentleman, whom ] deſign to 


© make my huſband. But I have a mind to put off entring 
into matrimony till another winter is over my head, 


© (which whatever, muſty. Sir, you may think of the mat- 


paths of innocence ;. but at the ſame time, as I have 


— 


ter) I deſign to paſs away in hearing muſic, going to 


© plays, viſiting, and all other ſatisfactions which fortune 
and youth, protected by innocence and virtue, can pro- 


cure for, | E 
S. XN, 


Tour moſt humble ſervant, . 


— 


— ; M.- 3 


Mr lover does not know I like him, therefore having 


no engagements upon me, I think to ſtay and know 


whether I may not like any one elſe better. 


I nave heard WII I. HOntvcons ſay, A woman ſel. 


dom writes her mind but in her poſtſcript. I think this 
gentlewoman has ſufficientty diſcovered hers in this. I'll 


Hy what wager ſhe pleaſes againſt. her preſent favourite, 


and can tell her that ſhe will ike ten more before ſhe * is 


fixed, and then will take the worſt man:ſhe ever lixed in 


her life. There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes 
only; and you may as welLſatisfy thoſe eyes with ſæeing, 


as control any paſſion received by: them only. It is from 
loving by ſight that coxcombs ſo frequently fucceed with 
women, and very. often a young lady is beſtowed, by lier 


C030 parcuts - 
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parents to a man who weds her (as innocence itſelf) tho? 


ſhe has, in her own heart, given her approbation of a 
different man in every aſſembly ſhe was in the whole year 
before. What is wanting among women, as well as a- 


mong men, is the love of laudable things, and not to reſt 


only in the forbearance of ſuch as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman. of this light imagina- 
tion is Eudoſia! Fudoſia has all the arts of life and good- 
breeding with ſo much eaſe, that the virtue of her conduct 
looks more like an inſtin& than choice. It is as little difi- 


cult to her to think juſtly of perſons and things, as it is. 
to a woman of different accomrliſhments, to move ill or look. 


aukward. That which was, at firſt, the effect of inſtructi- 
on, is grown into an habit; and it would be as hard for 


Fridoſia to indulge a wrong ſuggeſtion of thought, as it 


would be for Flavia the fine dancer to come into a room 
with an unbecoming air. - 5 

Bor the miſapprehenſions people themſelves have of 
their own ſtate of mind, is laid down with much diſcern- 
ing in the following letter, which is but an extract of a 
kind epiſtle from my charming miſtreſs Hecatiſſa, who is 
above the vanity of external beauty, and is the better judge 
of the perfections of the mind. Ee dh 


Mr SPECTATOR, 

J as well as myſelf, ſpend many hours more than we 
© uſed at the glaſs, for want of the female library of wEich 
© you promiſed us a catalogue. I hope, Sir, in the choice 
© of authors for us, you will have a particular regard to 
books of devotion» What they are, and how many, 

mu ſthe your chief care; for upon the propriety of ſuch 

_ © writings depends a great deal. I have known thoſe a- 
mong us who think, if they every morning and even- 
ing ſpend an hour in their cloſet, and read over ſo many 
c prayers in fix or ſeven books of devotion, all equally 
* nonſenſical, with a ſort of warmth, (that might as ell 
© be raiſed by a glaſs of wine, or a dram of citron) they 


may all the reſt of their time go on in whatever their 


c particular paſſion leads them to. The beautious _{ i- 


© /aritia, Who is (in the language) an idol, is one of theſe 


© votaries ; ſhe has a very pretty furniſhed cloſet, to _— 
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e J WRITE this to acquaint you, that very many ladies, 
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* ſhe retires at her appointed hours: this is her dreſſin 
© room, as well as -chapel ;' ſhe has conſtantly before her 
« a large looking-glaſs, and upon the table, according to 
c a very witty author, 


T ogether lye her prayer-book and A 
At once Pimprove the ſinner and the ſaint. 


Ir muſt be a good ſcene, if one could be preſent at it, 


ſteal glances at her own dear perſon. It cannot but bea 
pleaſant conflit between vanity and humiliation. When 
you are upon this ſubject, chuſe books which elevate the 
mind above the world, and give a pleaſing indifference 


be ſullen, croſs, and angry, under pretence of being ab- 
ſtracted from the affairs of this life, when at the ſame 
time they betray their fondneſs for them by doing their 
duty as a taſk, and pouting and reading good books for a 


indiſcretion of the books themſelves, whoſe very titles of 
weekly preparations, and ſuch limited godlineſs, lead 
people of ordinary capacities into great errors, and raiſe 
in them a mechanical religion, entirely diſtinct from mo- 
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tion, that tho' ſhe employs fix or eight hours of the 


of prayer, for which time another holds her cards, to 
which ſhe returns with no little anxiouſneſs till two or 
three in the morning. All theſe acts are but empty ſhows, 
and, as it were, compliments made to virtue; the mind 
is all the while untouched with any true pleaſure in the 


many people call themſelves virtuous, from no other pre- 
tence to it but an abſence of ill. There is Dulcianara, 
the moſt inſolent of all creatures to her friends and do- 


her filly phraſe is) no one can ſay black is her eye. She 
has no ſecrets, forſyoth, which ſhould make her afraid 
to ſpeak hermind, and therefore ſhe isimpertinently blunt 
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e 11 tau:ily, Dear Sir, be pleaſed to put ſuch books in 
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to ſee this id by turns lift up her eyes to heaven, and 


to little things in it. For want of ſuch inſtructions, I am | 
apt to believe ſo many people take it in their heads to 


week together. Much of this I take to proceed from the 
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rality. I know a lady ſo given up to this ſort of devo- 
twenty four at cards, the never miſſes one conſtant hour 
purſuit of it. From hence I prefume it ariſes that ſo 
meſticks, upon no other pretence in nature but that (as 


© to all her acquaintance, and urſeaſonably imperious to all 
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© our hands, as may make our virtue more inward, and con- 
© vince ſome of us that in a mind truly virtuous the ſcorn 
© of vice is always accompanied with the pity: of it. This 
and other things are impatiently expected from you by. 
our whole. fex ; among therreſt by, | _ 


ä * S J R, Your moſt humble ſervant, 


-» S- 


learned to dance and make curteſies, together. 


their tender years were capable of: which innocent hap- 
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* 


 Gelum non animum mutant qui trums mare currunt. 


> Hor. ep · 11. J. 1. V. 27. 


. Thoſe that beyond ſea go, will fadly find, 
They change their climate only, uot their mind. 
| | PT CEnxEECRH. 


Cd 


. the year 1688, and on the ſame day 


made each of them the firſt acquaintance the other knew 
in the world: they played, dreſſed babies, acted viſitings, 
They. 
were inſeparable companions in all the little enterta inments 


pineſs continued till the beginning of their fifteenth year, 
wher it happened that Mrs Fhillii had an head-dreſs on 


which became her fo very well, that! inſtead of being be- 
held any more with pleaſure for their amity to each other, 


the eyes of the neighbourhood were turned to remark them 


· 


with compariſon of their beauty. They now no longer 
enjoyed the eaſe of mind and pleaſing indolence in which 


they were formerly happy, but all their words and actions 


were. mifinterpreted by each other, and every excellence in 
their ſpeech and behaviour was looked upon:as an act of 


emulation to ſurpaſs. the other. Theſebeginnings of diſin - 
clination ſoon improved into a formality of behaviour, a 


general coldneſs, and by natural ſteps, into an irreconcile-- 


ate hatred 5 


THrFst two rivals-for the reputation of beauty, were in 
their ſtature, countenance. and. mein ſo very much alike, 


that 


No 7 


of that year, 
were born in Cheapſide, London, two females of ex- 
** feature and ſhape ; the one-we ſhall call Brunneita, 
the other F#i//is, A cloſe intimacy between their parents 


— 


. 
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that if you were ſpeaking of them in their abſence, the EE 


words in which you deſcribed the one muſt give you an 
idea of the other. They were hardly diſtinguiſhable, your 
would think, when they were apart, tho” extremely diffe- 
rent when together. What made their enmity the more 
entertaining to all the reſt of their ſex was, that in detrac- 
tion from each other neither could fall upon terms which 
did not hit herfelf as much as her adverſary. Their nights. 
grew reſtleſs with meditation of new dreſſes to outvie each 
other, and in inventing new devices to recal admirers, who 


obſerved the charms of the one rather than thoſe of the 


other on the laſt meeting. Their colours failed at each. 
other's appearance, fluſhed with pleafure at the report of a. 
dif2dvantage, and their countenances withered upon inftan- 
ces of applauſe. The decencies to which women are ob- 
liged, made theſe virgins ſtifle their reſentment ſo far as 
not to break into open violences, while they equally fuffer-- 
ed the torments of a regulated anger. Their mothers, as 
it is uſual, engaged in the quarrel, and ſupported the ſe- 
veral pretenſions of the daughters with. all that ill-choſen 
ſort of expence which is common with people of plentiful. 
fortunes and mean taſte. The pirls preceeded their parents. 
likes queens of May, in all the gaudy: colours imaginable 
on every Sunday to church, and were expoſed to the ex- 
amination of the audience for ſuperiority of beauty. 
DURING this eanſtant ſtruggle it happened, that Ph//is 
ene day at public prayers ſmote the heart of a gay Weſ/t- 
Indian, who appeared in all the colours which can effect 
an eye that could not diſtinguiſh between being fine and 
taudry. This American in a fummer-ifland fait was too 
ſhining and too gay to be reſiſted by Fhillu, and too intent. 
upon her charms to be diverted by any of the laboured at- 


tractions of Brunettia. Soon after Brynetta had the mor- 


tification to ſee her rival diſpoſed of in a wealthy marriage 
while ſhe was only addreſſed to in a manner that ſnewed 
ſhe was the admiration of-all men, but the choice of none 
Phillis was carried to the habitation of her fpouſe at Bar- 
badoes : Brunetta had the ill-nature to inquire for her by 
every oportunity, and had the misfortune to hear of her, 
being attended by numerous ſlaves, fanned into ſlumbers 
by ſucceſſive bands. of them, and carried from place to- 
place in all the pomp of barbarous magnificence. . Bru- - 
5 | | - Alla 
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ployed all her arts and charms in laying baits for any of 
condition of the fame iſland, out of, a mere ambition to 
confront her once more before ſhe died. She at laſt ſuc- 
-ceeted in her deſign, and was taken to wife by a gentle- 
man whoſe eſtate was contiguous to that of her enemy's 
huſband. It would be endleſs to enumerate the many oc- 


caſions on which theſe irreconcileable 'beauties laboured 


to excel each other; but in proceſs of time it happened 
that a ſhip put into. the iſland conſigned to a friend of 
Philks, who had directions to give her the refuſal of all 
goods for apparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of 
their arrival. He did fo, and Phillis was dreſſed in a few 
days in a brocade more gorgeous aud coſtly than had ever 
before appeared in that Tatitude.  Brunetta languiſhed at 


the ſight, and could by no means come up to the bravery 


of her antagoniſt. She communicatcd her anguiſh of 
mind to a faithful. friend, who by an intereſt in the wife 
of Phillis merchant, procured a remnant of the ſame ſilk 
for Brunetta. F hillis took pains to appear in all public 
places where ſhe was ſure to meet Bruneita; Bruneita was 
now prepared for the inſult, and came to a public ball in a 
plain black filk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro 
girl in a petticoat of the Tame brocade with which Fh1/lis 
was attired. This drew the attention of the whole com- 
pany, upon which the unhappy [hi/lis. ſwooned away, 
and was immediately conveyed to her houſe. As ſoon as 
ſhe came to herſelf ſhe fled from her kuſband's houſe, went 
on board a ſhip in the road, and is now landed in incon- 
ſolable deſpair at. Plymouth, + | 

' AFTER the above melancholly narration, it may per- 
haps be a relief to the reader to peruſe the following ex- 
'poſtulation, - RR | 


n MM SPECTATOR 
Dye full Remonftrance of affrented T H A 7. 
e-17:3-'HO? I deny not the petition of Mr Who and IV fich, 


: yet You ſhould not fuffer them to be rude and to 
call honeſt people names: for that bears very bard on 


« ſome. 


| Ne go. 
_ netta could not endure theſe repeated advices, but em- 
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ſome of thoſe rules of decency, which you are juſtly fa- 


© mous for eſtabliſhing. They may find fault, and correct 
« ſpeeches in the ſenate and at the bar: but let them try 
© to pet themſelves ſo often and with ſo much eloguence 
repeated in a ſentence, as a great orator doth frequently 
introduce me. 63 333 
Mx lords !. (ſays he) with humble ſubmiſſion, That 
that I ay is this: that, That that gentleman has ad- 
vanced, is not That that he ſhould have proved to your 
lordſhips. Let thoſe two queſtionary petitioners try to 
do thus with their Vhs and their Whiches., 

_ © WHar great advantage was I of to Mr Dryden in 


« his Indian . | 
Tou force me ſtill to arfwer you in That, 
to furniſh out a rhyme to Morat? And what a poor fi- 
gure would Mr Bayes have made without his Egad and 
all That? How can a judicious man diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another, without ſaying This here, or That 
there And how can a ſober man without uſing the ex- 
pletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes and bullies 
have a great advantage over. others) make a diſcourſe 
of any tolerable length, without That. is; and if he be 
a very grave inan indeed, without That is to ſay * And 
how inſtructive as well as entertaining are thoſe uſual 
expreſſions, in the mouths of great men, Such things as 
: That; and thei lite of. Thats i of 1 235200 
©. I am not againſt reforming the corruptions of ſpeech 
you mention, and own there are proper ſeafons for the 
introduction of other words beſides That; but I ſcorn as 
much to ſupply the place of a Hho or a Which at every 


expect good language and civil treatment, and hope to 
receive it for the future: That, that I ſhall only add is, 
| Tour,, | | 


c 

c 

c 

© turn, as they are unequal always to fill mine; and I 
«Cc 

c 
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that I am, 
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ly” N D E Ss 
A” R I <a S {male) * faſtion among the hh 


Abſence in canverſatidn; a remarkable inſtanee of it in 
Will Honeycomb, N. 77. The occaſion of this ab- 
ſence, 1b. and means to conquer it, 16. The character 
of an abſent man, out of Bruyere, ib. 

Acroſtic, piece of falſe wit, e divided into fimple aud « com- 
pound, N. 60. 

Act of deformity, for the uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. 

„ X29 "Ie ROS of an Italian chirurgeon, N. 22; From 
- St. James's. coffee-houſe, 24- From 4 gentlewoman 
that teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. r eee that is 
a fine fleſh-painter, 1. 


Advice; no order of perſons + too conſiderable to > be ads | 


viſed, N. 24. 

AﬀeRation „a greater enemy to a fine face Fes the ſmall 
| pox, N. 23. It deforms beauty, and turns wit into ab- 
ſurdity, 38. The original of it, ib. found in the wiſe 
man as well as the HH 16. The way to get clear 
ol it, 16. 


8 Age, rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how comemnel by the 


Aflbenians, and reſpected by the Spartans, ib. 
: nr. the Great, wry-neck'd, N. 9 | 

Ambition never ſatisfied, N 27. 

Americans, their opinion of ſouls. N. 56. exemplified in 2 
viſion of one of their countrymen, i5. 

Ample (lady) her uneaſineſs, and the reaſon of i it, N: 32. 
Anagram, what, and when firſt produced, N. 60. 
Andromache, a great. fox-hunter, N. 57. 

April (the firſt of) the merrieſt day in the year, N. 4. 
1 made all Wo En of Europe his his tributaries, 

23. 


Ariettaz 


IN DE K. „ 


Avictta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and 
the man, in anſwer to the ſtory of the Epheſſian matron, 
ib. her ſtory of Þ:&/e and Yarico, ib. | 


| Ariſtotle, his obſervation upon the a verſe, N. 39. 


upon tragedies, 40. 42. 


Arſinoe, the firſt muſical opera on the Eng iſh ſage, N. 18. 


Avarice, the original of it, N. 55. operates with luxury, 
ib. at war with luxury, 6. its officers and adherents, 
ib. comes to an agreement with luxury, #5. | 

Audiences, at preſent void of common ſenſe, N. 13. 

Aurzlia, her character, N. 15. 


Author, the neceſſity of his readers being acquainted with 
his ſize, complexion, and temper, in order to read his 
works with pleaſure, N. 1. his. opinion of his own per-' 


formances, 4. the expedient made uy of by thoſe that 


write to the ſtage, 5 I. 2 
B. 
ACO NM, (Sir Francis) his * of « a book well 
written, N. 10. his obſervation upon envy, 19. 
Bags of money, a ſudden transformation of them. into 


ſticks and paper, N. 3. a 4 {9 


Baptiſt Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. 

Bawdry, never writ but where there 1s a dearth of i inven- 
tion, N. 31. 

Beaver, the haberdaſher, a great politician; N. 49. 


Beauties, when plagiaries, N. 4. The true ſecret Row "I 


improve beauty, 33. then the moſt charming fg 
heightened by virtue, ib. 

Bell (Mr) his ingenious device, N 28. 

Bell-Savage, its etymology, N. 28. AN 

Birds; a cage full for the opera, „ 7 | 

Eiters, their buſineſs, N. 49. I | 

Blackmore, (Sir Richard) his obſervation, N. 6. 

Blanks of ſociety, who, N. 10. 

Blank verſe proper for tragedy, ———Z— 
B Oy (Monſieur) 4 Fl critic among the Fronch, 
2: | 

Bouts-Rimez, what, N. 60. 3 „e 
Breeding ; fine breeding diſtinguiſhed "RE wit, N. 66. 
Britiſh ladies diſtinguiſhed from the Pi&s, N. 41, 
Brune? #2 and "EO their adventures, N. 8o. 

| Dd Brugere, 
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Bruyere, „(Noni eur) his character of an abſent tan, N. _ | 


Buitock and Norris, differently habited, prove great _—_ 
to a lilly play, N. 44. | 
| voy om, N. 47. the qualifications of a butt. ib. 


CE: 


CAESAR, (Jul; 15) his behaviour to Catullui, who had 


put him into a lampoon, N. 23. 
Caligula, his with, N 16. | 
Camilla, a true woman in one particular, N. 15. 
Carbuucle (Dr) bis dye, what, N. 52. 
Cenſor of ſmall wares, an office to be erected, N. 16. 
Charles I. a famous picture of that prince, N. 58. 
Cheuy-Chaſe“ the Specfator's examen of it, N. 70. 74. 
Chronogram a piece of falſe wit, N. 60. 
Cicero, a punſter, N. 61. The entertainment found in his 

philoſophic writings, i. 

Clarinda, an idol, in Nr manner worſhipped, N. 73; 
- Cleanthe, her ſtory, N. 1 
Clergyman, one of the Spectator s club, N. 2. 
Clergy, a threefold diviſion of them, N. * 
Clubs, nocturnal aſſemblies fo called, N. 9. Several names 


of clubs, and their originals, 16. Kc. Rules preſcribed 


to be obſerved in the two-penny club, ib, An account of 
the ugly club, 17. The ſighing club, 30. The frinpe- 
glove club, ib. The amorous club, ib. The hebdomadal 
club: ome account of the members of that club, 43. 
and of the everlaſting club, 72. The club of ugly faces, 
78. Ihe difficulties met with in erecting that club, #6, 
Commerce, the extent, and advantage of it, N. 69. 
_ Conſciouſneſs, when called affectation, N. 38. 
Cotverſation moſt ſtraitened in numerous aſſemblies, N. 68. 
Coquets, the preſent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. 
Coverley, (Sir Roger de) a member of the Spectator's club, 
his character, N. 2. His opinion of men of fine parts, 6. 
Courtiers habit, on what occaſions hieroglyphical, N. 64. 
Cowley abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. 


Crab, of King's college in chaplain to the club 


of ugly faces, N. 78. 
Credit, a beautiful virgin, her lituation and equipage, 
N. 3- 2 great valetudinarian, | 


OO SOD k__l 


Cros 
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as Madam Van Briſest, a great beauty in "0 low 
countries, N. 32. | 


D. -# 
ANCING, a diſcourſe on it defended, N. 67. 
Death; * time and manner of our deal not 
known to us N. 7. | 
Deformity no cauſe of ſhame, N. 17. 
Delight and ſurprize, properties eſſential to wit, N. 62. 
Dignitaries of the law, who, N. 21. 


Divorce, what eſteemed to be a juſt pretenſion to one, 


N. 41. 

Doune (Dr) his defcription of his miſtreſs, N. 41. 

Dryden, his definition of wit cenſured, N. G. R; 

Dull fellows, who, N. 42. their inquiries are not for in- 
formation but exerciſe, ib. naturally turn their heads to 
politics or poetry, 1s. 

Dutch more polite than the Engliſb in their n 

and monuments of their dead, N. 26. 

Dyer, the news ö an Ariſtotle i in politics, N. 43. 


E. 


Nx: the ill Rate of an envious man, N. 19. His 


relief, 16. The way to obtain his favour, ib. 

Epheſian matron, the ſtory of her, N. 11. 

Epictetus, his obſervation upon the female ex, N. 5 3. 

Epigram on Hecatiſſa, N. 52 

Epitaphs, the extravagance of ſome, and modeſty of others, 
N. 26. An epitaph written by Ben Johnſon, N. 33. 

Equipages, the ſplendor of them in Frauce, N. 15 a 

great temptation to the female ſex, ib. 


Etheridge, (Sir George) author of a comedy, call -_ | 


would if ſhe could, reproved, N. 5 1 
Eubulns, his character, N . 
Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. 


TOP ay. her behaviour, N. 79. 


F. ä 
ABLE of hs lion and the man, N. 11. Of the 
children and frogs 23. Of * and the country- 


man, 25. 
| 'D d 2 2 Falſho0d, 


TN Dx. 215 
Croſs Mig) wanted near half a tun of being as handſom | 


21D IIR 
falſhood, (the goddeſs of) N. 63. 
Falſe wit the region of it, N. 27. 
Falſiaff, (Sir John) a famous butt, N. 47. 
Fame, generally coveted, N. 73. _ | 
' Faſhion, the force of it, N. 64. 
Fear of death often mortal, N. 27. 
Fine gentleman, a character frequently milapplied by a 
fair ſex, N. 75- 
Flutter, (Sir Fopling) a comedy; ſome remarks upon it, 
N. 65. 
Fools, great plenty of them the firſt day of April, N. 47. 
Freeport, (Sir Andrew) a member of the Spectators club, 
OR 
French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Eng li TM N. 45. 
Friendſhip, the great benefit of it, N. 68. The mani 
of _ ib, The EI of a goes friend, ib. 


| Gag ; wherein true gallantry PR. to 
conſiſt, N. 7. 


SGaper; the ſign of the gaper frequent in Amſterdam, 


N. 47. - 
Ghoſts warned out of the play-houſe, N. 36. The ap- 
pPeé«carance of a ghoſt of great _— 55 on an F gu 
tlieatre, 44. 
Goſpel goſſips deſeribed, N. 45. 
Coils iu poetry, 8880 N. 62. 


H. 8 x 
ANDKERC HIEF, the cont machine for movin 8 
pity in a tragedy, N. 44: 
_ Happineis, (true) an enemy to pomp- and 4 N. 15. 
Hard words oupht not to be pronounced right by well. 
t bred ladies, N. 4 
Heroes, in an Ergli/h tragedy gencrally lovers, N. 40. 
Holbs, (Mr) bi s obſervation upon laughter, N. 47. 


Honey, c0m9 (Will) his character, N. 2. his diſcourſe with | 


the Spedator in the playhouſe, 4. His adventure with 
a Tict, 41. throws his watch into the Thames, 77. 
Human nature the lame im all reaſonable creatures, N. 70. 


Humour to be deſcribed only by negatives, N. 35. The 


genealopy of truc humour, 70. and of falſe, it. 


TOES 


| W cenſured, M 
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Rank how poliſhed by love, N. TI. 


Idiots in great requeſt in moſt of the Cerman courts, N. 47. 
Idols, who of the fair ſex ſo called, N. 72. | 


Impudence gets the better of modeſty, N. 2. An impu- 
dence: committed by the eyes, 20. the definition of 


Engliſh, Scotch and Triſh impudence, #5. _ 

Jidian kings, ſome of their obſer vations dari ing theis wy 
here, N. 50 

Indiſcretion, more hurtful than ill nature, N. 23. 

Injuries, how to be meaſured, N. 23. 5 

Inile and Yarico, their ſtory, t. 

W and not quality, an exemption from reproof, 
N. 

5 (Ben) an epitaph written by him on a lady, N. 33. 

alias W florid and wordy, N. 5. | 


X. 


| N I MB W, Tho.) ſtates his caſe in a letter to the 


Spectator, N. 24. ; 


* * 
i — . 
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ADY' library Joliribed, N. 37: | 
Laetitia and Daphne, their ſtory, N.. 32. 


Lampoons written by people that cannot fell, N. 16. 


Witty lampoons inflict wounds that are incurable, 23. 
The inhuman barbarity of the . ann of 
lampoons, 16. 
Larvati, who ſo called among the ancients, N. 32. 
Lath, (Squire) has a good eſtate which he would. part 
withal for a pair of legs to his mind, N. 32. 
Laughter, (immoderate) a ſign of pride, N. AT: the pos 
vocations to it, 26. 
Lawyers. divided into the peaceable and litigious, 2 21. 
both ſorts defcribed, 15. | 
Lear (King) a tragedy, ſuiers in the alteration, N. 40. 
Lee, the poet well turn'd for tragedy, N. 39. | 
Learning ought not to claim any merit to- itſelf, but upon 


the application of it, N. 6. | 
| D 6 3 | Leonora, 


7 y MBTI C verſe, the moſt pager for Greek tragedies. 
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Leonora, her character, N. 37. the deſcription of her 


country ſeat, i. WE , 
Letters to the SpeFator ; complaining of the maſquerade, 


N. 8. from the opera-lion, 14. from the under-ſexton 
of Covent- garden pariſh, ib. from the undertaker of the 


maſquerade, 16. from one who had been to ſee the o- 
pera of Rinaldo, and the puppet ſhow, 7b. from Charles 


Lillie, 16. from the Preſident of the Ugly Club, 17. 


from S. C. with-a complaint againſt the ſtarers, 20. 


from Tho. Prone, who acted the wild boar that was 


killed by Mrs Tofts, 22. from William Serene and 
Ralph Simple, ib. from an actor, ib. from King Lati- 
uns, ib. from Tho. Kimbow, 24. from Will. Faſhion to 
his wou'd-be acquaintance, #6. from Mary Tueſday on 
the ſame ſubject, from a Valetudinarian to the Spec- 


. tator, 25. from ſome perſons to the Specfator's clergy- 


man, 27. from one who would be inſpector of the ſign- 
poſts, 28. from tlie maſter of the ſhow at Charing croſs, 


ib. from a member of the amorous club, at Oxford, 20. 
from'a member of the ugly club, 22. from a gentleman 


to ſach ladies as are profeſſed beauties, 33. to the Spec- 


tator from T. D. containing an intended regulation of 


the play-houſe, 36. from the play-houſe thunderer, #6. 
from the Spefator to an affected very witty man, 38. 
from a married man with a complaint that his wiſe 
painted, 41 from Abraham Froth, a member of the 
Hehdomadal mceting in Oxford, 42. from a huſband 


plagued with a goſpel-goſſip, 46. from an ogling ma- 


ſer, ib. from the Spectator to the preſident and fellows 
of the ugly club, 48. from Hecatiſſa to -the Spedfator, 
ib. from an old beau, 7b. from Epping, with ſome ac- 
count of a company of ſtrolers, ib. from a lady com- 


plaining of a paſſage in The Funeral, 5 1. from Fugh 


— 


Cobliug, preſident of the ugly club, 52. from Q. R. con- 
cerning laughter, #5. the Spectator's anſwer, ib. from 


Ki. B. to the Spedator, with a propoſal relating to the 


education of lovers, 53. from Anna Bella, ib. from 
a ſplenetic gentlemen, 76. from a reformed ſtarer, com- 
plaining of a peeper, ib. from King Latinus, ib. from 
a gentleman at Cambridge, containing an account of a 
new ſect of philoſophers called Lowngers, 54. fi om Ce- 
lemene, 66. from a father, complain ing of the 3 

EY | taken 
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taken in country dances, 67. from James to | Betty, 7 
to the Spectator, from tlie ugly club at Cambridge, 78. 
from a whimſical young lady, 79. from B. D. deſiring 
a catalogue of books for the female library, ißt. 

Letter. dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 

Library, a lady's library deſcribed, N. 37. 

Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 27. 

Liundamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N. . | 

Lion in the Hay-market. occalioned many conjectures in 
the town. N. 13. very gentle to the Spectator, ib. 


| London an emporium for the whole earth, N 69. 


Love, the general concern of it, N. 30. , 

Love of the world, our hearts miſled by it, N. 27: 

Luxury, what, N. 55. attended often with avaric 
a fable of thoſe two vices, i. 


SY a new- ſect of philoſophers i in canli, N. 54. 


M. 
AN a ſociable animal, N. 9. hs loſs of public and 
private virtues owing to men of parts, 6. | 
„ Aa complaint againſt it, N. 8. the delign of 
It, 2 
Mazarine (Cardinal) his behaviour to  Quillet, who had 
reflected upon him in a poem, N. 23. 
Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 69. 
Mist wit deſcribed, N. 62. 
Mixt communion of men and ſpirits in paradiſe, as deſcri- 
bed by Milton, N. 12. 


Mode, on what it ought to be built, N. 6. 
| Modeſty, the chier ornament of the fair ſex, N. 6. 


Moliere, made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. 70. 


Monuments in We//minſler Abbey examined by the Spece 


tator, N. 25. 
Mourning, the method of it conſidered, N 64. Who the 
greateſt mourners, ib. 
Muſic baniſhed by Plato out of * commonw ealth, N. 18. 
of a relative nature, 29. 
N. 
EIGHBOURHOODS, of whom . N. 0 | 
 Newb: m, (Mr) his — N. 59. 


* 


New 
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New River, à project of bringing it into the play-houſb, 
N. 5. 

Nicolina, (Senior) his voyage on paſte-· board, N. 5. his 


combat. with a lion, 13. why N to be a ſham 
- one, 16. an excellent actor, 1b. 


0. 


047 ES, (Dr) a | fivourit with ſome party ladies, 


57. 
Oates the alto ogler, N. 46. | 
Old maids. generally ſuperſtitious, N. 7. 
Old Teſtament in a peruke, N. 58. | 


Opera, as it is in the preſent entertainment of the E 20 iſh 


ſtage, conſidered, N. 5. the progreſs it has made on our 
theatre, 18. ſome account of the French opera, 29. 
Jruay commended and cenſured, N. 29. 
Ovordo, a juſtice at Epping, offended at the company of 
ſtrolers for playing the part of Clodpate, and making a 
- mockery of one of the Qyorum, N. 48. 


9 


„ 
54 IN TE R and: Tailor often contetbuts. more than 
the poet to the ſucceſs of a. tragedy, N. 42. 
Parents their taking a liking to a particular profeſſion, 
often occaſions their ſons to miſcarry, N. 21. 
Parties crept much into the converfation of the ladies, N. 
57. party-zeal very bad for the face, ib. 2 


Particles, -Eng/i/h, the honour done to them in the late 


operas, N. 18. 

paſſions, the conqueſt of them a diffcult taſk, N. AI 

Peyce, ſome ill conſequences of i it, N. 45. 

Peepers deſcribed, N 53. 

Pharamond, memoirs of his private life, N. 75. his great 

wiſdom, . | | 

Philantia, a great votary, N. 79. 

Philoſophy, the uſe of it, N. 7. ſaid to be brought by 
Socrates down from heaven, 10. 

Phyſician and ſurgeon, their different employinnts, N. 16. 


the phyſicians a formidable body of men, 21. compared 
to 


Oxford ſcholar, his great diſcovery in a ee N. 
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converting one diſtemper into another, N. 25. 

Pitts, what women fo called, N. 41. no faith to be ns | 
with them, ib. 

Pinkethman' to perſonare King Por: on an elephant, N. 
31. 

Players in Drury- laue, their intended regulations, N. 36. | 

Poems in picture, N. 58. 

Poets (Engliſh) reproved, N. 39, 40. their artifices, 44. | 

Poeteſſes (Fugliſh (wherein remarkable, N. 51. 

Powell (ſenior) to act Alexander the Great on a drome- 
dary, N. 37. his artifice to raiſe a clap, 40. | 

Powell (junior) his great {kill in motions, N. 14. his per- 
formance N to the __ of Rinaldo and — 
da, ib. | 

Praiſe, the love of it implanted i in us, N. 38. 

Pride a great enemy to a ſine face, N. 33. - 

Profeſſions, the three great ones over-burdened with proc 
titioners, N. 21. | 

Projector, a ſhort deſcription of one, N. 32 

Froſper (ill.) an honeſt tale-bearer, N. 19. 7 55 

Plinchinello frequented more than the cured N. . 
Punch out in the moral part, 5. 

Punning much recommended by the practice of all ages, : 
N. 61, in what age the pun chiefly flouriſhed,” 10. a 

famous univerſity much infeſted with it, ib. why ba- 

niſhed at preſent out of the rc world, ib "_ dex 

finition of a pun, 16. | 


| \ UALITY, no — dom Croc N. 405 
Qrixot (Don) F of the 1 club, N. 05 


R. N 
A NTS, conſidered as blemiſhes in our Fus, 5 BO, 
. gedies, Mood poor 
Rape of P reſerpine a French opera, ſome particulars in it, 
N. 20. 

Reaſon, inſtead of governing paſſion, is often Girviews 

to it, N. 6. : 
Rebus. 


— . 


to the Britiſh army in Caſar s time, 85. their way of 


. 
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Re bus, a kind of falſe wit in vogue among the ancients, 


N. 59. and our own countrymen, 1b. a rebus at 

_ * Blenhzim houſe condemned, ib. 

_ Recitativo, ( Lalian) not agreeable to an Englih audience, 
N. 29. recitative muſic in every gong ought to be 
adapted to the accent of the language, 7 

Retirement, the pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 
Rich (Mr) would not ſuſfer the opera of Whittington's 
cat to be performed i in his houſe, and the realon for it, 

© Ny 5. 

2. Exchange, the great reſort to uy. N. * 


| 8. 
CAL M ON (Mrs) her i ingenuity, N. 28. 
Santtorins, his invention, N. 25. 
Scholar's egg, what ſo called, N. 58. 
Sempronia, a profeſſed admirer of the French nation, N. 


45. 


Sens, dome meh of ſenſe more deſpicable than common | 


beggars, N. 6. 


Sentry (Captain) a member of the Sedan 8 club, his 


character, N. 2. 
Sextus Quintus, the Pope, an Inſtance of his mii 
temper, N. 22. 
Shadows and realities not mid in the 1 piece, N. 5. 
Shovel (Sir Cloudeſly) the ill contrivance of his monu- 
ment, in V eſtminſter- Abbey, N. 26. 
Sidney, (Sir Philip) his opinion of the ſong of Cheny- 
Chaſe, N. 70. 
Sighers, a club of them in Oxford, N. 30. their 9 
tions, . 
Sign · poſts, the abſurdit ies of many of them, N. 28. 
Socrates, his temper and prudence, N. 23. 
Solitude; an exemption from paſſions the only pleaſing 
ſeolitude, N. 4. 
Sophocies, his conduct 1 in his tragedy of Electra, N. 44. 
Sparrows bought for the uſe of the opera, N. 5. 
Spartan virtue, acknowledged by the Hibenians, N. 6. 


Sectator (the) his prefatory diſcourſe, N. 1. his great 


taciturnity, 16. his viſion of public credit, 3. his enter- 
tainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7. his recom- 


mendation of his ſpeculations, 10. advertiſed gw”: | 
aily 
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Jail courant, 12. his encounter with a Hon behind the 5 
ſcenes, 13. the deſign of his writings, 16. no party-man, 


ib. a little unhappy in the mold of his face, 17. his ar- 
tifice, 19. his deſire to correct impudence, 20. and re- 
ſolution to march on in the cauſe of virtue, 34. his 
viſit to a travelled lady, 45. his fpeculations in the 
firſt principles, 47. an odd accident that befel him at 
Llyod's coffee-houſe, ib. his advice to our Engliſh Pin- 
daric writers, 58. his examen of Sir Foplin Flutter, 
. | 
Spleen, a common + for dullneſs, N. 53. 
Starers reproved, N. 20. | 
Statira, in what propoſed as a pattern to the fair ſex, N. 
Fay 3 | 
Superſtition, the folly of it deſcribed, N. Te: 
Suſauna, or innocence betrayed, to be exhibited by” Mr 
Powell, with a new pair of elders, N. 14. 
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7 E M PL AR, one of the Speltator's —_ his cha- | 


rafter, N. 2. 
That, his remonſtrance, N. 3 
Theatre, (Engliſh) the practice of it in ſeveral inſtances 
cenſured, N. 42, 44, 51. 


Thunder, of great uſe on the ſtage, N. 44. 


Thunderer to the play- houſe, the hardſhips Fat pon him, 
and his deſire to be made a canon, N. 36. 


Tom: tits to perſonate the ſinging- birds in the opera, N. 5. 


Tom the tyrant, firſt miniſter of the coffee-houle, between 


the hours of eleven and twelve at night, N. 4 


Tombs in V eſtminſter viſited by the Spectator, *N. 26, 


his reflection upon it, 15. 
Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain, N. 69. 
Tragedy; a perfect tragedy the nobleſt production of 


human nature, N. 39. wherein the modern tragedy - 
excells that of Grezce and Rome, ib. blank verſe the 


moſt proper for an Engliſh, tragedy, ib. the Engliſh 
tragedy conſidered, 76. 


Tragi-comedy, the product of the Engli 72 theatre, a 


monſtrous invention, N. 40. 

Travel, highly neceſſary to a coquette, N. 45. the hs 
haviour of a travelled lady in the play-bouſe ib. 
truth 


* 


by E X. 


Truth, : an enemy to Gi wit, N. 633. 
1 ö the * lipogrammatiſt of antiquity, N. 


5 | 
T. U. 


2 EN 7 CE prefere'd a wigs founded on -a 
wrong plot, N. 39. 5 


Uglineſs, ſome ſpeculations upon it, N. 32. 1050 j 


Vilit ; a viſit to a travelled lady, which ſhe received in 
her bed, deſcribed, N. 45. - 
Underſtanding, the abuſe of it is a Dont ovil, N. 6, 


Vecifer, the qualifications that make him on for a-fine 


gentleman, N. 75. 
W. 
"44 HO and Which, their petition the ns, N. 50 
Wit, the miſchicf of it when accompanied with 
vice, N. 22. very pernicious when not tempered with 
virtue and humanity, 156. turned into deformity by af- 
fectation, 38. only to be valued as it is applied, N. 6. 
nothing ſo much admired and ſo little underſtood, 58. 
the hiſtory of falſe wit, 2b. every man would be a wit 
if he could, 59. the way to try a piece of wit, 62. 
Mr Locke's refſection on the difference between wit and 
judgment, ib. the god of wit deſcribed, 63. | 
Women, the more powerful part of aur people, N. 4. 
their ordinary employments, 10. ſmitten with ſuperficials, 
15. their uſual converſation, 36. their ſtrongeſt paſſion, - 
33. not to be conſidered merely as objects of ſight, 76. 
Woman of quality, her dreſs the product of a hundred cli- 
mates, N. 69. They 
V. 


77 4 Fg 7 CO, the tory of her r adventure, N. 11. 
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Tue end f the firſt Volume. 


